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LECTURES ON MR. DARWIN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 


By Proressor Max Mijxurr. 


THIRD LECTURE, 


DELIVERED AT THE Royat Institution, Aprit 5, 1373. 


HE problem which of late years 
has most deeply stirred the 
philosophic mind of Europe is the 
problem of creation. No doubt that 
problem is as old as the worid, or 
at least as old as the first question- 
ings of the human mind; and the 
solutions which it has received, both 
from poets and philosophers, are 
innumerable, Out of many solutions 
one, which best satisfies the enquir- 
ing intellect of the time, generally 
prevails. In ancient times one or 
the other solution has even been 
invested with a kind of sacred 
authority ; and, as the subject is one 
on which real knowledge is impos- 
sible, it is hardly to be wondered 
at, that, with us too, the prevailing 
conception of creation should have 
continued, up +o the nineteenth 
century, very much the same as 
what it was at the time of Moses. 
Owing to the great development, 
however, of the study of nature in 
this century, and the wide diffusion 
of physical knowledge among all 
classes of society, the problem of 
creation has lately risen to the 
surface again. New facts challenge 
new thoughts, and the mass of new 


1 It is impossible to use Ontology in the 


facts, throwing light on the earliest 
history of the world, has become so 
large that we need not wonder if 
philosophers felt inspired with fresh 
courage, and by elaborating a new 
theory of creation, which should not 
outrage the convictions of men of 
science and friends of truth, tried 
to wrest a new province from the 
land of the Unknowable. 

The approaches were made from 
three points. First of all, there 
were the ancient vestiges of creation 
discovered in the strata of the 
earth; secondly, there was the 
living history of creation to be 
studied in the minute stages of em- 
bryonic development; and thirdly, 
there was the comparative method 
of anatomy, laying bare essential 
coincidences in. the structures of 
living beings, even of such as had 
never before displayed the slightest 
traces of relationship. 

The zealous and successful pursuit 
of these three branches of physical 
study, now generally spoken of 
as Paleontology, Embryology,' and 
Comparative Anatomy, has produced 
the same effect with regard to the 
problem of creation which our own 


senso of Embryology, for Ontology has its 


own technical meaning and to use it in a new sense would give rise to endless confusion. 
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2 Lectures ow Mr. Darwin’s Philosophy of Language. 


linguistic studies have produced 
with regard to the problem of the 
origin of language and thought. 

As long as the question of the 
origin of language was asked in a 
general and indefinite way, the 
answers were mostly as general and 
as unsatisfactory as the questions 
themselves. In fact, the crude 
question, How was human language 
mado, or how did it arise ? admitted 
of no scientific answer, and the best 
that could be said on the subject 
was, that, like the beginnings of all 
things, the beginning of language, 
too, transcends the powers of the 
human understanding. But, when 
what we may call paleontological 
studies had placed before us the 
earliest vestiges of human speech 
in the most ancient inscriptions and 
literatures of the world; when, 
secondly, a study of living languages 
had disclosed to us the minute 
stages of dialectic growth and 
phonetic decay, through which all 
languages are constantly passing in 
their passage from life to death and 
from death to life; and when, 
lastly, the comparative method had 
disclosed to us the essential coin- 
cidences in languages, the relation- 
ship of which had never been 
suspected before, then the question 
of the origin of language started up 
again, and called for a new and 
more definite answer. 

The analogy between the re- 
searches carried on by the students 
of physical science and by the 
students of language goes still 
farther. Whatever difference of 
opinion there may be between the 
differentschools of physiologists this 
one result seems to be permanently 
established, that the primary ele- 
ments of all living organisms are 
the simple cells, so that the problem 
of creation has assumed a new form, 
and has become the problem of the 
origin and nature of these cells. 

The same in the Science of Lan- 
guage. The most important result 
which has been obtained by a truly 
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scientific study of languages is this, 
that, after accounting for all that is 
purely formal as the result of juxta- 
position, agglutination, and inflec- 
tion, there remain in the end certain 
simple elements of human speech 
—phonetic cells—commonly called 
roots. In place, therefore, of the 
old question of the origin of langu- 
age, we have here, too, to deal with 
the new question of the origin of 
roots. 

Here, however, the analogy be- 
tween the two sciences, in their 
solution of the highest problems, 
comes toanend. There are, indeed, 
two schools of physiologists, the 
polygenetic and the monogenetic, the 
former admitting from the begin- 
ning a variety of primitive cells, 
the latter postulating but one cell, 
as the source of all being. But it 
is clear, that the monogenetic school 
is becoming more and more power- 
ful. Mr. Darwin, as we saw, was 
satisfied with admitting four or five 
beginnings for plants, and the same 
number for animals. But his posi- 
tion has become almost untenable, 
and his most ardent disciple, Pro- 
fessor Haeckel, treats his master’s 
hesitation on this point with ill- 
disguised contempt. One little cell 
is all that he wants to explain the 
Universe, and he boldly claims for 
his primordial Moneres, the ancestor 
of plants and animals and men, a 
self-generating power, the so-called 
generatio spontanea or cequivoca. 

Professor Haeckel is very anxious 
to convince his readers that the 
difference between these two schools, 
the monogenetic and polygenetic, is 
of small importance. The differ- 
ences, he says, between the various 
Moneres, whose bodies consist of 
simple matter without form or 
structure, and which are in fact 
no more than a combination of 
carbon in the form of white of eggs, 
are of a chemical nature only ; and 
the differences of mixture in the 
endless varieties of combination of 
white of eggs are so fine as to be, 
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for the present, beyond the powers 
of human perception.” But if this 
is so, surely the rule of all scien- 
tific research would be, that we 
should wait before definitely de- 
ciding in favour of one primordial 
cell, and thus creating new tram- 
mels in the progress of free en- 
quiries. Whatever the physiolo- 
gist may say to the contrary, it 
does make a very great difference 
to the philosopher, whether the 
beginning of organic life has hap- 
pened once, or may be supposed to 
have happened repeatedly; and 
though 1 do not grudge to the 
Bathybios of Haeckel the dignity of 
a new Adam, I cannot help feeling 
that in this small speck of slime, 
dredged up from the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean, there is too much 
left of the old Adam, too much of 
what I call mythology, too much 
of human ignorance, concealed un- 
der the veil of positive knowledge. 

The students of language have 
given to the problem of the origin 
of language a far more exact and 
scientific form. As long as they 
deal with what may be called the 
Biology of language, as long as 
they simply wish to explain the 
actual phenomena of spoken dialects 
all over the world, they are satis- 
‘fied with treating the variety of 
living cells, or the significant roots 
of language, as ultimate facts. 
These roots are what remains in 
the crucible after the most careful 
analysis of human language, and 
there is nothing to lead us on to 
search for one primordial root, or 
for a small number of uniform 
roots, except the medimval idea 
that Nature loves simplicity. There 
was a time when scholars imagined 
they could derive a language from 
nine roots, orevenfrom one; butthese 
attempts were purely ephemeral. 
At present we know that, though 


? Haeckel, Vorlesungen, p 
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the number of roots is unlimited, 
the number of those which remain 
as the actual feeders of each single 
language amounts to about one 
thousand. 

Some of these roots are, no doubt, 
secondary and tertiary formations, 
and may be reduced to a smaller 
number of primary forms. But here, 
too, philological research seems to 
me to show far more deference to 
the commandments of true philo- 
sophy than the prevalent physio- 
logical speculations. While the 
leading physiologists are striving 
to reduce all variety to uniformity, 
the student of language, in his treat- 
ment of roots, distinguishes where, 
to all outward appearance, there is 
no perceptible difference whatso- 
ever. If in the same language, or 
in the same cluster of languages, 
there are roots of exactly the same 
sound, but different in their later 
development, a separate existence 
and an independent origin are allow- 
ed to each. There is, for instance, in 
the Aryan family, the well-known 
root DA. From it we have Sk. 
dadimi, I give; Greek diéwye ; Lat. 
do; Slavonic, da-mi; Lithuanian, 
dii- mi;* and an endless variety of 
derivatives, such as donum, a gift ; 
French, donner, to give, pardonner, 
to forgive ; Latin, trado, to give 
over; Greek, zpodidwp:, to surren- 
der; then Italian, tradire ; French, 
trahir, trahison; English, treason ; 
Latin, reddo, to give back; the 
French, rendre, with all its deriva- 
tives, extending as far as rente and 
rentier. Another derivative of DA, 
to give, is dds, détis,a giver, in 
which sense it occurs at the end of 
sacer-dos; and dds, dédtis, what is 
given to the bride, the English 
dower (the French douaire), which 
comes from the French douer, dotare, 
to endow; a dowager being a widow 
possessed of a dowry. 


- 372. 
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I might go on for hours before I 
could exhaust the list of words 
derived from this one root, DA, to 
give. But what I wish to show you 
is this, that by the side of this root 
DA there is anotherroot DA, exactly 
the same in all outward appearance, 
consisting of D+ A, and yet totally 
distinct from the former. While 
from the former we have, in Sans- 
krit, da-trém, a gift, we have from 
the latter da’-tram, a sickle. The 
meaning of the second root is to 
cut, to carve ; from it Greek daiw, 
and @atopa, darpoc, a man who 
carves. The accent remains, in 
Sanskrit, on the radical syllable in 
di'-tram, i.e. the cutting (active) ; 
whilst it leaves the radical syllable 
in ddtrim, i. what is given 
(passive). 

There are still other roots, in 
outward appearance identical with 
these two, yet totally distinct in 
their potential character; meaning, 
neither to give, nor to cut, but to 
bind (for instance, in dcadypua, dia- 
dem, what is bound through the 
hair ; déua, a band or bundle, «pi- 
depvov (kpdc, déva) head-dress; and 
another, meaning to teach, and to 
know, preserved in didaoxw, Aor. 
Pass, é-da-nv, &e. 

We have the root GAR, meaning 
to swallow, which yields us the 
Sanskrit girati, he swallows, the 
Greek fi Spw-cxer, the ‘Latin vorat, 
We have, secondly, a root GAR, 
meaning to make a noise, to call, 
which yields us gar-ate in Sanskrit, 
yapyapifeyv, PapBapiZer, and Pop- 
Aopvfer in Greek, and both garrire 
and gingrire in Latin. Itis conceiv- 
able that these two roots may have 
been originally one andthe same,and 
that GAR from meaning to swallow 
may have come to mean the indis- 
tinct and disagreeable noise which 
even now is called swallowing the 
letters, in Sanskrit grdsa,, in Ger- 
man Verschlucken. But a third root 
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GAR, meaning to wake, the Greek 
éyeipw, perf. yptryopa, can hardly 
be traced back to the same source, 
but has a right to be treated as a 
legitimate and independent com- 
panion of the other root GAR. 

Many more instances might be 
given, more than sufficient to 
establish the principle, that even in 
the same language two or more 
roots may be discovered, identical 
in all outward appearance, yet 
totally different from each other in 
meaning and origin. 

Then, why, it may be asked, do 
students of language distinguish, 
where students of nature do not? 
Why are physiologists so anxious 
to establish the existence of cells, 
uniform from their beginning, yet— 
I quote from Professor Haeckel— 
capable of producing by the pro- 
cesses of monogony, gemmation, 
polysporogony, and amphigony, the 
endless variety of living creatures P> 
Students of language, too, might 
say, like the physiologists, that, in 
such cases as the root DA, ‘the 
difference of mixture in the endless 
varieties of consonants and vowels 
are so fine as.to be, for the present 
at least, beyond the powers of human 
perception.’ If they do not follow 
that Siren voice, it is because they 
hold to a fundamental principle of 
reasoning, which the evolutionist 
philosopher abhors, viz., that if two 
things, be they roots or cells or 
anything else, which appear to be 
alike, become different by evolution, 
their difference need not always 
be due to outward circumstances 
(commonly called environment), 
but may be due to latent dispositions 
which, in their undeveloped form, 
are beyond the powers of human 
perception. If two roots of exactly 
the same sound produce two totally 
distinct families of words, we con- 
clude that, though outwardly alike, 
they are different roots. And if we 


5 Haeckel, Natiirliche Schipfungsgeschichte, achte Vorlesung ; Strauss, Alter und Neuer 
Glaube, p. 169. 
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applied this reasoning to living 
germs, we should say that, if two 
germs, though apparently alike, 
grow, under all circumstances, the 
one always into an ape, and never 
beyond, the other always into a 
man, and never below, then the 
two germs, though indistinguishable 
at first, and though following for 
a time the same line of embryonic 
development, are different from the 
beginning, whatever their beginning 
may have been. 

There isanother pointof difference 
between the treatment of cells by 
physiologists, and the treatment of 
roots by philologists, which requires 
careful attention. The physiologist 
is not satisfied with the admission 
of his uniform cells, but, by subject- 
ing these organic bodies to a new 
chemical analysis, he arrives in the 
end at the ordinary chemical sub- 
stances(thezpéra crorx<iaof nature), 
and looks upon these, not simply as 
ruins, or as the residue of a violent 
dissolution, but as the elements out 
of which everything that exists, 
whether lifeless or living, was really 
built up. He maintains, in fact, 
the possibility of inorganic sub- 
stancescombining, under favourable 
circumstances, so as to form organic 
substances, and he sees in the 
lowest Moneres the living proof ofan 
independent beginning of life.® 

In the Science of Language we 
abstain from such experiments, and 
we do so on principle. We do not 
expect to discover the origin of 
living roots by dissolving them 
into their inorganic or purely 
phonetic elements; for, although 
every root may be reduced to at 
least one consonant and one vowel, 
these consonants and vowels are 
simply the materials, but not the 


* A further distinction is made between Autogony and Plasmogony. 
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elements of language; they have, 
in fact, no real independent exist- 
ence, they are nothing but the in- 
vention of grammarians, and their 
combination would only give rise 
to meaningless sounds, never to sig- 
nificant roots. While the physio- 
logist still entertains a lingering 
hope that, with the progress of 
chemical science, it may be possible 
to produce a living cell out of given 
materials, we know that roots are 
simple, that they cannot and should 
not be decomposed, and that con- 
sonants and vowels are lifeless and 
meaningless materials, out of which 
no real root ever arose, and out of 
which certainly, nothing like a 
root can ever be reconstructed. The 
root DA, for instance, means, as 
we saw, to give; dissolve it into 
D and A, and you have meaning- 
less slag and scum. Recompose D 
and A, and you have indeed the 
same sound, but its life and mean- 
ing are gone, and no language could, 
by its own free choice, accept such 
an artificial compound into. its 
grammar or dictionary. 

Such are some of the coinci- 
dences and some of the differences 
between Biology and Philology in 
their attempts to solve the problems 
of the origin of life and the origin 
of language; and the question does 
now arise, Are we, in the Science of 
Language, driven toadmit thatroots, 
because they yield to no further 
analysis, are therefore to be accepted 
as unintelligible in their origin, as 
miraculously implanted in man, but 
not in animals; or may we hope to 
be able to go beyond this limit, and 
discover something which, while 
it makes the origin of roots per- 
fectly intelligible in man, explains 
to us, at the same time, why they 


The former is the 


generation of the most simple organic individuals from an inorganic formative fluid, a 
fluid which contains the requisite elements for the composition of an organism, dis- 
solved in simple and firm combinations, e.g. carbonic acid, ammoniac, binary salts, &e. 
The latter is the generation of an organism from an organic formative fluid, a fluid which 
contains the requisite elements dissolved in complicated and loose combination of com- 


pounds of carbon, e.g, white of eggs, fat, &c. 


(Haeckel, Vorlesungen, p. 302.) 
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should never have arisen in any 
other animal ? 

Now I say, without hesitation, 
that roots, though they must be 
accepted as ultimate facts in the 
Science of Language, are not ulti- 
mate facts in the Science of Thought. 
The scholar naturally shrinks from 
a subject which does not direct- 
ly concern him, and which, ac- 
cording to its very nature, does 
not admit of that exact treatment 
to which he is accustomed ; but the 
philosopher must accept facts as 
they are, and his interests are with 
the Chaos as well as with the 
Kosmos.: As the medical man, who 
has to study the marvellously ar- 
ranged net-work of the nerves, 
shrinks instinctively from hypothe- 
tical explanations of the first forma- 
tion of nervous channels, and cen- 
tres, and ganglia, and plexuses, the 
scholar, too, is frightened by the 
chaotic proceedings which are ine- 
vitable when we come to ask, how 
roots came to be what they are. 
But to those who are ready to deal 
with hypothetical subjects in a hy- 
pothetical manner, there is nothing 
mysterious or irrational in the ori- 
gin of roots. Only let us not forget 
that roots are not merely sounds, 
but sounds full of meaning. To 
take the roots gd, to sing, dd, to 
give, vd, to blow, and to ask why 
the three different consonants, g;d,v, 
should produce such difference of 
meaning, is absurd, and can never 
lead to any results. These conso- 
nants, though, when we learn our 
A BC, they look so very real, 
are nothing by themselves; they 
can, therefore, possess no meaning 
by themselves; or produce by 
themselves any effect whatsoever. 
All scholars, from Plato down to 
Humboldt, who imagine that they 
can discover certain meanings in 
certain consonants, have forgotten 
that neither consonants nor vowels 
are more than abstractions; and if 
there is any truth in their observa- 
tions, as there undoubtedly is, we 
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shall see that this must be explain- 
ed in a different way. A root, on 
the contrary, is not, as is sometimes 
supposed, a mere abstraction or 
invention of grammarians. We 
have in many languages to discover 
them by analysis, no doubt ; but no 
one who has everdisentangled a clus- 
ter of words can fail to see that, with- 
out granting to rootsan independent, 
and really historical existence, the 
whole evolution of language would 
become an impossibility. There are 
languages, however, such as an- 
cient Chinese, in which almost 
every word is still a root, and even 
in so modern a language as Sans- 
krit, there are still many words 
which, in outward appearance, are 
identical with roots. 

As roots therefore have two sides, 
an outside, their sound, and an 
inside, their meaning, it is quite 
clear that we shall never arrive at 
a proper understanding of their 
nature, unless we pay as much 
attention to their soul as to their 
body. We must, before all things, 
have a clear insight into the me- 
chanism of the human mind, if we 
want to understand the origin of 
roots; and by placing before you 
the simplest outline of the mind in 
the act of knowing, (without consi- 
dering what concerns emotion and 
will), I believe I shall be able to 
lay bare the exact point where the 
origin of roots becomes, not only 
intelligible, but inevitable. 

It is difficult, at the present mo- 
ment, to speak of the human mind 
in any technical language whatso- 
ever without being called to order 
by some philosopher or other. 
According to some, the mind is one 
and indivisible, and itis the subject- 
matter only of our consciousness 
which gives to the acts of the mind 
the different appearances of feeling, 
remembering, imagining, knowing, 
willing, or believing. According to 
others, mind, as asubject, hasnoexis- 
tence whatever, and nothing ought 
to be spoken of except states of con- 
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sciousness, Some passive, someactive, 
some mixed. I myself have been 
sharply taken to task for venturing 
to speak, in this enlightened nine- 
teenth century of ours, of different 
faculties of the mind, faculties being 
merely imaginary creations, the 
illegitimate offspring of medizval 
scholasticism. 

Now: I confess I am amused 
rather than frightened by such 
pedantry. Faculty, facultas, seems 
to me so good a word, that, if it did 
not exist, it ought to be invented, 
in order to express the different 
modes of action of what we may still 
be allowed to call our Mind, It 
does not commit us‘to more than if 
we were to speak of the facilities or 
agilities of the mind, and only those 
who change the forces of nature into 
gods or demons, would be frightened 
by the faculties, as green-eyed 
monsters seated in the dark recesses 
of our self. I shall, therefore, retain 
the name of faculty, in spite of its 
retrogressive appearance; and, in 
speaking of the act of knowing in 
the most general, and least technical 
language, I shall say, that the mind 
acts in two different ways, or, that 
its knowledge has two aspects; the 
one sensuous or intuitional, some- 
times called precentative, the other, 
rational or conceptual, sometimes 
called representative. Ido not mean 
that the two can be separated or 
cut asunder, as on a dissecting 
table, but only that they can be, and 
ought to be, distinguished.’ 

Although knowledgeisimpossible, 
whether for man or beast, without 
intuitions, the knowledge of man, 
as soon as he has left the stage of 
infancy, i.e. speechlessness, is never 
intuitional only, but always both 
intuitional and conceptual. Intui- 
tion is knowledge too, but it is not 
knowledge in the technically defined 
and restricted sense of the word. 


* Kant, Prolegomena, p. 60. ‘Die Summe 
anzuschauen, die des Verstandes zu denken, 
Rewnsstsein vereinigen.’ 
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It is experience concerned with 
individual objects only, whether 
external, as supplied by sense, or 
internal, as supplied by emotion or 
volition. 

True knowledge, even in its 
lowest form, always consists in the 
combination of an intuition and a 
concept. When I say, This is a 
dog, or, This is a tree, or, This is 
anything else, I must have the con- 
cept of a dog or a tree to which I 
refer this or that intuition, this or 
that state of consciousness. These 
concepts are not intuitive. There 
is no word in the whole of our 
dictionary, with the exception of 
proper names, to which anything 
real or intuitional corresponds. No 
one ever saw a dog, or a tree; but 
only this or that dog, a Scotch 
terrier or a Newfoundland dog; a 
fir tree, or an oak tree, or an apple 
tree; and then again, no one ever 
saw an apple tree, but only a few 
parts of it, a little of the bark, a 
few leaves, an apple here and there ; 
and all these again, not as they 
really are, but one side of them only. 
Tree, therefore, is a concept, and, 
as such, can never be seen or per- 
ceived by the senses, can never 
acquire phenomenal or intuitional 
form. We live in two worlds, the 
world of sight and the world of 
thought; and, strange as it may 
sound, nothing that we think, 
nothing that we name, nothing that 
we find in our dictionary, can ever 
be seen, or heard, or perceived. 

Now our concepts and our words 
are produced by a faculty, or by a 
mode of mental action, which is not 
simply a barrier between man and 
beast, but which creates a new world 
in which we live. If all animals 
were blind, and man alone possessed 
the faculty of seeing, that would 
not constitute a barrier between 
man and beast; it would simply be 


hiervon ist diese: die Sache der Sinne ist 
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an. increase of that intuitional 
knowledge which we share in com- 
mon with the beast. : 
But the faculty of forming con- 
cepts is something, not simply be- 
yond, but altogether beside the world 
of sense. Concepts are formed by 
what is called the faculty of abstrac- 
tion, a very good word, as expressing 
the act of dissolving sensuous intui- 
tions into their constituent parts, 
divesting each part of its momentary 
and purely intuitional character, 
and thus imparting to it that general 
capacity which enables us to gain 
general, conceptual, real knowledge. 
There is, no doubt, considerable 
difference of opinion among psycho- 
logists as to the exact process by 
which concepts are formed; but, 
for the object which we here have 
in view, any theory, from Plato 
down to Hume, will be acceptable. 
What is important to us is to see 
clearly that, as long as we have 
intuitional knowledge only, as long 
as we only see, hear, or touch this 
or that, we cannot predicate, we 
cannot name, we cannot reason, in 
the true sense of the word. We can 
do many things intuitively; perhaps 
the best things we ever do are done 
intuitively, and as if by instinct; 
and for the development of animal 
instincts, for all the clever things 
that, we are told, animals do, intui- 
tional knowledge is more than 
sufficient, and far more important 
than conceptual knowledge. But, 
in order to form the simplest judg- 
ment, in order to say ‘This is 
green,’ we must have acquired the 
conceptof green ; we must possess 
what is generally called the idea of 
green, with its endless shades 
and varieties ; we must, at least, 
to speak with Berkeley, ‘have 
made the idea of an individual 
the representative of a class.’ Thus 
only can we predicate green of any 
single object which produces in us, 
besides other impressions, that im- 
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pressionalso which we have gathered 
up with many others in the concept 
and name of ‘ green.’ 

The difference between intui- 
tional and conceptual knowledge 
has been dwelt on by all philoso- 
phers; nor doI know of any philo- 
sopher of note who: has claimed for 
animals the possession of concep- 
tual knowledge. Even evolutionist 
philosophers, who admit no differ- 
ence in kind whatsoever, and who 
therefore can look upon human 
reason as a development only of 
brute reason, seldom venture so far 
as to claim for animals the actual 
possession of conceptual knowledge. 

Locke, who can certainly not be 
suspected of idealistic tendencies, 
says,® ‘If it may -be doubted whe- 
ther beasts compound and enlarge 
their ideas that way to any degree, 
this, I think, I may be positive in, 
that the power of abstracting is 
not at all in them; and that the 
having of general ideas is that 
which puts a perfect distinction 
betwixt man and brutes, and is an 
excellency which the faculties of 
brutes do by no means attain to. 
For, it is evident, we observe no 
footsteps in them of making use of 
general signs for universal ideas ; 
from which we have reason to ima- 
gine. that they have not the faculty 
of abstracting or making general 
ideas, since they have no use of 
words or any other general signs.’ 

Few philosophers have studied 
animals so closely, and expressed 
their love for them so openly as 
Schopenhauer. ‘Those, he says, 
‘who deny understanding to the 
higher animals, can have very little 
themselves.’ ‘It is true,’ he says, 
in another place, ‘animals cannot 
speak and laugh. But the dog, the 
only real friend of man, has some- 
thing analogous,—his own peculiar, 
expressive, good-natured, and tho- 
roughly honest wagging of the 
tail. How far better is this natura] 
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greeting than the bows and scrapings 
and grinnings of men! How much 
does it surpass in sincerity, for the 
present at least, all other assurances 
of friendship and devotion? How 
could we endure the endless deceits, 
tricks and frauds of men, if there 
were not dogsinto whose honest faces 
one may look without mistrust.’ 

The same philosopher assigns to 
animals both memory and imagina- 
tion (Phantasie). He quotes the 
case of a puppy, unwilling to jump 
from a table, as a proof that the 
category of causality belongs to 
animals also. But he is too expert 
a philospher to allow himself to be 
earried away by fanciful interpre- 
tations of doubtful appearances ; 
and when he explains the formation 
of general notions as the peculiar 
work of reason, he states, without 
any hesitation or qualification, 
‘that it is this function which ex- 
plains all those facts which dis- 
tinguish the life of men from the 
life of animals.’? 

I have said again and again that 
according to the strict rules of po- 
sitive philosophy, we have no right 
either to assert or to deny anything 
with reference to the so-called mind 
of animals. But to those who think 
that philosophy may trust to an- 
thropomorphic analogies, and that 
at least no counter arguments can 
be brought forward against their 
assertions that animals generalise, 
form concepts, and use them for the 
purpose of reasoning, exactly as we 
do, I may be allowed to propose at 
least two cases for explanation. 
They are selected out of a large 
mass of stories which have lately 
been collected in illustration of the 
animal intellect, and they possess 
at least this advantage, that they 
are both told by truly scientific 
observers. 

The first is taken from Auten- 
rieth, in his Ansichten iiber Natur 
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‘The grub of. the Nachtphauen- 
auge spins, at the upper end of its 
case, a double roof of stiff bristles, 
held together at the end by very 
fine threads. -This roof opens 
through a very light pressure from 
within, but offers a strong resis- 
tance to any pressure from without. 
If the grub acted according to 
judgment and reason, it would, ac- 
cording to human ideas, have had 
to consider as follows:—That. it 
might possibly become a chrysalis, 
and be exposed to all sorts of acci- 
dents without any chance of escape, 
unless it took sufficient precautions; 
that it would rise from the chry- 
salis as a butterfly, without having 
the organs and power to break the 
covering which: it had spun as a 
grub, or without being able, like 
other butterflies, to emit a liquid 
capable of dissolving silky threads; 
that, therefore, unless it had, while 
agrub, made preparations for an easy 
exit from its prison, it would suffer 
in it a premature death. While 
engaged in building such a prison 
the grub ought to have perceived 
clearly that, in order to escape 
hereafter as a butterfly, it would 
have to make a roof so constructed 
that it should protect from without, 
but open easily from within, and 
that this could be effected by means 
of stiff silky bristles, converging in 
the middle, but otherwise free. It 
would also have to know before- 
hand that, for that purpose, the 
same silky substance had to be 
used out of which the whole co- 
vering was built up, only with 
greater art. And yet it could not 
have been instructed in this by its 
parents, because they were dead 
before it escaped from its egg. 
Nor could it have learnt it by habit 
and experience, for it performs this 
work of art once only in its life; 
nor by imitation, for it does not 
live in society. Its understanding, 
too, could be but little cultivated 
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during its grub-life, for it does 
nothing but creep about .on the 
shrub on which it first saw the 
light, eat its leaves, cling to it with 
its feet, so as not to fall to the 
ground, and hide beneath a leaf, so 
as not to be wetted by the rain. 
To shake off by involuntary contor- 
tions its old skin whenever it be- 
came uncomfortable, was the whole 
of its life, the whole of its reason- 
ing, before it began to spin its 
marvellous shroud,’ 

The other case is an experiment 
very ingeniously contrived, with a 
view of discovering traces of gene- 
ralisation in the ordinary habits 
of animals. The experiment was 
made by Mr. Amtsberg, of Stralsund, 
and described by Dr. Mobius, Pro- 
fessor of Zoology at Kiel.!” 

‘A pike, who swallowed all small 
fishes which were put into his 
aquarium, was separated from them 
by a pane of glass, so that, when- 
ever he tried to pounce on them, he 
struck his gills against the glass, 
and sometimes so violently that he 
remained lying on his back, like 
dead. He recovered, however, and 
repeated his onslaughts, till they 
became rarer and rarer, and at last, 
after three months, ceased altoge- 
ther. After having been in solitary 
confinement for six months, the 
pane of glass was removed from 
the aquarium, so that the pike 
could again roam about freely 
among the other fishes. He at once 
swam towards them, but he never 
touched any one of them, but always 
halted at a respectful distance of 
about an inch, and was satisfied to 
share with the rest the meat that 
was thrown into the aquarium. He 
had therefore been trained so as not 
to attack the other fishes which he 
knew as inhabitants of the same 
tank. As soon, however, as a 
strange fish was thrown into the 
aquarium, the pike in nowise re- 
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spected him, but swallowed him at 
once. After he had done this forty 
times, all the time respecting the 
old companions of his imprison- 
ment, he had to be removed from 
the aquarium on account of his 
large size.’ 

‘The training of this pike,’ as 
Professor Mébius remarks, ‘was 
not, therefore, based on judgment ; 
it consisted only in the establish- 
ment of a certain direction of will, 
in consequence of uniformly recur- 
rent sensuous impressions. The 
merciful treatment of the fishes 
which were familiar to him, or, as 
some would say, which he knew, 
shows only that the pike acted with- 
out reflection. Their view provoked 
in him, no doubt, the natural desire 
to swallow them, but it evoked at 
the same time the recollection of the 
pain which he had suffered on their 
account, and the sad impression 
that it was impossible to reach the 
prey which he so much desired. 
These impressions acquired a 
greater power than his voracious 
instinct, and repressed it at least 
for a time. The same sensuous 
impression, proceeding from the 
same fishes, was always in his soul 
the beginning of the same series 
of psychic acts. He could not help 
repeating this series, like a machine, 
but like a machine with a soul, 
which has this advantage over me- 
chanical machines, that it can adapt 
its work to: unforeseen circum- 
stances, while a mechanical! machine 
can not. The pane of glass was to 
the organism of the pike one of 
these unforeseen circumstances.’ 

Truly scientific observations and 
experiments, like the two here 
mentioned, will serve at least to 
show how much can be achieved by 
purely intuitional knowledge, pos- 
sessed in common by men and ani- 
mals, and without the help of that 
conceptual knowledge which I re- 
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gard as the exclusive property of 
man. 

With us, every element of know- 
ledge, even the simplest impression 
of the senses, has been so completely 
conceptualised, that it is almost im- 
possible for us to imagine intuitional 
without conceptual knowledge. Itis 
not always remarked that we men 
have almost entirely left the sphere 
of purely intuitional knowledge, and 
that the world in which we live and 
move and have our being is a world 
of concepts ; a world which we have 
created ourselves, and which, with- 
out us, without the spectators in the 
theatre, would vanish into nothing. 

What do we mean when we say 
we knowathing? A child which 
for the first time in his life sees an 
elephant, may stare at the huge 
beast, may fix his eyes on its trunk 
and tusks, may touch its skin, and 
walk round the monster so as to 
measure it from every side. While 
this is going on the child sees the 
beast, feels it, measures it; but we 
should never say the first time the 
child sees an elephant, that he 
knows it. 

When the child sees the same 
elephant, or another ‘elephant, a 
second time, and recognises .the 
animal as the same, or nearly the 
same which he saw before, then, for 
the first time, we say that the child 
knows the elephant. This is know- 
ledge in its lowest and crudest 
form. It is no more than a con- 
necting of a present with a past 
intuition or phantasm; it is, pro- 
perly speaking, remembering only, 
and not yet cognition. The animal 
intellect, according to the ordinary 
interpretation, would go as far as 
this, but no farther. 

But now let us take, not exactly 
a child, but a boy who for the first 
time sees an elephant. He, too, 
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does not know the elephant, but he 
knows that what he sees for the first 
time, isan animal. What does that 
mean? It means that the boy 
possesses the concept of a living 
and breathing being, different from 
man, and that he recognises this 
general concept in the elephant 
before him. Here, too, cognition 
takes place by means of recognition, 
but what is recognised is not con- 
nected with a former intuition, but 
with a concept, the concept of ani- 
mal,!! 

Now, an animal, as such, has no 
actual existence. A boy may have 
seen dogs, cats, and mice, but never 
an animal in general. The concept 
of animal is therefore of man’s own 
making, and its only object is to 
enable man to know. 

But now let us make a further 
step, and instead of a child or a 
boy, take a young man who knows 
the elephant, not only as what he 
has seen in the Zoological Garden, 
not only as an animal, but scienti- 
fically, as we call it, as a verte- 
brate. What is the difference be- 
tween his knowledge and that of 
the boy? Simply this, that he has 
formed a new concept—that of the 
vertebrate —comprehending less 
than the concept of animal, but be- 
ing more definite,more accurate, and 
therefore more useful for knowing 
one class of animals from another. 
These scientific concepts can be 
made narrower and narrower, more 
and more accurate and scientific, till 
at last, after having classed the ele- 
phant as a vertebrate, a mammal, a 
pachydermatous animal, and a pro- 
boscidate, we leave the purely physi- 
cal classification, and branching off 
into metaphysical language, call the 
elephant a living object, a material 
object, an object in general. In 
this, and in ‘no other way, do we 


" When the Romans first became acquainted with the elephant, they used the concept 
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gain knowledge, whether scientific 
or unscientific; and if we should 
ever meet with an intuition for 
which we have no concept whatso- 
ever, not even that of material ob- 
ject, then that intuition would be 
inconceivable, and utterly unknow- 
able; it would transcend the limits of 
ourknowledge.'? The whole of what 
we call the human intellect consists 
of these concepts, a kind of net 
for catching intuitional knowledge, 
which becomes larger and stronger 
with every draught that is brought 
to land. Wonderful as the human 
intellect may appear, when we look 
upon it as a whole, its nature is 
extremely simple. It separates and 
combines, it destroys and builds up, 
it throws together at haphazard or 
classifies with the minutest care, the 
materials supplied by the senses, 
and itis for this very reason, be- 
cause it intermixes, or interlaces, or 
interlinks, that it was called the 
Inter-lect, softened into Intellect. 
The more concepts we possess, the 
larger is our knowledge; the more 
carefully we handle or interlink our 
concepts, the more closely do we 
reason ; and the more freely we can 
tumble out the contents of these 
pigeon-holes, and throw them toge- 
ther, the more startling is our power 
of imagination. 

We now come to the next point, 
How is this work of the human 
intellect, the forming and handling 
of concepts, carried on? Are con- 
cepts possible, or, at least, are con- 
cepts ever realised without some 
outward form or body? I say 
decidedly, No. If the Science of 
Language has proved anything, it 
has proved that conceptual or dis- 
cursive thought can be carried on 
in wordsonly. There is no thought 
without words, as little as there are 
words without thought. We can, by 
abstraction, distinguish between 
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words and thought, as the Greeks 
did, when they spoke of inward 
(évduaberoc) and outward (rpogopurdc) 
Logos, but we can never separate 
the two without destroying both. 
If I may explain my meaning by a 
homely illustration, it is like peeling 
an orange. We can peel an orange, 
and put the skin on one side and the 
flesh on the other; and we can peel 
language, and put the words on one 
side and the thought or meanings 
on the other. But we never find 
in nature an orange without peel, 
nor peel without an orange; nor 
do we ever find in nature thought 
without words, or words without 
thought. 

It is curious, however, to ob- 
serve how determinately this con- 
clusion has been resisted. It is 
considered humiliating that what is 
most spiritual in us, our thoughts, 
should be dependent on such 
miserable crutches as words are 
supposed to be. But words are by 
no means such miserable crutches. 
They are the very limbs, aye, they 
are the very wings of thought. 
We do ndt complain that we can- 
not move without legs. Why then 
should we’ consider it humiliating 
that we cannot think without 
words ? 

The most ordinary objection to 
this view of thought and language 
is, that if thought were dependent 
on words, the deafand dumb would 
be without conceptual thought alto- 
gether. But, according to those who 
have best studied this subject, it is 
perfectly true!* that deaf and dumb 
persons, if leftentirely to themselves, 
have no concepts, except such as 
can be expressed by less perfect 
symbols—and that it is only by 
being taught that they acquire some 
kind of conceptual thought and 
language. Were this otherwise, 
however, we, at all events, could 


12 See the whole of this subject treated most excellently by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
First Principles, p. 79. 
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know nothing of their concepts, ex- 
cept through some kind of language, 
intelligible both to them and to 
ourselves, while, according to the 
premiss, the deaf and dumb are sup- 
posed to be without language aito- 
gether. 

Another and more powerful objec- 
tion is, that theinvention of language 
involves the previous existence of 
concepts, because we can only feel 
impelled to express what already 
exists in our mind. This objection, 
however, has been met by showing 
that in the usual sense of that word 
language was never invented, and 
that here, as in all other cases, 
though we may say that, logically, 
the function is the antecedent of the 
organ, yet in reality organ and 
function always presuppose each 
other, and cannot exist the one 
without the other. 

A third objection is, that lan- 
guage, in the usual sense of the 
word, is not the only organ of con- 
ceptual thought. Now this is per- 
fectly true, and has never been 
questioned. Besides the phonetic 
symbols of language, there are 
other less perfect symbols of thought, 
which are rightly called ideogra- 
phic. We can form the concept of 
‘three’ without any spoken word, 
by simply holding up three fingers. 
In the same manner the hand might 
stand for five, both hands for ten, 
hands and feet for twenty. This is 
how people who possessed no organs 
of speech, would speak ; this is how 
the deaf and dumb do speak.' 
Three fingers are as good as three 
strokes, three strokes are as good 
as three clicks of the tongue, three 
clicks of the tongue are as good as 
the sound three, or trois, or drei, 
or shalosh in Hebrew, or san in 
Chinese. But all these are signs; 
and being signs, symbols, or embodi- 
ments of concepts, they fall underthe 
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general category of Jogos or lan- 
guage. ‘As amatter of necessity,’ 
Professor Mansel remarked, ‘ men 
must think by symbols ; as a matter 
of fact,they do think by language.’!® 

Nothing, however, seems of any 

avail to convince our opponents 
that they cannot do what they 
imagine they have been doing all 
their lives, viz., thinking silently, 
or without words. Some of the 
Polynesian savages would seem 
to have a far truer insight 
into the nature of thought, for 
their expression for thinking is 
‘speaking in the stomach.’ But 
modern philosophers imagine they 
are wiser than these primitive 
savages ; and in order to put an end 
to all controversy, they have had 
recourse even to the test of experi- 
ment. I shall try to describe these 
experiments as well as I can, and if 
my description seems incredible, it 
is certainly not my fault. As far 
as I can follow those who have 
tried the experiment, they begin 
by shutting their eyes and ears, 
and holding their breath. They 
then sink into unconsciousness, 
and when all is dark and still, 
they try their new art of ventrilo- 
quism, thinking thoughts without 
words. Thoy begin with a very 
simple case. They want to conjure 
up the thought of a... . I must 
not say what, for it is to be a name- 
less thing, and every time that its 
name rises, itis gulped down and 
ordered to vanish. However, in 
confidence, I may whisper that 
they want to conjure up the thought 
of a—dog. 

Now the word dog is determi- 
nately suppressed ; hound, cur, and 
all the rest, too, are ordered away. 
Then begins the work. ‘ Rise up, 
thou quadruped with ears and wag- 
ging tail!’ But alas! the charm is 
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tail, wagging, all are words which 
cannot be admitted. 

Silence is restored, and a new 
effort begins. This time there 
is to be nothing about quadruped, 
or animal, or hairy brute; the 
inner consciousness sinks lower, 
and at last there rises a being, 
to be developed gradually and 
insensibly into a dog. But, alas ! 
‘being,’ too, is a word, and as soon 
as it is whispered, all the potential 
dogs vanish into nothing. 

A last appeal, however, re- 
mains. No animal, no_ being, 
nothing is to be talked of ; com- 
plete silence is restored ; no breath 
is drawn. There is a something 
coming near, the ghost appears, 
when suddenly he is greeted by the 
recognising self with Bow-wow! 
bow-wow! Then, at last, the effort 
is given up as hopeless, the eyes 
are opened, the ears unstopped, the 
breath is allowed to rise again, and 
as soon as the word dog is uttered, 
the ghost appears, the concept is 
there, we know what we mean, we 
think and say Dog. Letany one try 
to think without words, and, if he is 
honest, he will confess that the pro- 
cess which he goes through is some- 
what like the one I have just tried 
to describe. 

I believe that there would have 
been far less unwillingness to admit 
that conceptual thought is impos- 
sible without language, if people had 
not been frightened by the recollec- 
tion of the old controversies between 
Nominalism and Realism. But the 
Science of Language has nothing 
to do with either Nominalism or 
Realism. It does not teach that 
concepts are nothing but words, 
but only that concepts are nothing 
without words, and words nothing 
without concepts. If Condillac 
maintained thatscience is but a well- 
made language, he was right, but 
only because he assigned to language 
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a much fuller meaning than it usual- 
ly has. Again, when Horne Tooke 
said that the business of the mind 
extended no further than to receive 
impressions, that what are called its 
operations are merely the operations 
of language, he too was right, only 
that he used mind where we gene- 
ally use sense, and language where 
we use Aoyo¢e or reason. I quoted 
on a former occasion!® the words of 
Schelling and Hegel on the indivisi- 
bility of thought and language; I 
may add to-day the testimony of one 
who looked upon the philosophy 
of Schelling and Hegel as verba 
preterquam nihil, and who yet fully 
supports their view on this point. 
‘That language (verbal or other) 
is inseparable from thought, is 
rendered morally certain by the im- 
possibility under which we all labour 
of forming universal notions without 
the aid of voluntary symbols, The 
instant we advance beyond the per- 
ception of that which is present now 
and here, our knowledge can be only 
representative ; as soon as we rise 
above the individual object, our re- 
presentative sign must be arbitrary. 
The phantasms of imagination may 
have more or less resemblance to 
the objects of sense; but they bear 
that resemblance solely by virtue of 
being, like those objects themselves, 
individual. I may recall to mind, 
with more or less vividness, the 
features of an absent friend, as I 
may paint his portrait with more or 
less accuracy ; but the likeness nm 
neither case ceases to be the indi- 
vidual representation of an indivi- 
dual man. But my conception of a 
man in general can attain univer- 
sality only by surrendering resem- 
blance ; it becomesthe representative 
of all mankind only because it has no 
special likeness to any one man.”!? 
But this is not all. The Science 
of Language teaches us not only 
that there can be no concept without 
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a word, but that every word of our 
language, (with the exception of 
purely interjectional and imitative 
words) is based on a concept. 

Let us clear the ground a little 
before we proceed. We know,’® first 
ofall, thatall words which express ab- 
stract ideas are borrowed from some 
material appearance. ‘Right means 
straight; wrong meanstwisted. Spirit 
primarily means wind ; transgression, 
the crossing of a line; supercilious, 
the raising of the eyebrow.’ 

We know that anima in Latin 
means the wind, the breath of living 
beings, life, and lastly soul. Sallust 
says, Ingenii facinora, sicut anima, 
immortalia sunt, the works of genius 
are immortal, like the soul. We 
may therefore say that in anima, the 
French dime, the original concept is 
breathing. But we have now to 
advance a step farther into that 
earlier stratum of language and 
thought where we want to find out, 
not only the original concept of 
anima, soul, but the original con- 
cept of anima, wind. Why was it, 
and how was it, that the wind was 
ever called anima? In fact, why 
has any word in Sanskrit, Greek 
and Latin, just that form and that 
meaning which it has? That is what 
we want to know if, as scholars, we 
speculate on the origin of language. 

The answer which the Science of 
Language gives is this: Take any 
word you like in any language which 
has a past, and you will invariably 
find that it is based on a concept. 
The process of names-giving was, 
in fact, the first attempt at classifi- 
cation, very weak, very unscientific, 
no doubt, but for that very reason all 
the more interesting for watching 
the pre-historic growth of the hu- 
man mind. Thus, in the old Aryan 
name for horse, Sansk., asva, equus, 
immoc, Old Saxon, ehu, we discover 
nothing like the neighing of a 
horse, but we discover the concept 
of quickness embodied in the root 
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AK, to be sharp, to be quick, from 
which we have likewise the names 
for mental quickness, such as acutus. 
We therefore see here, not in theory, 
but by actual historical evidence, 
that the concept of quickness ex- 
isted, had been fully elaborated first, 
and that through it the concep- 
tual, as distinct from the purely 
intuitional knowledge of horse was 
realised. That name, the quick, 
might have been applied to many 
other animals too; but having been 
repeatedly applied to horses, it be- 
came for that very reason unfit for 
any other purposes. Serpents, for 
instance, are quick enough when 
they fall on their prey, but their 
name was formed from another 
concept, that of squeezing or throt- 
tling. They were called ahi in 
Sanskrit; éy:¢ in Greek ; anguis in 
Latin, all from a root AH, to 
squeeze ; or sarpa, in Latin serpens, 
from a root SARP, to creep, to go. 

The goose is called hamsa-s in 
Sanskrit; gés (for gans) in Anglo- 
Saxon; ’ans-er (for ganser) in 
Latin. The root from which these 
words are derived was GHA, to 
open the mouth, to gape, modified to 
GHAN in xaivw, and to GHANS. 
The Greek yjv, xnvoc, comes from 
the same root in its simpler form 
GHAN. The goose was, therefore, 
originally conceived as the gaping, 
or hissing bird, and hence its name. 

The wolf was called varka-s, 
from a root VARK, to tear, and 
the same word appears as the name 
of the wolf in Sanskrit as vrika-s ; 
in Greek as FXvxKo-c; in Latin as 
Lupu-s (vlupus); in Gothic as 
vulf-s. 

The pig was called sus, t¢; Old 
High-German, si; Gothic, svein: 
all from a root SU, to beget; the 
sow being considered the most pro- 
lific of domestic animals. The 
Sanskrit sikara-s, lit. the su-maker 
or grunter, is clearly a play of 
popular etymology. 
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By the same simple process, class 
after class of animals was separated 
from the crude mass of intui- 
tional knowledge; birds, fishes, 
worms, trees and plants, stones and 
metals, were all distinguished by 
conceptual names, and man, too, 
received his proper name, either as 
the earth-born (homo), or as the 
dying creature (mortalis), or as 
the measurer and thinker (manus). 

Birds were called in Sanskrit vi, 
plural, vayas; the Latin, avis; the 
Greek oi in oi-wvée, lit. a large bird. 
The name meant probably at first 
no more than the movers, from 
the root V1, which also yielded 
vayu-s, a name for the wind in 
Sanskrit and Zend ;!° but it soon 
answered the purpose of distin- 
guishing the flying animals from all 
others. As other distinguishing 
qualities of birds came to be ob- 
served, they, too, found expression 
in language. Thus we have in 
Sanskrit pakshin, possessed of wings, 
from paksha, wing; patrin, fea- 
thered, from patra-m, feather; pa- 
tatrin, feathered, from patatra-m, 
feather ; andaga-s, egg-born or ovi- 
parous; khaga-s, sky-goer, &c. In 
Greek we have besides oiwvdc, bore, 
dpriBoc, it may be from a root AR, 
to rise; trnvoy, the flying animal. 
In Latin we find volucris, flying ; 
ales, alitis, winged, &c. 

For fish there is no name that 
could be claimed for the early Aryan 
period ; and the names which occur 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
matsya, ix@uc, piscis, do not clearly 
reveal their predicative power. 

The name for worm in Sanskrit 
is krimi-s; in Lithuanian, /irmi-s, 
both of which can be derived from 
the root KRAM, to walk, to roam. 
The Latin vermis, and the Gothic 
vaurm-s, come probably from the 
same source, but the Greek éAjuc¢ 
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must be derived from the root VAL, 
to twist. 

In this manner, and in no other, 
our concepts and our names, our 
intellect and our language, were 
formed together. Some single fea- 
ture was fixed upon as character- 
istic of an object, or of a class of 
objects, a root was there which 
expressed that feature, and by the 
addition of a pronominal base, a 
compound was formed, meaning 
originally whatever the roots ex- 
presses, substantiated in a certain 
place, predicated of a certain object. 
Thus the root yudh, to fight, comes 
to mean by the mere addition of a 
pronominal base, commonly called 
the termination of the nominative 
singular, the fight, the fighter, and 
the instrument of fighting. This 
ambiguity was afterwards removed 
by the introduction of so-called 
suffixes, by which a distinction was 
made between such words as yudh-i, 
the act of fighting; yudh-ma, a 
fighter ; (a@)yudh-a, a weapon. In 
these words we say that yudh ap- 
pears as the root; and how real 
that root is we can easily see by its 
frequent occurrence, not only as a 
root, but as a perfect word in the 
oldest Sanskrit, that of the Veda. 
We find there ! the locative yudh-i, 
in the battle; the instrumental 
yudh-a, with a weapon ; the loca- 
tive plural, yut-su, among fighters ; 
just as we find yu-yudh-e, he has 
fought, and ayuddha, he fought, 
&c. The difference between the 
nominal and verbal compounds is 
simply this, that the former express 
fighting-there, fighting-he, fighting- 
one, fighter: the latter fighting-I, 
fighting-thou, fighting-he. 

Without entering further into 
the niceties of these grammatical 
compositions, I only wish to point 
out here, first, that the whole of 


Pictet’s statement (1,509) that vi means in Zend 
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our language, from the simplest 
word to the most complex paulo- 
post future, is conceptual ; secondly, 
that language pre-supposes the 
formation of concepts ; and thirdly, 
that all such concepts are embodied 
in roots. The two problems, there- 
fore, that of the elaboration of 
concepts, and that of the elabora- 
tion of roots, become in reality one, 
and must be solved together, if 
they are to be solved at all. 

Now, whatever difference of opi- 
nion there may be among philoso- 
phers as to the real origin of con- 
cepts, there can be none as to the 
origin of roots. It is true these 
roots are frequently spoken of as 
something mysterious, but this 
mystery, like many other mysteries, 
would seem to be of our own mak- 
ing. 

Let us see, first of all, what roots 
are not. Roots are not either in- 
terjections or imitations. Interjec- 
tions such as pooh, and imitations 
such as bow-wow, are the very op- 
posite of roots. They are vague 
and varying in sound, and special in 
meaning ; while roots are definite in 
sound, but general in meaning. In- 
terjections, however, and imitations 
are the only possible materials out 
of which human language could be 
framed ; andthe real problem, there- 
fore, is this, how, starting with in- 
terjections and imitations, can we 
ever arrive at roots ? 

Interjections and imitations de- 
serve a much more careful study 
than they have hitherto received, 
even from those who imagine that 
our words can be derived straight 
from interjections and imitations. 

Nothing seems at first sight so 
easy, yet nothing is in reality so 
difficult as to represent either the 
sounds by which our own feelings 
manifest themselves, or the sounds 
of nature, such as the notes of birds, 
the howling of the wind, the falling 
of a stone, by articulate sounds. 
From the very beginning the pro- 
cess must have given rise to an in- 
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finite variety of imitations, many of 
which it would be almost impossible 
to recognise or understand, without 
traditional or social helps. Even 
in our times and among civilised 
nations, with languages fixed by 
thousands of years of tradition, 
usage, literature, and grammar, the 
expressions for the most ordinary 
feelings vary considerably. The 
Frenchman, as an observant tra- 
veller has remarked, expresses sur- 
prise by Ah!, the Englishman by 
Oh!, the German by Ih! The 
Frenchman says, Ah, c’est magni- 


Jique; the Englishman, Oh, that is 


capital; the German, Ih, das ist 
prachtig. Nor do these interjec- 
tions express exactly the same feel- 
ing; they all express surprise, no 
doubt, but the surprise peculiar to 
each of these three national charac- 
ters. The surprise of the French- 
man is simple and open ; in sgying 
Ah! he is all agape, i est ébali. 
The surprise of the Englishman is 
restrained and deep; in saying Oh! 
he swallows half of his admiration. 
The surprise of the German is high 
and sharp; in saying Ih! he al- 
most chirps with delight. 

In Chinese surprise is expressed 
by iu and fu, applause by tsai, mi- 
sery by i, contempt by az, pain by 
uhu. 

Frequently it is as difficult to 
define the exact sound as the exact 
meaning of these interjections, so 
that in an Italian grammar no 
less than twenty significations 
are ascribed to the interjections 
ah! ahi! With a little more 
imagination quite as many and even 
more meanings might be detected 
in the English Ah! 

Some scholars have brought 
themselves to imagine that there is 
some hidden connection between 
the letter N and the concept of ne- 
gation. Yet, all that we have a 
right to say is that No may express 
negation, but not, that it must. 
As a matter of fact, there are lan- 
guages in which no means yes. 

. C2 
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This uncertainty becomes still 
more startling when we come to 
examine the way in which the 
sounds uttered by animals are imi- 
tated in different languages. I 
shall give a few specimens from 
Chinese. What would you guess 
to be the meaning of kiaokiao? It 
is meant for the cry of the cock; 
kao kao stands for the cry of 
the wild goose ; siao siao is meant 
to represent the sound of rain 
and wind; lin lin of rolling car- 
riages; tsiang tsiang, of chains; 
kan kan, of drums, and so on. 

This subject is in reality endless ; 
and the more we compare the re- 
presentations of the cries of animals 
in different languages, the more 
shall we see that a comparative 
grammar of them is almost impos- 
sible. 

I shall give you the imitations 
which occur in German of the cries 
of some animals, chiefly birds, but 
I doubt whether you will easily re- 
cognise them. 

What is zir zir? It is meant for 
the thrush. What is quak quak ? 
The duck, no doubt ; but in other 
places the guttural has been changed 
into the labial (what scholars call 
labialism), and the sound uttered by 
the duck is rendered by pak pak. 
Thusthecry of the ow] is represented 
in German, not only by whi, uhi, 
but likewise by schu hu hu hu, and 
by pu pu; in Latin by tw tu, in 
Greek, by «uxxafav; thus showing 
us, first of all, Dentalism, change 
of initial guttural into dental ; then 
Labialism, change of guttural into 
labial; then Zetacism and assibila- 
tion, change of guttural or dental 
into sh; lastly, apheresis of initial 
guttural, as in whu for kuhw! 

The frog in German says quak 
and kik, in Greek Bpenexet coat xoaé. 

Pink, in German, is the note of the 
finch. 

Ga ga ga,Dadado, drussla,drussla, is 
meant for goose ; in Chinese, the wild 
goose says kao kao; in Mongolian, 
kor kor. 
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The cock in German says kikeriki, 
in Chinese, as we saw, /iao kiao, in 
Mongolian, dchor dehor. The Ger- 
man hen, if not otherwise occupied, 
says gack gack; while laying eggs, 
she says glu glu glu; when calling 
her chicks, tuck tuck tuck ; and yet, 
when she is called herself, she is 
addressed by putt putt putt, and her 
little chicks by bi bi di. 

The dog says waw waw and bau 
bau, sometimes hu hu, and kliff klaff. 
When very angry and growling, he 
says 7, which the Romans called the 
dog letter, the litera canina. 

I am afraid there is no time for 
more ; but I must just add one more 
German phonograph, that of the 
nightingale: It is, Zuchiit, zicliit, 
zickiit ! Zidiwik, sidiwik, zidiwik ! 
Zifizigo, xifizigo,  zifizigo! tididon, 
zi zi! Tandaradei ! A great phonetic 
artist, not satisfied with these popu- 
lar representations of the note of 
the nightingale, devoted many days 
and nights to a careful study of this 
subject, and the precious result at 
which he arrived was this : 

Deiliduret faledirannuret lidundet 
faladaritturei ! 

It would be easy to produce si- 
milar words from other languages 
in order to show, first, how difficult 
and fanciful all imitations of inarti- 
culate by means of articulate sounds 
must be; secondly, how, after all, 
every one of those imitations ex- 
presses and can express a single 
impression only. One might ima- 
gine the possibility of a language 
consisting altogether of such imi- 
tative sounds. The combination of 
two such imitative sounds, for 
instance, as bow wow, pooh! might 
form a sentence to convey the 
meaning that a certain dog was 
harmless, that he might bark but 
would not bite; but, as a matter 
of fact, no tribe even of the lowest 
savages has yet been discovered 
employing no more than such ut- 
terances. 

The problem, therefore, which 
we have to solve, is this—How, if 
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we start with such interjections 
and imitations, can we ever arrive 
at the real elements of language, the 
residue of all scientific analysis—I 
mean the Roots. If we can account 
for this transition of interjections 
and imitations into roots, we have 
done all that the most exacting 
sceptic can demand. Analysis of 
all given language leads us back to 
roots; experience gives us inter- 
jections and imitations as the only 
conceivable beginning of human 
utterance. If the two can be united, 
the problem is solved. 

Let us go back once more to the 
first beginning of conceptual know- 
ledge, for it is here, if anywhere, 
that the key must be found. The 
simplest concept is the dual, when 
we count two things as one. This 
dual concept can be formed in two 
ways, either by combination or by 
abstraction. 

If we have a word for father and 
a word for mother, then in order to 
express the concept of parents, we 
may combine the two. Thus, we 
actually find in Sanskrit, pitar, fa- 
ther, mdtar, mother, mdtdpitarau, 
mother and father, i.e. parents. 
The same in Chinese.”* Father is 
fi, mother mi; fi-mi, parents. 
Again, a biped with feathers is 
‘kin in Chinese; a quadruped with 
hair is shew; animals in general are 
called ‘kin-sheu. Light is ‘king, 
heavy ¢ing ; ‘king-éing is used to 
express the concept of weight. 

It is clear, however, that this 
process of combining single words 
could not be carried on ad infinitum: 
otherwise life might become too 
short for finishing one single sen- 
tence. We may call our parents 
father and mother, fii-mii, but how 
should we call our family ? 

Here, the faculty of abstraction 
comes to our help. A very simple 
case will show us how the work of 
thought and speech could be abbre- 
viated. As long as people talk of 
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sheep as sheep, and of cows as cows, 
they might very well indicate the 
former by baa, the latter by moo. 
But when, for the first time a want 
was felt of speaking of a flock, nei- 
ther baa nor moo would do. As 
long as there were only sheep and 
cows, a combination of baa and moo 
might have answered, but when 
more animals were included, their 
separate sounds were those most to 
be avoided, because they would 
have conveyed a meaning which 
was not intended. 

So, again, it was easy enough to 
imitate the cries of the cuckoo and 
the cock, and the sounds cuckoo and 
cock might be used as the phonetic 
signs of these two birds. But ifa 
phonetic sign was required for the 
singing of more birds, or it may be, 
of all possible birds, every imitation 
of a special note became not only 
useless, but dangerous; and nothing 
but a compromise, nothing but a 
filing down of the sharp corners 
of those imitative sounds, would 
answer the new purpose. 

This phonetic process of what I 
call the Friction or Despecialisation 
of imitative sounds runs exactly 
parallel with the process of the ge- 
neralisation of our impressions, and 
through this process alone are we 
able to understand how, after a 
long struggle, the uncertain phone- 
tic imitations of special impressions 
became the definite phonetic repre- 
sentations of general concepts. 

Thus, there must have been many 
imitations of the falling of stones, 
trees, leaves, rivers, rain, and hail, 
but in the end they were all com- 
bined in the simple root PAT, ex- 
pressive of quick movement, whether 
in falling, flying, or running. B 
giving up all that could remind the 
hearer of any special sound of 
rushing objects, the root PAT be- 
came fitted as the sign of the gene- 
ral concept of quick movement, and 
from this concept and this root 


22 Endlicher, Chinesische Grammatik, p. 133. 
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sprang afterwards a number of 
words in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
and other Aryan languages. In 
Sanskrit we find patati, he flies, he 
soars, he falls; pata-s, flight; pata- 
ga-s, and patanga-s, a bird, also a 
grasshopper; patatra-m, a wing; 
patika-s, a flag ; pattra-m, a wing, 
a leafof a flower, a leaf of paper, 
a letter; pattrin, a bird; pata-s, 
falling, happening, accident, also 
fall, in the sense of sin, in which 
sense pitaka-m is more frequently 
used; possibly even pitila, the 
Indian name for hell. 

In Greek we find réropa, I fly; 
mernvoc, Winged; wxurérnc, quickly 
flying or running; zorj, flight; 
mrepov and mrépvi, feather, wing, in- 
stead of x(«)repov, x(e)répvt; also 
moranéc, river. Again zizrw, I fall, 
instead of wir(é)rw; morpoc, fall, 
accident, fate; zraac, fall, case, 
used first in a philosophical, then in 
a grammatical sense. In Latin we 
find from the same root, peto, to 
fall on, to assail; to make for, to 
seek, to demand, with its many 
derivative applications; im-petus, 
onslaught; prepes, quickly flying 
also penna, feather, the old pesna, 
for pet-na. 

The number of words derived 
from this root in modern languages 
seems endless, In English alone we 
have petition, petulance, appetite, 
competition, repetition; then pen, 
pinnacle, feather, and many more, 
all to be traced back, step by step, 
and letter by letter, to the old root 
PAT, and to no other root, nor to 
any of the imitative sounds of fall- 
ing, out of which PAT was selected, 
or out of which PAT by a higher 
degree of fitness struggled into life 
and fixity. 

In one of my Lectures on 
the Science of Language, I ex- 
amined in full detail the immense 
progeny of the root MAR, to grind, 
to break. This root itself must be 
looked upon as tuned down from in- 
numerable imitations of the sounds 
of breaking, crushing, crunching, 
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crashing, smashing, mashing, crack- 
ing, creaking, rattling and clatter- 
ing, mawling and marring, till at 
last, after removing all that seemed 
too special, there remained the 
smooth and manageable Aryan root 
of MAR. 

If we once clearly understand 
this natural, nay this necessary pro- 
cess of the mutual friction of imita- 
tive sounds, representing outwardly 
the process of generalisation of 
single intuitions and the origin of 
abstract concepts, we are prepared 
to find what we actually do find in 
the further development of roots. 
Some roots, being useful for special 
purposes, retained something of 
their sharper outline, and became 
popular on that very account ; while 
others that had reached the highest 
point of generalisation, and were 
therefore used most frequently, sup- 
planted parallel roots of a more 
special meaning. 

Again, in this struggle for gene- 
ralisation, many roots must have 
crossed each other, and the swm- 
mum genus of going, moving, doing, 
sounding, must have been reached 
again and again from very different 
starting-points. 

From this point of view nothing 
is easier to understand than that, 
though beginning with the same 
materials, families, villages, tribes 
and races, would, after a very short 
separation, if it took place during 
the Radical Period, have become 
of necessity mutually unintelligible. 
Not only different dialects, and 
different languages, but different 
families of language with different 
roots for their supply, could thus 
have sprung from one common 
source ; and to deny the possibility 
of a common origin of the Aryan 
and Semitic families of speech, from 
this point of view, would be simply 
absurd. 

Another question which has fre- 
quently been asked, viz. whether 
what are commonly called secondary 
and tertiary roots were derived from 
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primary roots, or whether they are 
remnants of earlier stages in the 
development of language, does not 
admit of an equally conclusive 
answer. If we meet with three such 
roots as sar, to go; sarp, to creep; 
sarg, to let go, we have a right to 
look upon the additional letters p 
and g as modificatory elements, and 
upon the roots formed by them, as 
derived and secondary. This is 
particularly the case when these 
additional letters are used systema- 
tically, as, for instance, in forming 
causative, desiderative, inchoative, 
and intensive roots. 

But there are other cases where 
we must admit parallel roots, repre- 
senting to us independent attempts 
of fixing general concepts. If 
one root was possible, so were 
others, similar in sound and mean- 
ing, varieties, not by genealogical 
succession, but by collateral deve- 
lopment,—a process which has of 
late been far too much neglected, 
not only in the Science of Lan- 
guage, but in many other branches 
of Natural Science. 

After what I have now explained, 
it will, I hope, have become clear 
to those who may have listened 
here to my Lectures on the Science 
of Language, that what I formerly 
called Ltoots, or Phonetic Types, are 
indeed the ultimate facts in the 
analysis of language, but that, from 
a higher and philosophical point of 
view, they admit of a perfectly 
intelligible explanation. They re- 
present the nuclei formed in the 
chaos of interjectional or imitative 
sounds; the fixed centres which 
become settled in the vortex of 
natural selection. The scholar be- 
gins and ends with these phonetic 
types; or, if he ignores them, and 
traces words back to the cries of 
animals, or the interjections of men, 
he does so at his own peril. The 
philosopher goes beyond, and he 
discovers in the line which separates 
rationai from emotional language,— 
conceptual from intuitional know- 
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ledge,—he discovers in the roots of 
al] languages, the true barrier be- 
tween Man and Beast. I do not 
ask, like others, for a persuasive 
appeal from the throat of a 
nightingale, or for a gruff re- 
monstrance from a gorilla, before 
I admit that they may be among 
the ancestors of the human race. 
I do not wait even, like Pro- 
fessor Schleicher, till I hear a pig 
say, ‘I am a pig,’ before I grant 
that the same blood may run 
through his veins and our own, and 
—what is far more important—that 
his thoughts, may run through 
the same conceptual channels as our 
own. Show me only one single 
root in the language of animals, such 
as AK, to be sharp and quick; and 
from it two such derivatives as 
asva, the quick one—the horse— 
and acutus, sharp or quick witted ; 
nay, show me one animal that has 
the power of forming roots, that can 
put one and one together, and real- 
ise the simplest dual concept ; show 
me one animal that can think and 
say Two, and I should say that, as 
far as language is concerned, we 
cannot oppose Mr. Darwin’s argu- 
ment,and that man has, oratleastmay 
have been, developed from some 
lower animal. I do not deny that 
there is some force in Mr. Darwin’s 
remark, that both man and monkey 
are born without language; but I 
consider that the real problem 
which this remark places before us 
is to find out why a man always 
learns to speak, a monkey never. 
If, instead of this, we say that, 
under favourable circumstances, an 
unknown kind of monkey may have 
learnt to speak, and thus, through 
his descendants, have become what 
he is now, viz. man, we deal 
in fairy-stories, but not in scientific 
research. Mr. Darwin says, ‘ Lan- 
guage is certainly not a true in- 
stinct, as every language has to be 
learnt.’ Yes, every language has 
to be learnt, but !language itself, 
never. It matters little whether we 
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call language in this sensean instinct, 
a gift, a talent, a faculty, or the pro- 
prium of the species Man. Certain 
it is, that neither the power of lan- 
guage, nor the conditions under 
which alone language can exist, are 
to be discovered in any of the lower 
animals. 

There is one class of philosophers 
who, in the interest, as they believe, 
of freedom of inquiry, lay great 
stress on admitting, if not the 
reality, at least the possibility or 
conceivableness of the development 
of man from a lower animal. What 
is conceivable, depends, however, 
quite as much on the conceiver as 
on the. conceived. Nor do I 
see what, in our case, we should 
gain by saying, that the transi- 
tion of a lower animal into man 
is conceivable, considering that 
the very opposite, too, viz. the 
non-transition of any lower animal 
into man is equally conceivable, and, 
in addition to this, at least as far as 
our experience goes, is real. Surely 
there is something in this word real ; 
there is some weight to be attached 
in every argument to experience, as 
far as it goes. There are hundreds 
and thousands of things in nature 
where we see no reason why they 
should be what they are, and where 
we may easily imagine that they 
might be different from what they 
are. Why should not trees grow 
into the sky ?. why should not birds 
fly up to the moon? To say that 
they would die, is saying nothing, 
at least as far as_ evolutionist 
philosophers are concerned; for 
why should they alone not possess 
the power of adapting themselves 
to new environments ? 

But what should we gain by 
saying that all such things are 
conceivable? Would it not be far 
more useful to try to discover why 
there are such hard and fast lines 
in nature; why certain creatures 
never pass certain limits: why man, 
for instance, was enabled, or if you 
like, prompted and tempted, to 
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generalise, to form a world of 
concepts or roots; to derive from 
these roots, names of new concepts, 
to elaborate, in fact, language, and 
then to make language the founda- 
tion of a culture, which, marvellous 
as it is in our century, is probably 
the seed only for a future growth, 
while no animal ever made even the 
first step in this direction ? 

To admit everything as possible, 
may be very excellent in theory, 
and, as logicians, we no doubt all 
admit that the sun may to-morrow 
rise in the west. But I doubt 
whether that neutral state of mind 
is the best adapted for real work, 
and for the advancement of real 
knowledge. The chemist who, for 
the time being, denies the possi- 
bility, or at least, the admissibility 
of a decomposition of what he calls 
elementary substances, and who 
declares a change of lifeless into 
living matter as inadmissible, is 
much more likely to cross the fron- 
tier, if it can be crossed, than he 
who from the beginning looks upon 
all these distinctions as mere vanish- 
ing lines. 

If we do not simply play with 
words, if we take conceivable in that 
sense which it has among profes- 
sional students, viz., something 
which is in accordance with known 
facts, then we ought not to say that 
the elaboration of language by any 
animal is conceivable; but, on the 
contrary, it becomes our duty to 
warn the valiant disciples of Mr. 
Darwin that before they can claim a 
real victory, before they can call man 
the descendant of a mute animal, 
they must lay a regular siege to a 
fortress which is not to be frightened 
into submission by a few random 
shots; the fortress of language, 
which, as yet, stands untaken and 
unshaken on the very frontier be- 
tween the animal kingdom and man. 

I trust that, in the course of 
these Lectures, when arguing 
against the conclusions of the Dar- 
winian school, I have never shown 
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any want of respect for Mr. Darwin. 
The results at which I have arrived 
by a life-long study of language 
and thought are incompatible with 
the results to which a minute study 
of the human body has led Mr. Dar- 
win. One of us must be wrong, 
and it therefore seems to me mere 
cowardice to shrink from an open 
combat. It is true ‘that Mr. Darwin 
has not paid special attention to the 
problem of language and thought, 
and that all he says about it may 
be contained in some six or eight 
largely-printed small octavo pages.’ 
But I submit that six or eight pages 
from Mr. Darwin may have more 
weight than a volume from many 
other writers. Anyhow, if Mr. 
Darwin is right, then language is 
not what I hold it to be ; itis not the 
embodiment of conceptual thought, 
it is not developed from roots, it is 
not based on concepts. If, on the 
contrary, language is what I hold 
it to be, then man cannot be the 
descendant of some lower animal, 
because no animal except man 
possesses the faculty, or the faintest 
germs of the faculty, of abstracting 
and generalising, and therefore no 
animal, except man, could ever have 
developed what we mean by lan- 
guage. 

Gentlemen, it matters very little 
who is right and who is wrong, 
but it matters a great deal what 
is right and what is wrong. By 
no one should I more gladly confess 
myself vanquished than by Mr. 
Darwin. I feel for him the most 
sincere admiration; nay, I have 
never concealed my strong sym- 
pathy with the general tendency 
of his speculations. His power of 
persuasion, no doubt, is great, but 
equally great is his honest love of 
truth; and when! find him again and 
again admitting that no intermedi- 
ate links between the highest apes 
and man have yet been discovered, 
that the gap between ape and man, 
small as it is, can be filled with ima- 
ginary animals only, I ask myself 
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how it is possible, in the absence 
of all tangible evidence, that our 
matter-of-fact philosophers should 
have listened to such arguments. 
Unless there were, in fact, some 
important germs of truth in his 
philosophy, I cannot think that Mr. 
Darwin could ever have carried us. 
along with him so powerfully and 
almost irresistibly. 

If Mr. Darwin were more anxious 
for victory than for truth, I have no 
doubt he would have handled the 
argument of language, too, in a very 
different spirit. He feels the diffi- 
culty of language, he fully admits 
it; but not seeing how much is 
presupposed by language—looking 
upon language as a means for the 
communication rather than for 
the formation of thought, he thinks 
it might be in man a development 
of germs that may be discovered 
in animals. 

Now a clever pleader—of whom 
we have too many, even in the 
courts of science— might say, 
‘Why, does not the very theory you 
have propounded of the origin of 
roots prove that Mr. Darwin is 
right? Have you not shown that 
animals possess the materials of 
language in interjections; that they 
imitate the. cries of other animais; 
that they communicate with each 
other, and give warning by shrill 
cries; that they know their own 
names, and understand the com- 
mands of their masters? Have you 
not “blessed us altogether,” by 
showing how interjections and imi- 
tations can be filed down, lose their 
sharp corners, become general—be- 
come, in fact, roots? Surely, after 
this, Mr. Darwin will be justified 
more than ever in saying that the 
language of man is the result of 
mere development, and that there 
must have been one or several gene- 
rations of men who had not yet 
generalised their intuitions, and not 
yet filed down the sharp corners of 
their interjections.’ 


I have no doubt that such plead- 
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ing would seem plausible in many a 
court, nay, to judge from the re- 
marks that have been addressed to 
me both by word of mouth and by 
letter, I should not be surprised if se- 
veral members of the jury I am now 
addressing were to lean to the side 
of the animals. Some young ladies 
have assured me that, if I only 
knew their dog, I should have 
spoken very differently ; that no one 
who has not been loved by a dog can 
know what true love and faithful- 
ness are. Some elderly ladies have 
told me that I knew nothing about 
cats, and that their cats possess 
quite as much cleverness, quite as 
much intellect—as they themselves. 
The very statement with which I 
concluded, and by which I wished 
to bring the whole question into the 
narrowest compass, when I said that 
no animal could form the lowest 
generalisation, could count two, or 
think and say Two, has been met by 
the pigeons at Venice. They, at 
all events, I was told, can count 
two; for every day, as soon as the 
clock of St. Mark’s strikes two, 
neither sooner nor later, they as- 
semble from all parts of Venice to 
be fed on the piazza. Surely, there- 
fore, they can count two. This 
seemed indeed unanswerable. But 
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fortunately my informant went on 
to say that the other clocks of Ve- 
nice strike two first, and the pigeons 
pay no attention, but when St. 
Mark’s strikes, they all come, What 
does that prove? It proves that 
they do not count two, but that 
their hungry stomach strikes two, 
and that it is the peculiar sound of 
the St. Mark’s clock, even were it 
to strike twelve, that brings them to- 
gether to their dinner. 

Our own clock reminds me that 
it is time to finish. It was not easy 
to say all I wanted to say in the 
course of three Lectures, and I am 
deeply conscious that some of the 
points on which I touched but 
lightly ought to have been treated 
far more fully. I hope to do this 
on a future occasion, after I have 
had time to examine carefully the 
objections which these Lectures 
have elicited, and may still elicit. 
But I trust I have said enough to 
show you the Science of Language 
in a new light; and to make you see 
its paramount importance for a truly 
scientific study of Psychology, and 
for the solution of problems which 
hang like storm-clouds over our 
heads, and make our very soul to 
quiver. 





A SUB-NOTE OF 


INTERROGATION.’ 


I.—WHAT WILL BE OUR RELIGION IN 1999? 


By FLORENCE 


Monday, May 26, 1873. 

The eclipse of the sun has begun. 7°36 
A.M. 

The eclipse of the sun is at its full. 
8:28 a.m. 

The eclipse of the sun has ended. 9°24 A.M. 

After this a dearth of great eclipses of 
the sun visible in this country succeeds for 
years, 


On August II, 1999, at 12 minutes 20 
seconds to 10 A.M., ‘ local time,’ the next 
total solar eclipse in England is to occur, 
we are told. 

UPPOSING us to study the laws 

under which the Political and 
Moral World is governed as we study 
those under which the solar system, 
the Material World, is 'governed— 
could we arrive at something of the 
same certainty in predicting the 
future condition of human society ? 
how it will be with Europe? how 
it will be with England? how it 
will be with any one of our homes 
or institutions on August 11, 1999, 
at ten o’clock in the morning ? (for 
I would not be particular to a 
minute).! 

One thing is certain, that none 
who now live will then be living 
here. 

[Perhaps by that time we may 
have sufficiently mastered the laws 
of moral evidence to say with equal 
certainty that every one who now 
lives will then be living—Where ? | 

Another thing is certain, that 
everything, down to the minutest 
particular, is so governed, ‘ by laws 
which can be seen in their effects,’ 
that not the most trifling action or 
feeling is left to chance, and that 
any who could see into the mind of 
the ‘ All-Ordering Power,’ as mani- 
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fested by His laws or thoughts, 
could of course predict history. 

All will be Order, not chance. 

But whether it be the Order of 
Disorder, so to speak, or the Order 
of Good Order, depends upon us. 

And this is practically what we 
have to consider. 

What will this world be on August 
II, 1999? 

What we have made it. 


Signs of a Religious War without 
Religion. 


But there are not wanting signs 
that, before 1999, even it may be 
before 1899, great Revolutions may 
have occurred. And what would 
we not then give to have guided 
them in the right direction? Take 
only the state of religious—no, 
we mean ecclesiastical—things in 
France, Rome, and Germany: the 
deposition of the free-and-easy 
Voltairian, with all his unmatched 
services to his country, for the 
ultra Roman Catholic Marshal, 
and the ultrissima Roman Catholic, 
his wife; the new Pilgrimages, 
Miraculous Madonnas, the Roman 
Catholic majority in the Théatre 
Royal, Versailles. Have you not 
the elements of an awful future ? 
awful not merely in the sense of 
terrible, but as big with the fate of 
awe-inspiring events ? 

Bismarck, the wltrissimo on the 
other side, ultor and ultra indeed, 
Jupiter Ultor’ forced into a kind of 
conquest of Roman Catholic South 
Germany, the people all on his side, 
but not for any torrent of religious 


1 Castlereagh’s estimate of ‘human fore-sight’ was ‘in politics and in war,’ for ‘seven 
or ten years,’ 

? Mr. Froude on Calvinism. 

8 Jupiter, not Mars Ultor. 
Cesar by somebody after gaining Philippi. 


Mars was K.C.B.’d Ultor for avenging the death of 


But that is not Bismarck’s way now. 
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feeling, as in the Thirty Years’ War, 
only for a righteous longing after 
political unity and social freedom. 

France, it is just possible, forced 
to drift into the current in the 
opposite direction by her people, 
again from no religious motive, to 
interfere with Italy. 

Papal Court gathering both men 
and money; the whole Roman 
Catholic world putting on its 
armour. 

And when this is done, will not 
the end come? North Germany and 
Italy against all comers ? 

Then Spain: for how many hun- 
dred years under the clergy as her 
sole governors ? Not a government 
to be got rid of by proclaiming and 
Federal-Republicizing. 

Then Alsace and Lorraine: as 
French and Roman Catholic as 
ever, and perhaps arming to oust 
German and Protestant. 

The struggle which began in the 
4th century culminating at the end 
of the rgth. 

And who believes that in all this 
there is any religion? It is like a 
Reformation without Reformers. 

It is a godless God-service, preg- 
nant with great results. 

And before 1999 we may be left 
without a Religion. 

And shall we remain Magazine- 
ing while all this is going on ? 

Or are we to live alone because 
of this ? Negative and solitary dis- 
sent is a mistake. 

Every great reformer began by 
being a solitary dissenter, that is 
true. 

Our Great Master Himself was a 
solitary dissenter to begin with. 

But in every case it was a positive 
dissent ; ending, not in a protest, 
but in a great reform. 


The Indian’s Estimate of our 
Religion. 

What says in these years of En- 
gland a chief of an Eastern religion? 
‘I saw Christ’s hand in England, 
but I did not see Christ’s heart 
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and soul in England.’ 


‘It was the 
hand of Christ outstretched for the 
purpose of doing good to England 


and to the world.’ ‘But where is 
Christian devotion? Where is He 
who went on the mountains to 
pray? Where is that desire to 
overcome temptations with the all- 
conquering force of’ God—‘ where 
is that daily communion with God ?’ 
He goes on to explain what he 
means by ‘those devout men who 
could not live except in prayer,’ that 
is, who ‘ felt the reality,’ or as we 
should say, the Laws or Order, 
tried to discover the Order and 
Laws ‘ of the spiritual world as we 
see to-day the ‘realities’ (Laws) 
‘ of the physical and moral world.’ 
[In this sense, are not the spiritual 
and moral worlds the same? } 
‘Men who wanted to prove every- 
thing upon the ground of direct 
spiritual testimony’ [we like that 
word; but does any one now in 
England believe in moral or ‘ spiri- 
tual’ evidence as he does in physi- 
cal evidence ? or if he means any- 
thing by ‘direct spiritual testi- 
mony,’ do we not supposehim bitten 
by the madness of spirit-rappers 
and table-turners?] ‘men who 
distended their hearts’ [do any 
‘ distend ’ their hearts now to grap- 
ple with the idea, the reality of 
God’s Order? |] and ‘opened the eyes 
of faith in order to see and worship 
the living Father as one infinite 
Spirit ;’ that is, as the Almighty 
Father of whose thoughts the Laws 
or Order of the physicaland spiritual, 
or moral worlds are only the ex- 
pressions. 

See the Eastern’s estimate of our 
Christianity : 

‘By Christianity I never mean 
a certain number of stereotyped 
dogmas and doctrines.’ Does the 


Indian understand by this the 
Established Church and Orthodox 
Dissenters? ‘ By Christianity, I do 
not mean rites and ceremonies.’ 
Does the Indian understand by this 


the ‘No, for 


Papal Church? 
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true Christianity says there is 
no justification in works, nor in ex- 
ternal rites, but righteousness, jus- 
tification and sanctification must be 
the results of spiritual conversion, 
must be worked out by faith. That 
is true Christianity ; that, I say, is 
true Hindooism, that istrue Moham- 
medanism, that is true Zoroastria- 
nism... Not if you are proud of 
ten thousand works of charity, not 
if you have inundated all’ London 
‘with outward institutions’ 

‘No. If you have faith in. the 
living Father, and your whole heart 
has been converted and regenerated, 
then I say you are fit for the king- 
dom of God. And England is still 
as far from the kingdom of heaven 
as youandI are. We are still far 
from that integrity and fullness of 
true theistic Wife (call it Christian 
life if you like); we are all yet far 
from that.’ 

We are indeed. What is Chris- 
tianity ? What is it to be followers 
of Christ? Is it not to be full of 
what the Indian calls the ‘true 
theistic life ?’ that is, to see God in 
everything,to find Him out in every- 
thing, in the Orderor Laws as of His 
moral or spiritual, so of His politi- 
cal or social, and so of His physical 
worlds ?—to find out, one is tempted 
to use the homely word, what He 
is driving at P But is it not the 
sole thing of importance what God 
is dtiving at? To Christ God was 
everything, to us He seems nothing 
—almost, if not quite nothing. Or 
if He is anything, He is only 
the God of Sundays, and only the 
God of Sundays as far as going 
to ‘what we call our prayers,’ 
not the God of our week-days, our 
business and our play, our politics 
and our science, our home life and 
our social life, our House of Com- 
mons, our Government, our Post 
Office and correspondence—such 
an enormous item in these days— 
our Foreign Office, and our India 
Office. 

Our Indian goes on, after a hit 
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at his ‘Hindoo, Mohammedan, and 
Parsee friends,’ let ‘ Christian mis- 
sionaries’ and ‘Christian govern- 
ments’ ‘admit the truth of this: 
that, not by preaching dogmas and 
doctrines, [can anything be more 
appropriate to the state of Europe 
now ? |—‘ but by bringing the spirit 
of true devotion,’ that is, finding 
out God’s purpose in everything, 
‘firm faith and fervent communion 
with God, and on the other hand 
Christ’s noble charity and untiring 
industry in the matters of doing 
good to others,’ must their work be 
done. 

Then our friend gives us a hit for 
what he thinks our ‘bigotry and 
superstition,’ our ‘ 250 small narrow 
sects into which Christendom in 
England has been split up,’ ‘the 
fetters, the bonds of ’ our ‘ sectarian 
dogmatism’; he calls our ‘ sectaria- 
nism’ the ‘ curse of the country.’ 

But he pays us a noble tribute 
when he says that, ‘point out the 
defects of’ English ‘ character ’ to 
‘English people, and they will re- 
ceive your words, I assure you, 
with the utmost alacrity and cheer- 
fulness. In fact, I was oftentimes 
amused to find that what I said 
against English people was received 
with cheers; and all my words, 
which were meant as a sort of en- 
comium on the British people, fell 
flat on the audience. What does 
that show? Is that not a wonder- 
ful trait in the British character, 
that they are so honest, that they 
like to hear a foreigner say what is 
wrong in their character? What 
better proof can you have of the 
national honesty ? Tell John Bull 
his faults, and he praises and ad- 
mires you. Then, I say, England 
requires only to be enlightened in 
order to do justice’... 

Perhaps in this quality England 
differs more than in any other 
from French, Germans, Italians, 
Spaniards. And perhaps from this 
very quality she may be destined 
to strike out the honest, true, God- 
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like—not Godless—God-service (for 
we are always, consciously or un- 
consciously, carrying out God’s 
plans), for all her brethren of man- 
kind. 

Our Indian religious founder 
ends: ‘Now are the grand and 
glorious days of Reformation at 
hand; the kingdom of heaven, 
methinks, isdrawing nigh.’ ‘Sleep 
not, humbly I beg and beseech 
you.’ 

But whether the ‘glorious days 
of reformation’ are drawing nigh 
for Europe, or whether Europe is 
simply to be shattered into two 
hostile camps, the German Empire 
and Italy against the Roman Catho- 
lic host, England standing by, or 
rather rushing by, as to her busi- 
ness in a state of restless, ceaseless 
activity—as to her spiritual inter- 
ests in a Magazine-y state, depends, 
does it not ? upon whether we dis- 
cover and live by the laws of God’s 
Moral World, or whether we con- 
tent ourselves with leaving such 
things to criticism and chance. 

Again, listen to our Eastern 
preacher: ‘Say not that indolence 
and apathy, hypocrisy and inaction, 
characterise ’—shall we insert Eu- 
ropean Roman Catholicism and 
Protestant Reformation at the pre- 
sent day ?—‘ but rather say from 
this time forward there shall not 
be compromise or sleep, apathy, 
hypocrisy, or inaction.’ And also, 
‘the voice of Civilisation is “ Onward, 
forward, and heavenward ;” and let 
our motto from this night be “ On- 
ward, forward, and heavenward.”’’ 

Or shall it be backward, to 
idolatry, superstition, and bigotry ; 
or stand still at stupidity, indiffer- 
ence, and hardening routine, the 
rotten garment of a dead creed; 
or earthward, to engrossing, adul- 
terating shop-keeping and shop- 
ping; and to trifling or sensual 
amusements ? 

This depends upon us. 
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What will this world be on August 
II, 1999 ? 


What we have made it. 

And what in 1999 shall we wish 
to have been doing now ? and what 
shall we wish not to have been 
doing now ? 

What of all the things that we do, 
or say, or think, will it have signi- 
fied that we should have done, or 
said, or thought, then? and what 
will it not have signified ? 

Will crime, will pauperism, will 
the Established Churches, the views 
of God’s government, be the same 
then as now? Will the views of 
family life, of social life, of the 
duties of social life, be the same 
then asnow? Will the distribution 
of riches, and poverty, of land, the 
relative importance and civilisation 
of nations, of old countries and 
colonies, be the same then as now ? 

Will religion consist then, as 
now, not in whether a man is ‘just, 
and true, and merciful;’ whether 
the man seeks to know God, and 
what He is, and what He wishes us 
to do; whether the man seeks to 
be a fellow-worker with God, and 
for this purpose to find out God’s 
plans ; but whether the man ‘ had 
believed what he was told to be- 
lieve?’ had gone to church ‘for 
what he called his prayers,’ and 


,*had duly paid the fees to the 


‘temple ?’ 

What 1999 will be, whether all 
these things are the same then as 
now or worse, or better, depends, of 
course, in its proportion upon what 
we are doing now, or upon what we 
are not doing now. 

What shall we then wish to have 
been doing now ? is the question. 
Is it reading or writing mere ar- 
ticles (of the ‘day’ one cannot 
say, or even of the hour) of the 
Minute and the Boy—not ‘The Hour 
and the Man,’—in weekly and daily 
papers? Is it criticism—the most 


* Mr. Froude on Calvinism, 
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trifling criticism of the most im- 
portant of all subjects, Religion 
—God? speaking of Him not so 
seriously as we should of the Royal 
Academy ; frittering away our time, 
and what is much worse, frittering 
away ourselves in what are called 
‘social duties,’ or ‘family duties,’ 
which too often mean what the 
famous ‘Jack’ meant by helping 
Tom to do—what ?—to do ‘nothing, 
Sir.’ While, on the other hand, the 
vast majority of our fellow-creatures 
are forcibly absorbed in the great 
low problem of ‘bread and beer,’ 
without one intellectual, one spi- 
ritual, one civilising influence in 
their lives. 

Or is it working, solving by real 
personal work the great questions 
or rather problems which, as they 
are solved or unsolved, will make 
1999 what it will be? Such 
as de-pauperisation, colonisation, 
education, reformation, legislation, 
making religion and God a real 
personal presence among us, not a 
belief in a creed, a going toa room 
or church ‘for what we call our 
prayers.’® 

Religion, sermons, consist now 
either in telling us to believe what 
we are ‘told to believe,’ and to at- 
tend the ‘means of grace,’ ‘as by 
law established ;’? never enquiring 
whether there be not other ‘means 
of grace.’ Or else, in telling us 
to practise certain so-called religious 
or social virtues in that ‘state of 
life’ (or state of mind), ‘to which 
it has pleased God to call us,’ 
leaving life just as it is, taking for 
granted that that ‘ state of life’ is 
the one we are dorn into. 

But, in 1999, shall we not wish 
to have worked out what life, 
family life, social life, political life, 
should be? and not to have taken 
for granted that family life, social 
life, political life are to be as they 
are, and we to get as much enjoy- 
ment out of them as we can P 
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To dare to offer some petty sug- 
gestions as to the conduct of every- 
day on the way to 1999, seems 
like gratuitously setting out to 
imitate the mountain which brought 
forth mice. 

Nevertheless, here are a few 
mice : 


I, 


1. Speeches, Articles, Sermons, 
seem always to be made for happy 
people, at least for tolerably suc- 
cessful people, those who have not 
to construct or alter their lives, 
sometimes to begin again life ‘ right 
from the bottom;’ but only to 
make themselves and others as 
happy as possible im their lives. 
It seems taken for granted that 
life is on the best possible footing, 
that life is to be as it is, in families, 
in institutions, in schools, colleges, 
and universities, and among the 
‘masses’ as they are called, as if 
they were Silurian strata. 

And we are only told that we are 
not to be vain, selfish, ambitious 
therein, not to think of ourselves, 
but to consider others, that our 
‘ conversation ’ is to be ‘ in heaven,’ 
and not inthe earth’s opinion or in 
vanity or egotism. 

But we must‘ think of ourselves,’ 
if we cannot do anything well or do 
the thing that we are doing well. 

It is not all ‘vanity’ or ‘ ego- 
tism,’ this thinking about ourselves. 
A person who does well what he 
is doing, or who aspires to nothing 
better or more difficult than what 
he is doing, needs not to think of 
himself. * 

But what of him who does not, 
or who tries at something higher ? 

2. Neither is thought taken or 
advice given for this: sympathy in 
good ‘work is an essential of well- 
being. So much has this been 
felt to be the case that one Church 
has invented a whole system of 
Saints, Angels, guardian Angels, 


5 St. Clement. Quoted by Mr. Froude. 
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Communion of Saints, to supply 
the sympathy which it is too evi- 
dent does not generally exist here, 
though, perhaps, it is felt less and 
less that it does not, owing to our 
being more and more taken up with 
material wants or material enjoy- 
ments. 

But, says one, (for any one may 
feel he has it not, though few may 
now feel its want); ‘sympathy in 
work is an essential of well-being. 
i have none. I used to batter my- 
self about, because, having none, 
T longed for it. What amI to do?’ 

It is much better to acknowledge 
a legitimate want, and that you 
suffer from it. 

But then this is so, that you 
cannot help thinking of yourself! 

All solicitude, repentance, every 
plan of self-improvement is in fact 
thinking of yourself; and very poor 
creatures we should be if we had 
none of these things. 

[A disciple of one of the best of 
‘Saints’ and founders said: ‘Do not 
go and put yourself in a doubtful 
situation when you are in a safe 
place. Now what I call being in a 
safe place is when you are rent 
with solicitudes, and sorrows, and 
when you bear the weight of weari- 
ness according to God’s pleasure 
and for His sake.”] 

3. Neither is thought taken 
or advice given for this : 

Conversation is not only for 
‘vanity,’ or amusement, but for 
persuasion, for teaching, teaching 
sometimes in most important things. 

A conscientious j person,® speak- 
ing the truth in love,’ must ‘think 
of himself,’ of his success or failure 
in such cases, and not atall on the 
score of ‘ vanity ’ or ‘ sensitiveness.’ 
Sometimes, indeed, he may have 
sacrificed his ‘ vanity’ or ‘sensi- 
tiveness,’ or ‘the world’s opin- 
jon, to do or say the thing 
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which nevertheless recalls to him 
‘the busy restless image of self,’ 
which he would so fain forget—re- 
calls it by his very desire to exa- 
mine whether he has done or said 
the thing aright, or could do it 
better. 

If we were more anxious about 
‘right and duty,’ it is said, we should 
be above all this. 

But it is sometimes for right and 
duty’s sake that we leave the easy 
path where we need not think of 
ourselves ; where we are easily en- 
joying (I will not call it happiness), 
perhaps praised and flattered with 
the ‘world’s approbation,’ and go 
into a path for us so difficult as to 
involve continual doubt, care, re- 
flection, even if not heart-rending 
anxiety. And how can these things 
be in imperfect mortals without 
thinking of ourselves? Imperfec- 
tion, struggling with difficulty, in 
the path to perfection, is almost 
equivalent to failure and mistake, 
while gathering experience. And 
how can experience be free from 
self-reflection? In short, a con- 
scientious person must often give up 
the self-complacency of conscience 
in the very path of conscience and 
of Christ, and must often think of 
the world’s opinion in the very path 
of deserting the world’s opinion. 

Never dispute with anybody who 
wishes to contradict you, says a 
most reasonable saint. For even if 
you are victorious, yours is the loss. 
Quite true: nevertheless, often in 
the path of right and duty, we must 
contend, not with anybody, but 
with everybody, and be contradicted 
by everybody. And we are thus 
compelled to think of ourselves and 
of the ‘ world’s opinion’ in the very 
act of disregarding ourselves and 
the world’s opinion. 

Can any of us have dwelt half a 
century in this world, and not feel, 


* There are not a few who feel like poor Archbishop Darboy of Paris, when in prison 
under the Commune: ‘Shoot me here where I am; but no more interviews—no more 


interrogatories. I am not fit for them,’ 
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if we have others depending upon 
us: And I have lived twice the 
time or more of these young things, 
have had twice, perhaps a hundred 
times, their experience, and have I 
no more truth to tell them, no more 
help to give them, than this? Not 
till we can say: ‘The word which 
ye hear is not mine, but the Father’s 
which sent me,’ can conscientious 
people who have others depending 
on them for a life’s guidance have 
any confidence in their own words. 

And how is this to be attained ? 
Only by being always with the 
thought of God, not with our own 
thoughts; not repeating over and 
over to ourselves our own thoughts 
and plans, but asking: What is His 
plan? What will He bring out of 
this? Asking: What in 1999 will 
have been the thing that we in 1999 
should have wished to have done in 
1873, to tell not only upon 1873, 
but upon 1899 and 1999 P : 

But this requires a very different 
‘agonizing’ from what we see in 
workshops, in drawing-rooms, in 
Churches, in echools, in Hyde Park, 
or even in the House of Commons, 
or the Cabinet ; though one would 
have thought it a very inspiring 
thing to legislate, and so form the 
lives, in as far as they can be formed 
by legislation, of millions of our 
fellow-beings. 

4. To do what we have to do ‘ for 
the work’s sake only,’ to be grieved 
at failure only because it is failure 
in the work, we are most truly 
told. But then we must know how 
to do the work ; we must study how 
not to make a failure, if we are 
not to fail—in God’s work as 
in all work. There is a higher 
thing than to be grieved only at 
one’s failure in God’s work, and 
that is, to strain every faculty not 
to make a failure, to give all one’s 
powers to succeed in that work, as 
men do to succeed in making a 
fortune. 

Failure is essential—on the road 
to success. But it never seems to 
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be thought that it is more difficult 
to discover the ways of creating the 
kingdom of heaven on earth, than 
to discover the ways of the Solar 
System. Yet no one would ever 
think of recommending the study 
of Astronomy to be pursued in the 
weak, pretentious, sententious man- 
ner that we are preached to about 
pursuing Life. Yet Life is a harder 
study than Astronomy, if we are 
really to succeed in it, really to 
succeed in bringing about a little 
corner of the kingdom of heaven. 

We are never lectured about the 
study of anything else in the wild, 
wishy-washy, womanish terms that 
we are preached to about life. And 
this is thought Christian: as if 
Christ had not been the boldest 
preacher that ever was about re- 
forming life. 

‘Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it.’ 

‘If thy right hand offend thee, 
cut it off.’ 

‘*He has married a wife and 
therefore he cannot come ’—in sad 
irony, as if he ought not to bring 
her with him!—or rather, as if he 
ought not to have ‘ married a wife’ 
for fellow service in God’s work ! 

‘Who is my mother? and who 
are my brethren? § Whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.’ 

‘If any man come to me, and 
hate not his father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren, 
and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple.’ 


II 


This is what the best morality 
teaches us now :— 

1. ‘If we lived habitually above 
ourselves,’ it is most truly said, 
‘we might hope to attain that self- 
control which is the source of 
freedom.’ 

Freedom is indeed not doing as 
we like, not everybody following 
his or her own way (even if that 
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were possible), but ‘self-control.’ 
Self-control, plus a control or com- 
mand of our subject, gives ‘ free- 
dom,’ but a person who has no con- 
trol over any subject, or right use 
of any faculties, cannot have free- 
dom. 

It all comes to the same thing, 
viz., the necessity of doing what we 
do well, of what we do being what 
is well to do, if we are to attain 
what is commonly called ‘ humility,’ 
disregard of self, useful care for 
others, efficient service of God and 
of our brethren. 

2. The kingdom of heaven is 
within, but we must also make it 
without. 

There is no public opinion yet, it 
has to be created, as to not commit- 
ting blunders for want of know- 
ledge. Good intentions are supposed 
enough; yet, blunders, organised 
blunders, de more mischief than 
crimes. Carelessness, indifference, 
want of thought, when it is or- 
ganised indifference, as in a family, 
as in a college or university, as in 
an institution, as in a great govern- 
ment office, as in social or political 
life. Yes, indeed, organised care- 
lessness is more hurtful even than 
actual sin, as every day we may 
have cause to find out. 

To study how to do good work 
as a matter of life and death, to 
‘agonize’ so as to obtain practical 
wisdom to do it, there is little or no 
public opinion enforcing this, con- 
demning the want of it. 

Until you can create such a 
public opinion, little good will be 
done, except by accident or acci- 
dental individuals. But when we 
have such a public opinion we shall 
not be far from having a ‘kingdom 
of heaven’ externally even here. 

For this is:—Creating a ‘king- 
dom of heaven’ without. 

A ‘kingdom of heaven’ within 
only—in this modern world, at 
least (as Christ put it, the truth 
was perfect)—a kingdom of heaven 
within only and not without, is :— 
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The good intention sans wisdom, 
sans labour, sans ‘agonising’ to 
create it without. 

To create a religiously high, 
true public opinion is—is it not P— 
to create a ‘kingdom of heaven’ 
without—that is, externally in this 
world. 

There was a young man once, 
rich in all the gifts of nature and 
of fortune, or, as he said himself, 
with ‘means, time, and inclination,’ 
who was not satisfied with merely 
embellishing a happy home with 
good manners—with taking the 
world as it is, as the phrase runs. 
He was so convinced of the neces- 
sity of creating a kingdom of 
heaven without, of the little that 
is done towards this among the great 
mass of people that, again to use 
his own words, he felt he ‘should 
be a thief and a murderer,’ if he 
‘withheld what he so evidently 
owed.’ He accordingly went to 
live in the East End of London, to 
study the people first, in order to 


know how to help them. 

This is his striking evidence :— 
‘The people create’ (not the king- 
dom of heaven, but) ‘ their destitu- 


tion and their disease.’ He saw 
‘the habitual condition of this 
mass of humanity — its uniform 
mean level, the absence of anything 
more civilising than a grinding 
organ to raise the ideas beyond the 
daily bread and beer, the utter want 
of education, the complete indif- 
ference to religion, with the fruits 
of all this, viz., improvidence, dirt, 
and their secondaries, crime and 
disease.’ But he was not satisfied 
with coolly saying: It is the people’s 
own fault. He saw the necessity, 
and set about the work of altering 
the circumstances, the ‘state of 
life,’ in order to bring about a 
kingdom of heaven. He is particu- 
larly clear in his views. He says 
that ‘moderate frugality and provi- 
dence’ would bring ‘the destitu- 
tion and disease of this city within 
quite manageable limits—that this 
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‘amount of change,’ viz., to ‘ bodily 
ease and advancement in life,’ * will 
be within two generations.’ ‘Good 
laws,’ he says, ‘energetically en- 
forced, with compulsory education, 
supplemented by gratuitous indi- 
vidual exertion,’ ‘ will certainly ’ 
give ‘the mass so much of industry 
and morality,’ as is ‘conducive’ to 
this ‘ bodily ease and advancement 
in life,’ 

Is he satisfied P 

No: he adds: ‘Unfortunately, 
this amount of change may be 
effected without the least improve- 
ment in the spiritual condition of 
the people.’ 

Were ‘the best disposed in the 
West,’ who have ‘ means, time, and 
inclination,’ to go and live in the 
Bast End, as 7 he did, where, as he 
says, ‘ there are hardly any residents 
with enough leisure to give much 
time,’ what a work for them ! 

But then they must know how to 
do it. 

[ We hear that the Shah of Persia 
is now owned by Baron Reuter— 
the kingdom of Persia leased to a 
telegraphist. This is the most cu- 
rious sign of the Age— material 
progress apparently eating us up. 
For the Telegraph-monger to own 
the ‘King of Kings,’ who thinks 
himself the ‘ Asylum of the World,’ 
the Son of the Sun, is as if Pick- 
ford owned the Pope. ] 

3. ‘To practise, to feel’ these 
so-called ‘dreams,’ ‘to make them 
our own,’ this is, we are truly told, 
‘ not far from the kingdom of hea- 
ven upon earth,’ 

But we must also make them 
not only our own, but others’ own. 

The kingdom of heaven is within; 
but no one laboured like Christ to 
make it without. He actually 
recommended people to leave their 
own lives to do this, so much was 
he penetrated by the conviction, 
filled by the enthusiasm, that we 
MUST ALTER the ‘state of life,’ (Nor 


conform to it—no, oh, thrice, ten 
times, no ; a hundred times, no,) 
into which we are born, in order to 
bring about a ‘kingdom of heaven.’ 

Never was anything less like re- 
maining within good intentions 
than Christ’s teaching, than Christ’s 
example. 

And when we remember what a 
tender nature He was of, His pro- 
viding on the Crossa home for His 
mother, and so many other inci- 
dents, then we see that the call of 
God was there, that He was right, 
that we must go forth into the 
world to bring about the kingdom 
of heaven. 

His was not Roman Catholic 
mysticism at all. 

‘Myself is so different from my- 
self,’ under different circumstances. 
We must make these circumstances 
for others and for ourselves—these 
circumstances which shall make 
ourselves different from our low, 
mean, selfish selves, which shall 
raise us to ‘live habitually above 
ourselves.’ 

‘It is no use praying for rain, if 
the wind is in that quarter,’ said 
the observant country clerk. 

‘It is no use praying for’ Parlia- 
ment, if the wise and earnest leaders 
are not, who know what they want, 
and are able to show the way to 
what they want; if these are the 
days of superficial discussion when 
every body, even the Cabinet, is 
like a periodical and a magazine, 
that is, ‘ getting up’ out of reading 
a subject, whether a pauper or an 
iron-clad, whether a soldier or a 
colony, it does not matter—as peo- 
ple get up leading or periodical 
articles—and calling this Adminis- 
tration. 

If we did the things people 
now prate about, write about, 
speechify, debate, report about, that 
would be—Administration. 

It is no use bringing about ‘Army 
Re - organisation,’ or abolishing 





7 This man is dead: but, ‘being dead, yet speaketh.’ 
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‘purchase,’ (making the Crown 
outwit the House of Lords), if our 
control or supply system cannot 
march 30,000 men thirty miles 
with friendly farmers in our own 
country; if this annual autumn cam- 
paigning is not real campaigning, 
with supplies not coming across 
the ‘enemy’s’ lines; if all the sub- 
sidiary services are not to be called 
out to co-operate, really to co- 
operate, as in time of war, in 
actual campaigning combination, 
to ensure, really to ensure, the 
exercise, and thereby the proper 
selection for promotion of officers 
in executing these combinations. 
Otherwise ‘ re-organisation ’ is only 
a much-abused word. 

It is no use preaching about the 
‘kingdom of heaven within’ to 
undergraduates, if a great ‘ancestral’ 
college, the seat of political and 
noble men’s sons, is a seat of care- 
lessness, idleness, conviviality, prac- 
tical jokes, even if nothing worse. 

It is no use talking about the 
‘kingdom of heaven within,’ if our 
home is a nest of jarring or thought- 
less elements, every member trying 
to do as he orshe likes, even though 
without much harm—to get all they 
can of pleasure or amusement out 
of this poor earth, giving nothing 
back. Every one of us has known 
how the finest moral natures, in 
this home life have been trampled 
out, have existed uselessly. Unable 
to raise others to their standard, 
their very virtues, their humility and 
unselfishness, have turned against 
them, have dragged them down 
to others’ standards. 

The kingdom of heaven within 
and not without, is too much of the 
doctrine of Roman Catholic or other 
modern mystics, or Euthyphros,! 
or Ecclesiastics, who never propose 
any kingdom of heaven without, 
except that there should be more 
prayers organised. 

This is exactly the doctrine of mo- 
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dern religious women. They would 
never create a kingdom of heaven 
without, would never ‘ contribute 
to the re-constitution of society,’ 
[a phrase borrowed, somewhat re- 
luctantly, from a (not) admirable 
Communist philosopher]. In some 
sense, our teaching of universal! 
‘toleration,’ of ‘charity,’ rather 
than teaching that we must search 
out the truth, ‘with groanings 
that cannot be uttered,’ is an obstacle 
to ‘progress,’ by making the pre 
sent state of things beautiful. 

4. Is there not danger that we 
may run altogether into 

a. Universal toleration, 

b. Universal criticism ? 

And though this seems a paradox, 
is it one ? 

For a. in eclecticism people lose 
discrimination; discrimination of 
truth, of character, discrimination 
between the merits of various ways 
of life or various circumstances, 
discrimination between what is 
mere criticism, and what is creation 
or progress towards creation. 

There are some who see no dif- 
ference between Sidney Herbert 
and other war ministers ; between 
Sir Robert Peel and other premiers. 

There are some who see little 
difference between St. Paul and a 
Saturday Reviewer. 

There are some who see no dif- 
ference between Christ Church and 
Balliol Colleges. Or, if they do, 
they think indifference and care- 
lessness better than what they are 
pleased to call a ‘hot bed of ration- 
alism and infidelity.’ 

There are some who see little 
difference between a Luther and a 
Pére Hyacinthe: a Savonarola and 
a Dr. Dollinger. 

There are some who see no dif- 
ference between the mutual flattery 
of clever men of a college or mem- 
bers of a family; and the real, 
honest sympathy and co-operation 
in the real honest search after truth. 


* Euthyphro said that ‘piety’ was: To do as I do. 
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There are some who see no dif- 
ference between a Positivist and a 
John Stuart Mill—oh! too soon 
taken from us—he ‘should have 
died hereafter,—-when shall we see 
again that true ‘liberality,’ which 
would wish to be defeated in the 
cause of truth ?—when shall we 
see again that Passion of Reason or 
Reason of Passion—impassioned 
Reason and reasonable Passion— 
wise, but ‘thrilling with emotion 
to his fingers’ ends ’—passionate 
in the cause of Truth alone, Sancta 
Sophia ?—Had there been a god- 
dess called the ‘ Passion of Reason,’ 
he would not have considered the 
gender humiliating, but have asked: 
Why did the Greeks make Wisdom 
a Woman? There are none like him 
—none to come after him. [It seems 
equally impossible to pass over the 
death of such a man without a note, 
or with such a note as this. ] 

But we must on. 

And b. Does it not follow from 
such want of the discriminating 
power that criticism is rife, very 
rife indeed ? that people scarcely 
can speak of others, except by 
speaking ill of them? so that 
whoever is rightly disgusted by 
this can hardly let others be spoken 
of at all inhis presence. Also, 
that there is scarcely anything be- 
tween stupid praise or bitter criti- 
cism ? and no discrimination as to 
the ideal lying hid in each man’s 
character, as to the work he can 
do in life. 

Yet there must be an ideal in 
God’s mind for each man, woman, 
and child, for the work he, she, or 
it is put here to do. 

But may we not be pretty sure 
that by 1899 or 1999 either, 
Pére Hyacinthe and Dr. Déllinger 
will not have reformed the 
Church; that Bismarck will not 
have assisted Religion by expelling 
the Jesuits; that the French will 
not have given France a Govern- 
ment or a Constitution, at least 
through ousting of M. Thiers ; that 
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Christ Church College will not 
have brought Oxford to philosophy, 
statemanship, or real learning, at 
least under the present régume ; 
that Reviewing will not have made 
one discoverer of truth or of the 
ways and plans of God, nor even one 
earnest seeker after the ways and 
plans of God ; that present politics 
will not have re-organised Army, 
or Navy, or Church; or abolished 
crime or pauperism; that present 
preaching which takes so very 
small a part, aspires after so very 
small a part of the reorganisation 
of life, will not have re-organised 
life by 1999 ? 

Discussion now-a-days almost 
precludes consideration—it leaves 
no time for thought. Criticism 
precludes real judgment. It is not 
mere discussion, the busy-body dis- 
cussion, not people discussing a 
subject who know nothing and have 
thought ont nothing about it, or 
only what they have gleaned by 
reading different articles of opposite 
periodicals—which brings any con- 
tribution to the real knowledge of 
the subject, which does any good. 
That is discussion, not of sense, but 
of nonsense. The only discussion 
which can be of any use is that be- 
tween persons who have thought 
out something about the subject 
—who bring some contribution of 
individual thought or of personal 
knowledge to the common stock. 
What a valuable rule it would be, 
for every half-hour spent in discus- 
sion, spend two previous half-hours 
in thought! Discussion will not 
govern the world, nor even a single 
home in it. 

Language, said Talleyrand, was 
given us to conceal our thoughts. 
Even that is better than what we 
see now, when language seems to 
be given us to conceal our want of 
thoughts. 


1 


Did a voice come ‘crying in the 
wilderness’ now, what would it ery? 
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In this wilderness, not of ‘ monkeys,’ 
but of critics, would it not cry: 
Create and donot criticise? Goethe’s 
idea of a devil—‘ der Geist der stets 
verneint ’—was: the spirit of criti- 
cism without earnestness, which is 
always negative, never creates— 
which neither hates what is bad 
nor loves what is good—criticism 
without results. 

And the German tale indicates 
the same: The student rising by 
earnest effort to a certain height; 
then, what comes to kill the en- 
thusiasm which bore him up? 
Criticism without depth! He be- 
comes a clever common-place critic 
of that towards which he once 
so earnestly struggled upwards— 
the insight into God’s plans of 
moral government, which are lead- 
ing us on to perfection in eternity 
—for perfection equals eternity; 
that is, the idea of perfection, 
of progress towards perfection 
includes the idea of eternity— 
is the same, in fact—since we see 


very well that no one attains per- 
fection here; and he must be but a 


stupid creator who grants, nay 
arranges for a little progress, and 
then cuts it short. As St. Anselm 
and Descartes found a formula for 
the evidence of the existence of God, 
so a formula, perhaps, might be 
found—might it not? for evidence 
of the existence of eternity in God’s 
idea of perfection. 

But criticism has no sympathy 
with nor insight into the ways of 
(Jod, the higher ways of man. It 
has no idea of understanding the 
*Welt-Ordnung,’ the plans or laws 
of the Almighty Father. It makes 
a great show of enquiry and, of 
power; but there is nothing be- 
hind, nothing within, nothing with 
the principle of life in it, it is 
all temporary, negative, unreal. It 
interrupts us when we are begin- 
ning to find out something of the 
ways and thoughts and purposes 
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of God, and volunteers a thought or 
way of its own. 

May we finish with another pa- 
rable ? 

Criticism has stripped Religion 
of many superstitions, has killed in- 
numerable parasites which choked 
her vigour, truth and beauty—has 
cleared away historical or tradi- 
tional rubbish, or rather what was 
not historical, with mistranslations, 
interpolations, and all the rest of 
it—has cured Religion of many 
ugly excrescences. But has it ad- 
vanced us one step nearer in the 
study of God’s real character, the 
character which makes us love? 
Has it taught us the knowledge of 
the Perfect Being? And is not the 
love of a Perfect Being the essence 
ofall Religion? May it not rather 
have killed Religion with the 
cure of superstition? Here is my 
parable:—A famous French phy- 
sician exclaimed when his patient 
died: ‘Il est mort guéri.’ 

Let us not have to say: Religion 
is tured, but dead. Let us not 
think when we have stripped or 
cured Astronomy, Science, History, 
above all Religion, of their supersti- 
tions, errors, vain traditions, ex- 
crescences, that this is all. 

Sometimes it had almost been 
better if we could not go on to the 
discovery of truth, that we had let 
feeling, though mixed with error, 
alone. True Truth must always in- 
spire a higher feeling than truth 
mixed with error. But then truth 
must be found. Up then, and ‘ On- 
ward, Forward and Heavenward,’ as 
our Hindoo reformer says. 

Let us press on so that 1999 shall 
have as much more truth than 1873 
as it should have; much more 
advance of truth than 1873 has over 
1746; for truth should advance by 
geometrical, not arithmetical pro- 
gression, or rather by progress which 
cannot be measured or fettered by 
numbers. 
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ROISSART’S Chronicles proba- 
bly throw more light on certain 
aspects of the period to which they 
refer than is thrown by any other 
single writer upon any other period. 
What Boswell did for the literary 
society of which Johnson formed the 
centre, what St. Simon did for the 
Court of Louis XIV., Froissart did 
for the military life of the four- 
teenth century. His history extends 
over a period of seventy-three years, 
beginning with the accession of 
Edward III. in 1327, and ending 
with the coronation of Henry IV. in 
1400. He appears to have been 
born himself in 1337, and he must 
have lived into the fifteenth cen- 
tury, though the date of his death 
is not known. His whole life was 
devoted to the production of his 
book. He was continually engaged 
either in collecting materials for it 
or in making use of them. This 
appears from many passages, in 
which he describes his various jour- 
neys and their common object; 
namely, to collect information. 


I, John Froissart (he says in one place), 
set myself to work at my forge to produce 
new and notable matter relative to the wars 
between France and England and their 
allies which excellent materials I 
shall work upon as long as I live, for the 
more I labour at it the more it delights me, 
just as a gallant knight or squire at arms 
who loves his profession, the longer he con- 
tinues in it so much the more delectable it 
appears. 


Notices, indeed, are scattered over 
the latter half of his work, which 
show that he had hardly any other 
occupation in life than that of col- 
lecting news. Speaking of one of 
the attempts made in the time of 
Richard II. to make a permanent 
peace between England and France, 
he says, ‘I, who at the time resided 
in Abbeville to learn news ’—Abbe- 
ville being the scene of the treaty. 
But the most characteristic passage 
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of all is one in which he gives an 
account of his modus operandi: 

I may, perhaps, be asked, how I became 
acquainted with the events in this history 
to speak so circumstantially about them. 
I reply to those who shall do so, that I 
have with great attention and diligence 
sought in divers kingdoms and countries 
for the facts which have been or may here- 
after be mentioned in it: for God has given 
me grace and opportunities to see and make 
acquaintance with the greater part of the 
principal lords of France and England. It 
should be known that in the year 1390 I 
had laboured at this history thirty-seven 
years, and at that time I was fifty-seven 
years old: a man may, therefore, learn 
much in such a period when he is in his 
vigour and well received by all parties. 
During my youth I was five years attached 
to the King and Queen of England, and 
kindly entertained in the household of 
King John of France and King Charles 
his son. I was in consequence enabled to 
hear much during those times; and for 
certain the greatest pleasure I have ever 
had was to make every possible enquiry in 
regard to what was passing in the world, 
and then to write down all that I had 
learnt. 


The result of the uninterrupted 
and sedulous gratification of these 
tastes, for many years of his life 
together, was that he succeeded 
in producing an enormous histo- 
rical picture, which, whatever may 
be its defects in detail, may at all 
events be trusted to give a vivid 
general representation of its subject. 
I will try to give some indica- 
tions of the nature of the principal 
matters which are to be learnt from 
his pages. The task is not so for- 
midable as it might appear to be 
from the extent of the work. 
Johnes’s translation of Froissart 
contains six thick volumes in com- 
mon 8yo., or 1,500 closely printed 
pages in royal 8vo., but by far the 
greater part of the work is com- 
posed of matter so uniform in its 
character, that it is comparatively 
easy to point out and illustrate 
the most striking passages. 

The first words of the first chap- 
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ter state correctly the object of the 
whole book: ‘ To encourage all va- 
lorous hearts, and to show them 
honourable example, I, John Frois- 
sart, will begin to relate, &c.’ The 
one eternal subject of the apparently 
endless history is war. Other things 
come in incidentally, but the gene- 
ral impression which Froissart gives 
is that the age in which he lived 
was completely given over to fight- 
ing, and cared about nothing else 
whatever. Besides the great war 
between France and England, which 
lasted, with occasional and very ill- 
observed truces, for about one hun- 
dred and twenty years, there were 
subsidiary wars almost toonumerous 
to mention: wars between England 
and Scotland, wars between the 
French and the Flemings, wars be- 
tween Ghent and Bruges, three- 
sided wars in Brittany, wars be- 
tween France and Navarre, wars 
in Spain, wars in Portugal, wars in 
Béarn, wars in the different pro- 
vinces which fell by degrees under 
the power of the Dukes of Bur- 


gundy, wars in the country of Foix; 
wars, in a word, wherever there was 
an independent or semi-independent 


feudal ruler. The possession of 
Gascony by the Black Prince let 
loose the Gascons against the French 
in every direction; and, to crown all, 
the Free Companies carried on wars 
on their own private account, which 
were neither more nor less than 
murder, robbery, and arson on a 
gigantic scale, and conducted for 
no other object than that of collect- 
ing plunder. These wars, more- 
over, were very different from those 
of later times. A war in the four- 
teenth century seems to have meant 
unlimited license to everyone who 
could raise a small force, to fly at 
the throats of everyone else who 
had anything to lose- We learn 
from other authorities what were 
the practical results of wars thus 
conducted. Great parts of France 
were reduced to the condition of 
a desert, which it ceased to be worth 
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while to cultivate. The population 
took refuge in caves, and endured 
a degree of misery which has pro- 
bably been seldom exceeded at any 
period of history. Such is the pic- 
ture, as drawn by modern histo- 
rians, of the result of the English 
wars in France; but, except by an 
effort of reflection, no one would ever 
be led to suspect its existence simply 
by reading Froissart. His history 
flows on in an interminable stream of 
narrations of petty contests, the in- 
terest of which has long since en- 
tirely ceased. Castle after castle is 
besieged and taken, town after town 
burnt, skirmish after skirmish won 
or lost, and yet it never seems to 
occur to the chronicler that there 
is anything shocking in his story, 
or that anyone can recognise in it 
anything but a delectable record of 
magnificent exploits. With Join- 
ville war, at least war between Chris- 
tians, is a great evil, and the preser- 
vation of the lives and property of 
his subjects is the great duty of a 
feudal lord—a greater and more 
pressing duty even than crusading. 
Comines, again, is full of moral 
reflections on the iniquitous and 
monstrous character of many of 
the events which he witnessed; but 
Froissart, ‘l’insouciant Froissart,’ 
as M. Michelet continually calls him, 
is perfectly at ease in his conscience, 
and never feels shocked at any- 
thing that he has to record. 

In Edward the Third’s first inva- 
sion of Picardy ‘a troop of English 
and Germans . . . came to Origny 
St. Bénoit, a tolerably good town, 
but weakly enclosed, so that it 
was soon taken by assault, robbed, 
and pillaged, an abbey of nuns 
violated, and the whole town 
burnt. They then marched to- 
wards Guise and Ribemont. The 
King of England came and lodged 
at Vehories, where he remained a 
whole day, while his people over- 
ran all the country thereabouts and 
laid it waste. The King then took 
his road to La Flamengrie, in his 
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way to L’Eschelle in Tierache. 
The Marshals, with the Bishop of 
Lincoln, accompanied by upwards 
of 500 lances, crossed the river 
Trisagee, entered the Laonnois near 
the estate of the Lord of Coucy, 
and burnt St. Gouvin and the town 
of Marle.’ Leaving the approach 
of the main French army, they 
‘burnt in their retreat a very good 
town called Crécy-sur-Selle, with 
a great many other,s as well as 
villages in that neighbourhood.’ 
The French, entering Hainault, 
‘came to the town of Haspres, 
which was a large, handsome town, 
though not fortified; nor had the 
inhabitants any fear, for they had 
never received the smallest notice 
of war being declared against the 
country. The French, on entering 
the town, found everyone within 
doors. Having taken and pillaged 
what they pleased, they burnt the 
town so completely that nothing 
but the walls remained.’ The 
French were fired upon from 


Quesnoy by cannon ‘which flung 


large iron bolts in such a manner as 
made the French afraid for their 
horses, so they retreated and burnt 
Grand Warigny and Petit Warigny, 
Frelaines, Famurs, Martre, Semery, 
and Artre, Sariten, Turgies, Esti- 
ven, and the Hainaulters fled from 
these towns to Valenciennes. The 
French afterwards encamped their 
battalions upon the hill of Valen- 
ciennes, where they lived in a rich 
and splendid manner.’ The Duke 
of Normandy, who commanded on 
this occasion, ‘ gave notice for his 
army to dislodge and enter Hainault, 
and burn and destroy everything 
without exception.’ The burning of 
twenty-four other towns and the de- 
vastation of large tracts of country 
is mentioned in the same chapter. 
After staying for a night at 
Main and Fontenelles, they burnt 
Main and Fontenelles, and also 
the convent which belonged to 
Madame de Valois, sister-german 
to the King of France. The Duke 
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was much vexed at this, and had 
those who set it on fire hanged: 
In their retreat they completed the 
burning of the town of Trie and its 
castle; the mills were also de- 
stroyed.’ It would be easy to fill 
pages with similar extracts, but 
difficult to find a single expression 
of pity or disapproval, unless indeed 
churches are attacked. In describ- 
ing, for instance, the storm of 
Durham by the Scotch, Froissart 
says: ‘All were put to death with- 
out mercy and without distinction 
of persons or ranks; men, women, 
children, monks, canons and priests; 
no one was spared, neither was 
there house or church left standing. 
It was pity thus to destroy in 
Christendom the churches wherein 
God was served and honoured.’ 
Froissart draws the line above pro- 
fanity. An English squire profaned 
the elements of the sacrament at a 
village called Ronay in order to 
steal the chalice, and having struck 
the priest with his gauntlet, ‘his 
horse began to caper and to play 
such violent tricks that no one 
dared to approach him: after 
many plunges, they both fell to the 
ground with their necks broken’ 
(which was rather hard upon the 
horse), ‘and were immediately 
turned into dust and ashes. His 
companions, seeing this, made a vow 
that from henceforward they would 
never violate the sanctity of any 
church.’ The places in which he 
shows genuine pity are very few. 
I have a note of two. Limoges, 
having gone over to the French, 
was retaken by the Black Prince, 
and was not only sacked and burnt, 
but all the population were mas- 
sacred. Upon this Froissart does 
go so far as to say: ‘It was a most 
melancholy business, for all ranks, 
ages, and sexes cast themselves on 
their knees before the prince 
begging for mercy, but he was so 
inflamed with passion and revenge 
that he listened to none, but all 
were put to the sword wherever 
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they could be found, even those 
who were not guilty; for I know 
not why the poor were not spared, 
who could not have had any part in 
this treason, but they suffered for 
it, and indeed more than those 
who had been the leaders of the 
treachery. There was not that day 
in the city of Limoges any heart so 
hardened or that had any sense of 
religion who did not deeply bewail 
the unfortunate events passing 
before their eyes; for upwards of 
3,000 men, women and children 
were put to death that day. God 
have mercy on their souls! for they 
were veritable martyrs.’ He ob- 
serves, too, in reference to the 
wars between the men of Ghent 
and the Earl of Flanders, that they 
were caused by the Devil. ‘You 
know wise men think that the Devil, 
who is subtle and full of artifice, 
labours night and day to cause 
warfare wherever he finds peace 
and harmony,’ and he accordingly 
did soin Flanders. ‘ The Devil, who 
never sleeps, put it in the heads of 


the people of Bruges to make a 


canal from the river Lys.’ He 
alsocontrived quarrels between some 
of the inhabitants and the Earl of 
Flanders, and so by trifling events 
struck up war between Ghent, 
Bruges, and the Earl of Flanders. 
The cause of the war lay a good 
deal deeper than Froissart supposed, 
but it is something that he admits 
that war is in any case a work of 
the Devil. 

Repulsive as this way of regard- 
ing war is to our modern views, it 
must be owned that there are many 
passages in Froissart which enable 
us to understand the view which he 
took of war, and to appreciate its 
attractive and romantic, as well as 
its brutal, side. The actual bel- 
ligerents, the fighting men them- 
selves, treat each other throughout 
with distinguished courtesy, and 
much more in the spirit of com- 
petitors in a game of skill and 
strength, than in that of real 
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deadly enemies. Great part of the 
book consists of accounts of tour- 
naments, single combats, captures, 
rescues, and ransoms; and it is 
remarkable to observe in how very 
many cases the most desperate per- 
sonal encounters end without loss 
of life, and even without serious 
wounds. A single illustration will 
be enough upon this point. Certain 
English and Navarrese knights were 
on their journey to Cherbourg 
under a passport from the Con- 
stable of France. They stopped to 
dine at Chateau Gosselin. ‘ When 
they had dismounted at the inn, 
like travellers who wished to repose 
themselves, the knights and squires 
of the castle came to visit them as 
brother soldiers who always see 
each other with pleasure, particu- 
larly the French and English.’ A 
French squire, John Boucmel, met 
an English squire, Nicholas Clifford, 
and insisted on having three courses 
with a lance with him, as each had 
a high reputation as a man-at-arms, 
Clifford made a variety of excuses, 
but Boucmel insisted on tilting; 
and at last the Constable, who was 
at the castle, the inn being in the 
town below, insisted on keeping 
them there all night, that they 
might fight in the morning. They 
fought accordingly, and at the first 
course ‘ Clifford struck with his 
spear John Boucmel in the upper 
part of his breast, but the point 
slipped off the steel breast-plate, 
and pierced the hood, which was of 
good mail, and entering the neck, 
cut the jugular vein and passed 
quite through.’ Boucmel, of course, 
was killed on the spot. Clifford 
‘was exceedingly vexed for having 
by ill-fortune slain a valiant and 
good man-at-arms.’ The Constable, 
however, remarked that ‘ such 
things were to be expected in similar 
combats.’ He then said to the Eng- 
lish, ‘ Come, come to dinner, for it is 
ready.’ Clifford, being deeply dis- 
tressed, refused to go, but the Con- 
stable fetched him almost by force.’ 
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The whole book, as most people 
know, is full of such traits, but 
it may be doubted whether the 
true inference is as_ generally 
drawn as it ought to be. People 
in those days were not more 
romantic, certainly not more hu- 
mane, than they are at present; 
but the gentry of all countries 
formed a class with common feel- 
ings, habits, and sentiments, whose 
only chance of rising in the world, 
and in particular of making for- 
tunes, was by distinction in war. 
A battle combined the attractions 
of a prize-fight and a lottery. To 
take a valuable prisoner was a piece 
of good luck which might, and 
often did, make a man’s fortune, 
and there were besides the pro- 
spects of unlimited pillage amongst 
the townspeople and peasants, who 
felt the whole edge of the war. 

Many passages, especially in the 
latter part of Froissart (which is 
also much the best part of the book), 
set this in a striking light. He 
continually observes upon the ex- 
treme fondness of the English for 
war; and it is plain, from several 
passages near the end of the book, 
that the unpopularity of Richard IT. 
arose, to a very great extent, from 
his wish to produce, if possible, a 
durable treaty between France 
and England. The following pas- 
sages illustrate this : ‘ Many persons 
will not readily believe what I am 
about to say, though it is strictly 
true, that the English are fonder of 
war than of peace. During the 
reign of King Edward, of happy 
memory, and in the lifetime of his 
son, the Prince of Wales, they made 
such grand conquests in France, 
and by their victories and ransoms 
of towns, castles, and men, gained 
such wealth, that the poorest knights 
became rich, and those who were 
not gentlemen by birth, by gallantly 
hazarding themselves in these wars, 
were ennobled for their valour and 
wealth.’ Richard IT. did all in his 
power to make a durable peace, but 
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‘the majority of the commons were 
desirous of war, and two-thirds of 
the young knights and squires 
knew not how to employ them- 
selves: they had learnt idleness, 
and looked to war as the means of 
support.” So eager were they for 
war, that they were rather pleased 
than otherwise at the prospect of 
an invasion, which was threatened 
in 1386. Froissart says: ‘The 
great lords, such as prelates, abbots, 
and rich citizens, were panic-struck, 
but the commonalty and poorer 
sort held it very cheap. Such 
knights and squires as were not 
rich, but eager for renown, were 
delighted, and said to each other, 
“ Lord, what fine times are coming, 
since the King of France intends 
to visit us! He is a valiant king 
and of great enterprise; there has 
not been such a one in France these 
three hundred years. He will make 
his people good men-at-arms, and 
blessed may he be for thinking to 
invade us, for certainly we shall be 
all slain or made powerfully rich. 
One or the other must happen.”’ 
The pleasant side of the sort of 
life which was led by the feudal 
aristocracy in Froissart’s days is 
best shown by the accounts which 
he gives of some of his acquaint- 
ances at the Court of the Count of 
Foix. His account of his residence at 
this Court is one of the most inter- 
esting parts of the whole book. He 
visited the Count at his capital, 
Orthés in Béarn, in 1388. His 
journey thither was made in the 
company of a knight of Foix, called 
Sir Leon d’Espaigne, who told him 
histories all the way about the 
different skirmishes which had taken 
place in the places by which they 
passed. The stories are all of the 
same kind, about sieges, stratagems, 
and battles. The most amusing 
relates how a certain knight, called 
the Bourg d’Espaigne, once carried 
a donkey with a load of wood on 
his back up twenty-four steps, and 
threw thedonkey and the wood all in 
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a heap on the dogs of the hearth. 
Onhis arrival, Froissart found Count 
Gaston Phoebus de Foix the hand- 
somest, the most prudent, and yet 
the most splendid prince he had 
ever seen. His account of his 
habits and court is too long to 
quote, but it is one of the most 
interesting passages in Froissart. 
The following is a summary of the 
principal points in it: ‘In short, 
everything considered, though I had 
before been in several courts of 
kings, dukes, princes, counts, and 
noble ladies, I was never at one 
which pleased me more, nor was I 
ever more delighted with feats of 
arms than at this of the Count of 
Foix. There were knights and 
squires to be seen in every chamber, 
hall, and court, going backwards 
and forwards, and conversing on 
arms and amours. Everything 
honourable was there to be found. 
All intelligence from distant coun- 
tries was there to be learnt, for the 
gallantry of the Count had brought 
visitors from all parts of the world. 
It was there I was informed of 
the greater part of those events 
which had happened in Spain, 
Portugal, Arragon, Navarre, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and on _ the 
borders of Languedoc, for I saw 
during my residence knights and 
squires arrive from every nation.’ 
Froissart passed a considerable time 
in this feudal paradise, enjoying 
himself in every way to perfection ; 
but especially in acquiring infor- 
mation. 

One of his pieces of good for- 
tune in this respect was the 
opportunity which he enjoyed of 
hearing the history of a certain 
Gascon squire, called ‘le bastot de 
Mauléon,’ who may be taken as 
a typical example of the military 
adventurers of that age. He was 
about fifty when Froissart knew 
him, and ‘arrived at the Hotel of 
the Moon, where I lodged, in grand 
array, having led horses with him, 
like o a great baron, and he and his 
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attendants were served on plate of 
gold and silver.’ ‘ One night, as we 
were sitting round the fire chatting 
and waiting for midnight, which 
was the hour the Count supped,’ 
Mauléon’s cousin asked him to tell 
his adventures, which he did ac. 
cordingly. Mauléon first served 
at Poitiers, where he made three 
prisoners, who paid him 4,000 francs 
a-piece. He then went to Prussia, 
Next he was employed in putting 
down the Jacquerie. Afterwards 
he served under the Count of Foix 
and the King of Navarre against 
the French, ‘ and gained very large 
sums of money.’ After the peace 
between England and France, he 
became a Free Companion, and at 
the battle of Brignais overpowered 
the Constable of France, where he 
and his friends ‘enriched them- 
selves by good prisoners and by 
the towns and castles which they 
took in the Archbishopric of Lyons.’ 
He then formed part of a body 
hired by the Pope at Avignon for 
60,000 francs. Part of them went 
into Italy, but others, of whom 
Mauléon was one, stayed in France, 
where they had possession of many 
towns and castles, and ‘ ransacked 
the whole country, and tlfey could 
only be freed from us by well pay- 
ing.’ They were nominally in the 
service of the King of Navarre, but 
in reality were carrying on war on 
their own account. Mauléon at 
this time held with forty lances a 
castle called le Bec d’Allier, ‘where 
I made great profit.’ He was on 
one occasion taken prisoner by a 
cousin, who ransomed him on the 
field for 1,000 francs, and gave him 
a passport home to the Bec d’ Allier. 
He went on a raid with an English 
knight, Sir John Aymery, but fell 
into an ambush and was again 
taken prisoner. He was set free 
and went to Brittany, where ‘I made 
such good prisoners, they paid me 
2,000 francs.’ Thence he went into 
Spain with Sir Hugh Calverley, 
then back again into Gascony, where 
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he fought for the Black Prince. 
Most of his companions were killed 
in course of time, but ‘I have 
guarded the frontiers and supported 
the King of England, for my estate 
is in the Bordelois; and I have 
been at times so miserably poor 
that I had not a horse to mount, 
at other times rich enough, just as 
good fortune befell me.’ He held 
various castles, one in particular 
‘which has been worth to me, as 
well by our positions as by good 
luck, 100,000 francs.’ This valu- 
able castle he took by disguising 
himself and one of his companions 
as women who had gone out to 
draw water. As there was no 
guard at the gate but a cobbler 
mending shoes, they easily took 
possession. At the time of telling 
his story he was, he said, doubtful 
how to act. ‘I am in treaty with 
the Count d’Armagnac and the 
Dauphin d’Auvergne, who have 
been expressly commissioned by the 
King of France to buy all towns 
and castles from the captains of the 
Free Companies.’ .. . Several have 
sold their forts and gone away. I 
am doubtful whether I shall sell 
mine. There is not a word in 
Froissart’s account of Mauléon’s 
adventures which indicates that he 
thought them in the least degree 
disreputable or worthy of blame. 
Onthecontrary, hedisplaysthrough- 
out the most lively satisfaction in 
his society, and appears to have 
regarded with respect, not to say 
admiration, a man who, according 
to our modern standard, was simply 
a robber on a large scale. It 
would be easy to fill pages with 
illustrations of this, but I must 
content myself with one—that of 
Aymerigot Marcel, who had taken 
the step of selling his castle, over 
which Mauléon was hesitating. 
The following remarks are put into 
his mouth : 


At times he conversed on this subject 
with his former companions and said, 
‘There is no pleasure nor glory in this 
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world like what men-at-arms, such as our- 
selves, enjoyed. How happy were we, 
when, riding out in search of adventures, 
we met a rich abbot, a merchant, or a 
string of mules, well laden with draperies, 
furs or spices, from Montpellier, Beéziers, 
or other places. All was our own, or at 
least ransomed according to our will. 
Every day we gained money. The pea- 
sants of Auvergne and Limousin loved us, 
and provided our castle with corn, meal, 
baked bread, litter for our horses, oats, 
hay, good wine, fat beeves, sheep, and all 
sorts of poultry; we lived like kings, and 
when we went abroad the country trembled : 
everything was ours, both in going and 
returning. How did I and the bourg 
Copane take Carlat? and how did I and 
Perrot le Béarnois win Chalucet? how did 
we, you and I, without other assistance, 
scale the strong castle of Marquel, that 
belongs to the Count-Dauphin? I only 
kept it five days, and was paid down on a 
table five thousand franes for it, of which 
I gave back one thousand, from love to the 
Count’s children. By my troth, this was 
a profitable and pleasant life, and I feel 
myself much reduced by selling Aloise, 
which was strong enough to resist any 
force that could be brought against it ; and 
was beside, at the time of my surrender- 
ing, so plentifully stored with provision 
and other necessaries that it would not 
have needed anything for seven years to 
come. 


Froissart does afterwards speak 
of these people as ‘robbers,’ but 
though one or two such expressions 
occur in his. pages, and though 
there may, perhaps, be some degree 
of conscious irony in Marcel’s soli- 
loquy, such feelings are altogether 
exceptional in him. On the whole 
he is perfectly satisfied with the 
age in which he lives; the notion 
of reform, or even of reproof, hardly 
presents itself seriously to his mind. 
He gives, for instance, without obser- 
vation of any sort, as the last words 
of Geoffrey Téte Noire, Captain of 
the Castle of Ventadour, the fol- 
lowing amongst other observations: 
‘I beg you’ (his followers) ‘ will tell 
me if you have taken any steps, or 
have thought of electing anyone 
able to govern and lead you as 
men-at-arms ought to be governed 
and led, for such has been my man- 
ner of carrying on war; and in 
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truth I cared not against whom. I 
did indeed make it under shadow 
of the King of England’s name in 
preference to any other, but I have 
always looked for gain and con- 
quest wherever they may be had, 
and such should ever be the con- 
duct of adventurous companions 
who are for deeds of arms and to 
advance themselves.’ 

One of the most striking illus- 
trations of the perfect ease and 
satisfaction with which Froissart 
regarded the existing state of things 
is to be found in his account of the 
various outbreaks which took place 
in his time on the part of the pea- 
santry against the nobility. He 
describes the Jacquerie simply as a 
modern writer would describe any 
ordinary crime, without a word of 
explanation even of the causes of 
the revolt, or of pity for the fearful 
(though not undeserved) punish- 
ment which it met with. His ac- 
count of Wat Tyler’s insurrection 
goes rather more into detail, and 
is curious on account of its callous- 
ness, and the utter ignorance which 
it shows of principles which, in our 
days, are universally familiar. I 
have italicised the contradictions in 
the following extract : 

While these conferences were going for- 
ward, there happened in England great 
commotions among the lower ranks of the 
people, by which England was near ruined 
without resource. Never was a country in 
such jeopardy as this was at that period, 
and all through the too great comfort of the 
commonalty. Rebellion was stirred up as 
it was formerly done in France by the 
Jacques Bons-hommes, who did much evil, 
and sore troubled the kingdom of France. 
Zt is marvellous from what a trifle this pesti- 
lence raged in England, In order that it 
may serve as an example to mankind, I 
will speak of all that was done, from the 


information I had at the time on the sub- 
ject. 

It is customary in England, as well as 
in several other countries, for the nobility 
to have great privileges over the com- 
monalty, whom they keep in bondage ; that 
is to say, they are bound by law and custom 
to plough the lands of gentlemen, to har- 
vest the grain, to carry it home to the barn, 
to thrash and winnow it; they are also 
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bound to harvest the hay and carry it 
home. All these services they are obliged to 
perform for their lords, and many more in 
England than in other countries, The pre- 
lates and gentlemen are thus served. In 
the counties of Kent, Sussex, Essex, and 
Bedford, these services are more oppressive 
than in all the rest of the kingdom. The 
evil disposed in these districts began to 
rise, saying that they were too severely 
oppressed: that at the beginning of the 
world there were no slaves, and that no 
one ought to be treated as such, unless he 
had committed treason against his lord, as 
Lucifer had against God; but they had 
done no such thing, for they were neither 
angels nor spirits, but men formed after 
the same likeness with their lords, who 
treated them as beasts, This they would 
not longer bear, but had determined to be 
free, and if they laboured or did any other 
works for their lords, they would be paid 
for it. A crazy priest in the county of 
Kent, called John Ball, who, for his absurd 
preaching, had been thrice confined in the 
prison of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was greatly instrumenta) in inflaming them 
with those ideas. 


After describing Ball’s sermons 
at some length, he concludes with 
the following observation: ‘ In 
order that gentlemen and others 
may take example and correct 
wicked rebels, I will most amply 
detail how this business was con- 
ducted.’ Farther on he tells, with- 
out the smallest mark of disap- 
probation, the manner in which 
Richard II. got out of his difficul- 
ties for the moment, by promising 
the insurgents general enfranchise- 
ment, and giving them letters under 
his seal granting it, and how he 
afterwards got the letters back and 
tore them up, and hanged or be- 
headed upwards of 1,500 persons 
in various parts of the country for 
having obtained them. 

Such being the general style and 
tone of Froissart’s work, it is natu- 
ral to ask what can be collected 
from his book as to his opinions and 
those of his age on great subjects. 
Froissart was a priest, and for this, 
as for other reasons, it is natural 
to look first at the light which 
his book throws on the religious 
condition of the age which he de- 
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scribed. The result is curious. 
Every page of Joinville is stamped 
deep with the impress of religion. 
Comines never misses an opportu- 
nity of dwelling, after his manner, 
on the providential government of 
the world; but M. Michelet’s strange 
remark that the word ‘God’ is notto 
be found in Shakespeare would be 
far less unjust if applied to Frois- 
sart. It is not so much the word 
as the thought that is wanting, and 
that not only in Froissart himself, but 
in the persons about whom he writes. 
His book suggests that religion and 
morals too were in his time under 
an almost total eclipse, and that the 
only substitute for them, such as it 
was, which his writings showto have 
existed, was polished manners as 
between gentlemen. The only ob- 
servations of what may be called 
a pious character in the whole 
book occurs in the description of 
the sudden attack of madness 
which came upon Charles VI. when 
on his march against Brittany. 
‘It was manifestly the work of God, 


whose punishments are severe, to 


make his creatures tremble.’ Here 
follows a reference to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and then Froissart observes : 
‘To speak truly, God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, three in 
name, but one in substance, was, is, 
and ever will be of as sufficient 
power to declare his works as from 
the beginning, and one ought not, 
therefore, to be surprised at what- 
ever wonderful things happen.’ 
There is a little but not very much 
more trace of ecclesiastical as dis- 
tinguished from religious feeling in 
Froissart. He refers several times 
to the great schism between the 
Urbanists and the Clementists, 
which lasted through nearly the 
whole of the period of which he 
writes. His tone upon the subject 
is that of a sensible man of the 
world who hated to see his profes- 
sion lowered in influence and 
public estimation by the disputes of 
its members. 
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The great proprietors of land, w 
at the first such noble benefactors to the 
Church, now make joke of it, even at the 
time I was writing and chronicling this 
history, in the year of grace 139¢; ..! 
which the commonalty were much surprised, 
and wondered why such great lords as the 
Kings of France and Germany, and the 
other princes of Christendon, did not pro- 
vide a remedy for it. But, to satisfy the 
people and excuse the great barons, I may 
say, that as there cannot be a yolk of an 
egg without tis white, nor a white without 
the yolk, so neither the clergy nor the lords 
can exist independently of each other ; for 
the lords, not being ruled by the clergy, 
would degenerate into beasts. 
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The secret contempt of the priest 
for the noble which peeps out at 
the end of this passage is all the 
more remarkable because it is so 
seldom and so shortly’ expressed. 
The tacit assumption involved in the 
last sentence, that the clergy could 
not possibly dispense with the sup- 
port of the nobility, that the Church 
was essentially an aristocratic insti- 
tution, is also notable. These obser- 
vations are followed by anaccount of 
a certain Friar John de la Roche- 
Taillade, who enforced the doctrine 
that it was necessary for the clergy 
to bear their honours meekly by a 
parable showing how a bird, ‘ a pro- 
digiously handsome bird,’ was born 
without feathers,and was on account 
of his beauty supplied with feathers 
by others. Becoming proud, those 
who had lent their feathers re- 
claimed them, whereupon the bird 
begged for mercy, and ‘ promised 
henceforward never to risk by pride 
or presumption the loss of his 
feathers.’ His friends agreed to his 
conditions. ‘We will gladly see 
thee fly among us so long as thou 
shalt bear thyself meekly, for so it 
becometh thee; but if ever thou 
shalt act arrogantly we will pluck 
thee bare, and leave thee in the 
naked state we found thee.’ 

The fortunes of John de la Roche- 
Taillade are worth notice. He 
gave the obvious interpretation 
of the parable, and the cardinals 
‘would willingly have put him to 
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death, but they could not find any 
just cause for it. They suffered 
him to live, but confined him a 
close prisoner; for he proposed 
such deep questions, and examined 
so tlosely the Scriptures, that he 
might perhaps, had he been at li- 
berty, have led the world astray.’ 
The view which is disclosed by this 
story of the relation between the 
Church and the nobles, and of the 
necessity of the feathers to the pro- 
digiously handsome bird, is delight- 
fully simple and natural. So too 
is the fall of poor John de la Roche- 
Taillade. Elsewhere Froissart de- 
scribes him as a prophet who ‘ made 
many books full of much science 
and learning,’ and foretold in them 
many events which he never ‘could 
have foretold as a prophet, but by 
means of the ancient Scriptures and 
the Holy Spirit.’ Froissart obvi- 
ously regarded him as on the whole 
a dangerous character. 

Small as is the part allotted to 
religious feeling or reflection in 
Froissart’s pages, there is a fair 
share of superstition and plenty of 
ignorance. Several instances of 
this occur in the account which he 
gives of the siege, by the French 
and English jointly during one of 
their truces, of the town of Africa, a 
fortress in Morocco. The Saracens 
sent to ask the Christians why they 
attacked people who had never 
offended them. Wherenpon ‘twelve 
of the greatest barons in the army 
assembled in the Duke of Bourbon’s 
tent, and the messenger and inter- 
preter being called in, the last was 
ordered to tell him from the lords 
present “that in consequence of 
their ancestors having crucified and 
put to death the Son of God 
called Jesus Christ, a true prophet, 
without any cause or just reason, 
they were come to retaliate on them 
for this infamous and unjust judg- 
ment. Secondly, they were unbap- 
tised and infidels in the faith to the 
Holy Virgin, mother of Jesus Christ, 
and had no creed of theirown. For 
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these and other causes they held 
the Saracens and their whole sect as 
enemies, and were come to revenge 
the injuries they had done totheir God 
and faith.” ’ Upon this, ‘ the Sara- 
cens laughed heartily, and said they 
made assertions without proof, for 
it was the Jews who had crucified 
Jesus Christ, and not them.’ 
Various miracles occurred at the 
siege. The Genoese cross-bowmen 
hadadog which belonged to noone in 
particular, and always barked when 
the Saracens came out, whence he 
was called the Dog of Our Lady. 
‘Through the grace of God and the 
Virgin Mary a remedy was found 
for a swarm of flies in the shape 
of a thunder-storm. The Virgin 
herself and a company of ladies 
dressed in white appeared to and 
frightened the Saracens. 

Probably this was because the 
business was in the nature of a 
crusade, but there are some though 
not many miracles reported on other 
occasions. The oddest story by 
far in the whole book relates to 
a rapping spirit, who appears to 
have behaved himself in a castle in 
the Pyrenees in the fourteenth cen- 
tury in the very same way in which 
Wesley’s ghost behaved at Epworth 
in the eighteenth, and the ghosts of 
ourown time in Europeand America. 
He was, however, a very superior 
sort of ghost, as, unlike his succes- 
sors, he had much to say for him- 
self, and anticipated the electric 
telegraph. The story is this. 

Raymond of Corusse, a Baron of 
Foix, had a suit about tithes against 
a priest of Catalonia, to whom he 
refused to do justice, though the 
priest got judgment. The priest 
said he would send a champion 
whom the Baron should fear, and 
took his departure. Three months 
after, while the Baron and his wife 
were in bed, ‘there came invisible 
messengers, who made such a noise, 
knocking about everything they 
met with in the castle, as if they 
were determined, to destroy all 
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within it, and they gave such loud 
raps at the door of the chamber of 
the knight that the lady was ex- 
ceedingly frightened.” ‘On the 
following night the noises and riot- 
ing were renewed, but much louder 
than before, and there were such 
blows struck against the door and 
windows of the chamber of the 
knight that it seemed they would 
break them down.’ The knight 
got up and asked who was there. 
The ghost (who was able, it seems, 
to talk) said his name was Orthon, 
and he was sent by the priest. The 
knight said, ‘Serving a clerk will 
not be of much advantage to thee. 
I beg thou wilt, therefore, leave him 
and serve me.’ Orthon, ‘who had 
taken a liking to the knight,’ said, 
‘Do you wish it?’ ‘Yes,’ replied 
the knight, ‘but no harm must be 
done to anyone within these walls.’ 
‘ Oh, no,’ answered Orthon, ‘I have 
no power to do ill to anyone, only 
to awaken thee and disturb thy rest 
or that of other persons.’ At last 
it was settled that Orthon was to 
serve the knight, and he accordingly 
called frequently and told him news 
from all parts of the world for five 
years. ‘ Two or three times every 
week he visited the knight and 
told himall the newsof the countries 
he had frequented, which the knight 
wrote immediately to the Count of 
Foix, who was much delighted 
therewith, as there is not a lord in 
the world more eager for news 
from foreign parts than he is.’ 
Being prepared to appear to the 
knight, Orthon did so; first in the 
shape of two straws, and then in 
the shape of a ‘sharp-pointed, lean 
sow.’ Unluckily, the knight set 
his dogs at the sow, and so affronted 
Orthon, and broke off the .connec- 
tion. The story is introduced to 
explain the alleged fact that the 
Count of Foix knew of a battle 
in Portugal, in which the French 
and Béarnese were defeated with 
great loss to the Portuguese and 
English, the day after it was fought, 
VOL.VII.—NO. XLII, NEW SERIES. 
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though the news did not arrive by 
the ordinary route for ten days. 
The story was told with much 
mystery: ‘He drew me aside to 
a corner of the vault of the chapel 
of Orthés, and thus began’ his 
tale.’ 

One of the most interesting of the 
matters to be extracted from Frois- 
sart is his estimate of the character 
of the different nations which he has 
occasion todescribe, and his accounts 
of their manners and customs. His 
observations on national character 
are mere passing remarks. The 
notion of set dissertations on such a 
topic had not occurred tohim, In- 
deed, the limits of race and nation 
were then but ill-fixed. Froissart 
constantly speaks of people becom- 
ing Englishmen and Frenchmen in 
the sense of taking the side of the 
English or the French. He con- 
stantly speaks of Gascons as En- 
glishmen, and, on the other hand, 
remarks that in England he, thongh 
a Hainaulter, was called a French- 
man; ‘ forall who speak the langue 
d’Oil are by the English considered 
as Frenchmen, whatever country 
they are from.’ He makes hardly 
any general observations on the 
French character, but a good many 
on that of the English. It is 
pleasant, even at this distance of 
time, to read his observations on 
the warlike qualities of our an- 
cestors (who, however, continually 
met their match). For instance, 
in speaking of the battle of Otter- 
bourne, he says, ‘ Of all the battles 
that have been described in this 
history, great and small, this was 
the best fought and the most 
severe; for there was not a man, 
knight or squire, who did not ac. 
quit himself gallantly hand to hand 
with his enemy. It resembled 
somewhat that of Cockerel, which 
was as long and hardily disputed.’ 
‘The English and Scotch are ex- 
cellent men-at-arms, and whenever 
they meet in battle they do not 
spare each other: nor is there any 
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check to their courage as long as 
their weapons endure.’ 

So in speaking of the army 
which the Black Prince took into 
Spain, he says: ‘The Prince had 
with him the flower of chivalry, 
and there were under him the most 
renowned combatants in the whole 
world.’ Otherwise, however, he 
had not a very good opinion of the 
English. He says: ‘ Consider how 
serious a thing it is when the 
people rise up in arms against their 
Sovereign, more especially such a 
people as the English. In sucha 
case there is no remedy; for they 
are the worst people in the world, 
the most obstinate and presump- 
tuous, and of all England the 
Londoners are the leaders, for, to 
say the truth, they are very power- 
ful in men and in wealth. In the 


city and neighbourhood there are 
24,000 men completely armed from 
head to foot, and full 30,000 archers. 
This is a great force, and they are 
bold and courageous, and the more 
blood is spilt the greater is their 


courage.’ He speaks, too, of their 
‘hot and impatient temper,’ and 
describes their behaviour to the 
Gascons very unfavourably. ‘I 
was at Bordeanx when the Prince 
of Wales marched to Spain, and 
witnessed the great haughtiness of 
the English, who are affable to no 
other nation than their own, nor 
could any of the gentlemen of 
Gascony or Aquitaine, though they 
had ruined themselves by their 
wars, obtain office or employment 
in their own country, for the Eng- 
lish said they were neither on a 
level with them nor worthy of their 
society, which made the Gascons 
very indignant.’ He says, indeed, 
in describing his visit to England, 
that ‘the English are courteous to 
strangers,’ but it is easy to recog- 
nise in their remarks the stubborn 
courage and self-reliance of which 
we are accustomed to boast in 
connection with that unsympa- 
thetic harshness of character which 
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we have had such cause to regret. 
A characteristic little touch is in- 
troduced in the description of the 
feelings with which the English 
received the news of the French 
victory over the Flemings at Rose- 
becque. We can, as it were, hear 
the voice of John Bull growling to 
us his descendants over an interval 
of 500 years. ‘When the English 
knights conversed together on the 
subject, they said, “Holy Mary! 
how proud will the French be now 
for the heap of peasants they have 
slain! I wish to God, Philip van 
Artevelde had had two thousand of 
our lances and 6,000 archers: not 
one Frenchman would have escaped 
death or imprisonment. By God 
they shall not long keep this hon- 
our,” ’ &c. &c. Might not this have 
been said in any club in London, 
& propos of the news of Magenta or 
Solferino ? 

The Scotch come off even worse 
than the English at Froissart’s 
hands. ‘The Scots,’ he says, ‘ are 
a wretched race, and pay not any 
regard to truces or respites, but as 
it suits their own convenience.’ 
Elsewhere he observes that a horse 
was missed, ‘ for a Scotsman (they 
are all thieves) had stolen him.’ 
There are two passages which give 
a very clear notion of the state 
of Scotland, but they are too long 
to quote. One is an elaborate ac- 
count of the Scotch manner of 
making war, the other an account 
of the quarrels between the Scotch 
and the French, who came to help 
them against the English, and were 
all but starved to death by their 
allies. 

Froissart was never himself in 
Ireland; but one of the best pas- 
sages in the book is the account 
which he gives as the relation of a 
squire called Henry Castide of their 
manners. Castide had been taken 
prisoner by an Irish chief and lived 
with him seven years, during which 
time he marriedhis daughter. From 
his connection with Ireland he was 
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appointed to take charge of four 
petty kings who had sworn obe- 
dience to the English Government, 
and to give them an English edu- 
cation. He describes their savage 
habits (e.g. ‘they had another 
custom I knew to be common in the 
country, which was the not wear- 
ing breeches’), and how he gra- 
dually accustomed them to civilisa- 
tion as then understood. Nothing 
ean be more thoroughly kind, 
judicious, and gentleman-like than 
his whole account of his treatment 
or than the treatment itself. He 
describes the Irish as mere savages 
—‘The inland natives are unac- 
quainted with commerce, nor do 
they wish to know anything of it, 
but simply to live like wild beasts.’ 

I may say, in conclusion, a word 
or two as to the literary merits of 
Froissart. His power of narrative 
has never probably been exceeded, 
and the force and beauty of parti- 
cular passages of his book are too 
well known to require illustration. 
The only misfortune is that they 
are embedded in such a mass of 
matter which has lost whatever 
interest it once possessed. As 
instances I may refer to the exqui- 
site story of Edward III, the 
Countess of Salisbury, the account 
of the battle of Otterbourne, and 
the account of the death of Queen 
Philippa. It may perhaps interest 
some readers who may not have 
read it to read the last of these 
stories in the words of Lord 
Berners, the spelling only being 
altered. 


There fell in England a heavy case and 
a common, howbeit it was right piteous for 
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the King, his children, and all his realm, 
For the good Queen of England, that so 
many good deeds had done in her time, 
and so many knights succoured, and ladies 
and damsels comforted, and had so largely 
departed of her goods to her people, and 
naturally loved always the nation of Hain- 
ault,'the country wherein she was born— 
she fell sick in the Castle of Windsor, the 
which sickness continued on her so long 
that there was no remedy but death. And the 
good lady, when she knew and perceived that 
there was with her no remedy but death, she 
desired to speak with the King, her husband. 
And when he was before her she put out of 
the bed her right hand and took the King 
by his right hand, who was right sorrowful 
at his heart. ‘Then she said, ‘ Sir, we have 
in peace, joy, and great prosperity lived all 
our time together. Sir, now I pray you at 
our departing that you will grant me three 
desires.” The King, right sorrowfully 
weeping, said, ‘Madam, desire what you 
will; Igrantit.’ ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘I require 
you first of all that all manner of people 
such as I have dealt withal in their mer- 
chandise, on this side the sea or beyond,- 
that it may please you to pay everything 
that I owe to them orto any other. And 
secondly, sir, all such ordinance and pro- 
mises as I have made to the churches, as 
well of this country as beyond the sea, 
whereat I have had my devotion, that it 
may please you to accomplish and fulfil the 
same. Thirdly, sir, I require that it may 
please you to take none other sepulture, 
whensoever it shall please God to call you 
out of this transitory life, but beside me 
in Westminster. The King, all weeping, 
said, ‘Madam, I grant all your desire.’ 
Then the good lady and queen made on her 
the sign of the cross, and commended the 
King, her husband, to God, and her young- 
est son Thomas, who was there beside her; 
and anon, after she yielded up the spirit, 
the which, I believe, surely the holy angels 
received with great joy up to heaven, for 
in all her life she did neither in thought 
nor deed anything whereby to lose her soul 
as far as any creature could know. Thus 
the good Queen of England died in the 
year of Our Lord 1369 on the Vigil of Our 
Lady in the midst of August. 
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A TURN THROUGH GAELIC IRELAND IN 1872. 


By J. F. Camppett, 
Author of ‘ Popular Tales of the West Highlands.’ 


N July 27, 1872, in the yacht 
Julia, with D., owner, and F. 

as shipmates, and armed with 
proof-sheets, I reached the south- 
west corner of Ireland, and made 
Berehaven. Our objects were va- 
rious ; but we chiefly sought fresh 
air and flat fish, and to live the life 
of a sailor who has nothing to do 
but ‘sit and let the wind blow him 
along.’ We cruised and fished, and 
read and smoked, between Valentia 
and Dublin, and sailed for Wales on 
the 24th of August. On the 17th of 
September I returned from London 
to Dublin, and travelled about first 
with the Geological Survey and 
then alone till October 28, when 
I left Londonderry. D. printed his 
observations ; F. has published his ; 
and matters geological noticed by 
C. are in the May number of the 


London Geological Journal. It seems 


to F. that readers of Fraser’s 
Magazine may be interested in some 
notes relating to the work on 
which I have been engaged for 
some years, namely, the traditional 
Gaelic ballads and stories contained 
in those proof-sheets which were 
sent to press from Kerry, and 
were sent to libraries, bound, from 
Armagh, October 3, 1872. That 
which I noticed concerning dialects 
and tradition in Ireland I shall, 
therefore, tell here. 

The very first man spoken to 
in Berehaven seemed to under- 
stand Scotch Gaelic ballads and 
scraps of tales, when repeated 
slowly and very articulately. We 
hammered out short sentences, but 
we could not converse in our com- 
mon language because our dialects 
were different. It was like talking 
Danish inSweden. We could have 
learned to converse in a very short 
time, but there was not even that. 


According to numerous informants, 
and to my own observation, dialects 
and accents differ greatly in the 
South of Ireland, even in neighbour- 
ing parishes, and on opposite horns 
of the same bay. But everywherethe 
sound of Gaelic spoken by the people 
was the familiar sound of Scotch 
Gaelic. English seemed to be com- 
monly used, and was spoken by all 
men, but sometimes I found Irish 
English as difficult of comprehension 
as Irish Gaelic. I found that pea- 
sants, when I could get at them, 
knew something about many stories 
and ballads which I had in my 
proof-sheets, and which are well 
known in Scotland amongst the 
same classes. In Kenmare River 
I heard of a man who has a manu- 
script collection, which includes 
Amadan Mor (‘The Great Fool’). 
The ‘ Battle of Ventry Harbour’ 
is commonly sold in an English 
form by book-hawkers, and is 
considered to be part of the an- 
cient history of Ireland. Mani- 
festly, these people knew a great 
deal about their popular Celtic he- 
roes; but questions about Fin Mac 
Cowl were regarded with suspicion. 
In regions where ‘the Fenians’ had 
been active a few years earlier, 
caution was natural. The small 
farmers, who are as polite and 
hospitable as their kind elsewhere, 
seemed pleased to meet a yachtsman 
who understood something of their 
language. and their traditions. 
Whenever I got amongst them 
they clustered about me like tame 
bees. An old man at Valentia 
recognised scraps of ‘ Manus’ and 
the ‘Muileirteach.’ In the har- 
bour were men from Gairloch 
speaking Scotch Gaelic with the 
Ross-shire twang. At the slate 
quarry a Welshman was ‘Boss.’ 
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At the hill of Howth, on the oppo- 
site side of Ireland, fleets of herring 
fishers from Skye and from the 
outer Hebrides congregate yearly, 
and consort with the crews of Irish 
and Manx boats. In the South of 
Ireland, generally, I found dialects 
of a common Gaelic language, and 
versions of the common traditions 
which are current amongst the 
Celtic people of the western coasts 
and islands of the whole United 
Kingdom. I never found a trace 
of Mac Pherson’s Ossian. 

Passing through Wales on my 
way to London, I was struck on 
landing at Holyhead by the sudden 
change in accent, language, manner, 
and bodily build. For the broad 
vowels of Gaelic, or the whistling 
brogue of the slender, active Gaelic 
and mixed races in Ireland, we had 
got to the short, even, clipped ca- 
dence of a Welsh parson preaching 
English, and the national face 
which Lavater drew, and carica- 
turists express by a billygoat’s 
head upon the broad, sturdy bodies 
of Cymbri. Celtic still has the 
better of Saxon in these regions. 
Mural inscriptions are bilingual, 
and Welsh men, women, and chil- 
dren commonly speak, read, and 
write Welsh in North Wales. 
There was no time to seek tradi- 
tions, but some few stories I did 
pick up of giants’ bones and such- 
like. 

Returning to Ireland after three 
weeks, my first pilgrimage was to the 
inheritance of the daughter of Tadg, 
Muirenn Mong-Chaen, mother of 
Finn Mac Cumhall, who married 
Graine, daughter of Cormac Mac 
Art, Rex Hib. a.p. 227, according 
to Irish genealogists. 

I went to the hill of Allen— 
Almhain. A great deal depends on 
the spelling of this word. A slight 
change makes it mean Scotland, or 
the hill of Allen, and so changes the 
nationality of the heroes of myth- 
ical history about whom Irish and 
Scotch have quarrelled for more 
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than a century. 


Mac Pherson’s 
Ossian sang of Fingal, Irish bards 
sang of Finn the sonof Cumhall,and 
Irish antiquaries have his pedigree 


at their fingers’ ends. The Hill of 
Allen is near the Curragh of Kildare, 
and in the central plain of Ireland. 
The base of the hill is 360 feet 
above the sea, and the top is about 
360 feet higher. It is a rock thinly 
covered with green sward and 
whins, and it stands up boldly, 
shaped like a great ship keel upper- 
most. A modern tower is built 
on the top. In one direction the 
hill of Croghan near Tullamoore 
was seen, and the royal hill of 
Tara is visible in clear weather. 
When Ireland was submerged 
500 feet, this was an island in 
a strait as wide as the Irish 
Channel. When the bogs were 
forests, and after the country was 
cleared, this must have conti- 
tinued to be a natural fortress, and 
fit station for a military outpost. 
The topography answers to de- 
scriptions of Fionn’s abode in 
Gaelic ballads. But not one cairn 
or stone or pile of earth now marks 
the site of Fionn’s palace at Alm- 
hain. If ever it stood there it must 
have been built of wattled sticks 
and burned. It is commonly said 
of many an ancient Irish worthy, 
‘He wove a house ;’ and the pre- 
sent lack of stone ruins proves the 
correctness of the saying. Aided 
by Mr. Hennessy (a very able Irish 
scholar, to whom I owe much know- 
ledge, taken from ancient writings 
which few can read), we managed in 
this centre of Fenian topography to 
find something about Fionn, Oscar, 
and Diarmaid, but nothing about 
Goll Mac Morna, and the rest. 
The farmers had never even heard 
that Fionn had lived there. But 
an old man, now dead, had seen 
a big black dog, Bran or Branno, 
or some such name, as big as a 
small cow, come out from under 
these hanging rocks. He used to 
say that he had often seen armies 
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fighting and drilling over there 
down by the church. They were 
the Good people, the Fairies. 

The natives who knew Irish tra- 
dition have been replaced by men 
with Lowland Scotch names, but the 
old story is still vaguely remem- 
bered about the centre of Ireland, 
though Gaelic is not the verna- 
cular at Almhain. 

The famous hill of Tara (Teamair) 
is about twenty miles distant.—A 
minute account of Tara, by Petrie, 
is in Vol. XVIII. Trunsactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, April and 
May 1837. That royal station 
was deserted in the sixth century. 
In the twelfth the buildings 
were described in the manuscripts 
which Dr. Petrie quotes. The 
Ordnance Survey mapped the 
ground in this century. From all 
these authorities it seems that Irish 
high kings, who ruled over five 
sub-kings of Ulster, Leinster, Con- 
naught, and two Munsters, and the 
cantred of Meath besides, dwelt in 


small houses on the hill of Tara, 
and had large wooden halls for 


feasts. These halls had fires in the 
midst upon the floor, tubs at the 
end, and tables with benches round 
the sides. At these tables ranks 
and professions sat in order of 
precedence, and there ate portions 
of meat assigned to them by rule. 
Members of one favoured profession 
had a shoulder of pork and lots of 
fat; men of a lower grade had a 
sheep’s shank; and men of lower 
rank still got nothing but a 
‘ crooked bone.’ Golden ornaments 
and cups, bronze swords, and fine 
clothes these ancient courtiers 
had. But palaces of the sixth 
century were but large bothies, 
like the ancient Icelandic halls 
and modern barns. ‘ Long na 
Laech,’ the warriors’ ship-like hall, 
had 12 or 14 doors, seven on each 
side. It was 75 or perhaps go feet 
long by 46 broad. There is no 
reason why such a building should 
not be ‘woven’ with hurdles and 
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turf, and roofed with trees of the 
size which stalwart men turn heels 
over head when they toss the 
cabar (‘ rafter’). 

The oldest and best description 
of the most magnificent dwelling in 
ancient Ireland entirely agrees with 
traditional descriptions of kings’ 
houses in current ballads and 
popular tales. The greatest heroes 
appear in tradition feasting in halls 
and casting bones at prisoners 
stretched, bound neck and heels, 
upon the floor, under the drippings 
of torches and the feet of great 
hounds. Celts never were stone 
masons till they took to building 
churches, but they have always 
been genealogists and tellers of 
tales which are popular history. 
The object of my pilgrimage to the 
hill of Allen and elsewhere was to 
judge for myself how far the topo- 
graphy agrees with that of ancient 
ballads which I have collected and 
collated in Scotland and know to 
belong to mythical history. The 
story was old in 1130. Are not 
these people named in the Book of 
the Dun Cow, and in other ancient 
Irish books, on which the light of 
photozincography shines to en- 
lighten scholars ? 

There is an old Gaelic ballad re- 
lating to these localities, which I have 
translated from four Scotch versions 
Cormac sends his swift runner, 
Rochd Mac Fhiachair (who had but 
one leg) from Tara to the hill of 
Allen to challenge the Fenians to a 
race; and Fionn and all his men 
started against the one-legged run- 
ner, or hopper. They crossed the 
Curragh of Kildare. At Athlone, 
in the middle of Ireland, the tramp- 
ling heroes made the hill of Howth 
quake in Dublin Bay, and they 
finished with a grand water-jump 
at Ballyshannon, at the fall of 
Hugh the Red. 


He leaped Eas Ruagh, though it was great, 
And the brink of it never touched his foot ; 
Mae Cubhail leaped over it in a trice, 

And every man of the rest was stopped. 
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I will not pause here to ask what 
it all means, but I saw places 
meant by the composer of the 
ballad of Rochd, when I looked 
from the hill of Allen, at the 
horizon, over the wide central plain 
of Ireland, through the pass which 
leads to Kasruagh at Donegal Bay. 

Thus far, indeed, all the topo- 
graphy of my collection of Heroic 
Gaelic Ballads, gatheredin Scotland, 
before and after the publication of 
Mac Pherson’s Ossian, seems to be 
Irish. Their story is Early Mythi- 
cal Scoto-Irish History of the time 
of Cormac Mac Ait, high king of 
Ireland, A.D. 227. 

An older and more elaborate 
story purports to relate in epic 
fashion the story of the great war 
which began about a bull, and 
was waged at first between the 
chiefs who reigned at Dundalk and 
Armagh B.c. 7. Fresh from the 
teaching of the Irish Academy, and 
the scholars of Dublin ; armed with 
Gillies and brim-full of Gaelic lore, 


I went past Tara to Dundalk. There 
I hailed a car, and told the driver to 
convey me to ‘Cuchullin’s Forth.’ 
‘What's that?’ said the carman. 
‘The Castle of Cuchullin of Dun- 


dealgan,’ I said. -‘ Pat,’ said the 
carman, ‘come here,’ and he came; 
and more came; and we held a 
council of car-drivers and idlers in 
front of the hotel, in the main 
street ; and nobody then or after- 
wards could be found in the town 
who had ever heard the name of 
the greatest of Irish heroes, who 
is celebrated all over the Scotch 
isles as the heir of Dundalk, and 
the champion of the Tain Bo 
Cuailgne. By the description of my 
Dublin friends, and by the Ordnance 
maps, I got at last to ‘ Burn’s Folly 
in Castletown.’ There is the great 
rath which [ was told to seek as 
Cuchullin’s Castle. It is w tall 
truncated cone to the south of the 
river, within sight of the bridge, 
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cut off from the plain to the soutli 
by a deep foss, overgrown with trees. 
It manifestly was a placeof strength, 
facing northern passes now occupied 
by railways which carry goods to 
Armagh, Ulster, and Donegal, ‘ the 
black county of the Gall.’ A 
modern house on the top of Cuch- 
ullin’s mound is so haunted that 
nobody can live in it; but neverthe- 
less napery was drying quietly 
upon a clothes-line. This country is 
studded with ancient raths and 
forths, and ruined stone castles of 
later date, and with pre-historic 
stone monuments. The topography 
accords with that of tales about 
cattle-raids and wars between 
Ulster and the central plains ; but 
the people and the language and 
the tradition have gone from the 
flourishing town of Dundalk. To- 
wards the hilly peninsula which 
separates the bay from Carlingford 
loch, where people still speak Gaelic, 
I found an old dame who quoted the 
proverb, Cho laidir re Cuchullin, 
‘As strong as Cuchullin.’' She 
alone saved the honour of the 
district, and knew something about 
tradition and Gaelic. 

Passing north by the ancient war 
path to Newry (av Iubhar), it was 
difficult to find anybody who knew 
the old name or could show me the 
yew trees, or who knew anything 
about tradition of any _ kind. 
Nevertheless, there are the yew 
trees on the site of an ancient 
building and burial-ground. ‘You 
are standing upon a grave,’ said an 
apple-woman. ‘I saw a man’s bone 
dug up there when they were laying 
the gas-pipes last week.’ 

At Warren Point I got hold of a 
couple of old fishermen from the 
mountains on the other side. They 
understood Gillies when slowly 
read, and they recognised Bran’s 
fight. Their dialect seemed to me 
Scotch Gaelic with a peculiar brogue. 
As usual, at first they would not 


! Mackintosh’s Gaelic Proverbs, 1819. 
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understand me; at last they found 
that they could, and they succeeded 
in making an illegal Gaelic bar- 
gain for oysters. Lack of coin 
sharpens wits. A friendless Irish- 
man, as the story goes, found him- 
self alone in New York. He got 
a basket and bawled out,‘ Who'll 
buy Carlingford oysters?’ He ga- 
thered a crowd of his countrymen, 
and he was friendless no more. 
My poaching friends said that many 
people amongst their hills knew 
Gaelic ballads and stories, especially 
a certain packman; but I had no 
time to cross the loch and seek 
them. In the Mourne Mountains 
nobody speaks Gaelic. The dialect 
is broad Scotch, with a very 
strong Lowland accent. ‘Are you 
a Scotchman or an Irishman?’ I 
said to abeggar. ‘I’m a Catholic,’ 
he replied. I found a great glacial 
boulder far up in a solitary glen 
with a legend inscribed thereon. It 
was, ‘ To Hell the Pope.’ Amongst 
such active polemics I found no 
traditions, although still many 
traces of a departed race. 

At Emania (near Armagh), the 
ancient domain of kings, celebrated 
in the tragic tale of Deirdre, I heard 
nothing of tradition; but a Kerry 
woman, who peeped into Leabhar 
na Feinne, in the house of Dr. 
Reeves, at Armagh, was found 
ejaculating with delight over ‘ The 
Battle of Ventry Harbour,’ which 
she hit upon. 

Amongst the Antrim hills men 
speak the very broadest of broad 
Scotch. On the way to Red Bay I 
managed to find out some old people 
who still speak Gaelic. Jenny Mac 
Callum, one of these, spoke the Ar- 
gyleshire dialect with certain forms 
which occur in old ballads, and 
with a new kind of brogue. When 
these old people, who have never 
been out of their native glens, spoke 
English, their accent was that High- 
land twang familiar to my ear from 
childhood. These knew something 
about ‘Ursgeul’ and some heroic 
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names, but I got little out of them. 
The strange thing about these Saxon 
Antrim people is that they have 
forgotten the plantation of Ulster, 
without learning the traditions of 
Ireland, while they do remember 
some old British folk-lore. I tried 
every name I knew with one man, 
and got no rise till I named King 
Arthur and Robin Hood. He knew 
about them. 

‘Do youspeak Irish ?’ I said toa 
polite farmer. ‘Od, man,’ said this 
Irishman, ‘ gin a body was to speak 
Irish till huz, we wad jeest lach at 
him. Folks comes here askin me 
whaur St. Patrick herded the swine. 
I jeest tell them that I dinna ken.’ 
‘You must be a Scotchman,’ I said. 
‘Na,’ said he, ‘I’m an Irishman, 
aud my fethers and my forebears 
dwalt here. What may your name 
be?’ he asked. ‘ Weel bruik your 
name,’ he said, when he heard it. 

At Coshendal on Red Bay I went 
to an old dame who keeps a whisky 
shop, and listened to her and her 
customers, and understood them. 
A man named Macdonald told me 
that his ancestors and most of the 
people about came over from Scot- 
land with Colla Ciotach, and that 
many of them are left-handed still. 
Coll was hanged by order of the 
Marquis of Argyll, who was in- 
dicted for the deed, amongst others, 
and was beheaded 1660. 

Farther west, opposite to Ceantire, 
I conversed with men by the way- 
side in Gaelicas freely as I conversed 
in English with those Irishmen 
who spoke Lowland Scotch. 

In Rathlin they speak Argyll- 
shire Gaelic with its accent, but 
use some different forms. 

On the other side of Ulster, at 
Ballyshannon, I got people to tell 
me stories about Diarmaid and 
Graidhne. On the south of Done- 
gal Bay runs a range of scarped 
hills, and high up in the face of a 
cliff is a cave which is called ‘ Leaba 
Dhiarmaid,’ or, in English, ‘Darby’s 
Den.’ This romance is very widely 
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known as tradition all over Gaelic 
countries. It is very old, and 
somewhat like the story of Lance- 
lot and Arthur’s Queen. Beinn 
Boolbin, a peak 2,000 feet high, is 
said to be the Beinn Gulbin of the 
ballad. The topography of the 
head of Donegal Bay fits ballad 
topography better than any place I 
know. The great salmon fall at 
Ballyshannon is the place so often 
mentioned in ballads. The iron 
horse has taken the road which 
Caoilte and Fionn took when they 
chased the old Norse witch who 
stole the cup and leaped the river 
at Eas Ruagh; and that same track 
must have been followed by maraud- 
ing bands in real wars of old. The 
small harbour has the bearings 
given in ballads which describe the 
arrival of mysterious people from 
the western sea at Eas Ruagh of the 
sheltered streams. 

Tothenorthof Donegal Bay, about 
Glencolumkill, is a district where 
Gaelic is the common speech of 
people whose manners and customs 
are identical with Hebridian ways. 
There I was able to converse with 
boatmen, and there I found a man 
digging in a potato field, who then 
and there recited a genuine old 
Fenian ballad, which I have not 
got. Farther up in the same 
glen lives a girl who can recite 
‘ Fianacha’ for a whole evening. A 
schoolmaster of true Milesian de- 
scent, whose scholars run to school 
with peats under their arms for 
the fire, and who study from figures 
drawn upon the floor, was set to 
write; but after seven months 
nothing came of it. Farther north 
still, about Dunglow, I found a 
dialect which I could make out 
with some difficulty, and the usual 
traditions current amongst people 
who migrate yearly through Belfast 
and Londonderry in hordes to reap 
Lowland Scotch harvests. But here 
questions about the Feinne seemed 
to be understood as political, so 
little information was got. 
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In the neighbourhood of Letter- 
kenny I heard people speaking 
Islay Gaelic with the familiar accent. 
I was told that these people live on 
points north of Loch Foyle, oppo- 
site to Islay. Tribes embarked 
from Islay for Ireland within his- 
toric times. Macdonald of the 
Isles was inaugurated in Islay. 
Macdonald’s high seat, a rock 
with rude steps carved in it, is at 
Kilmacrenan, near Letterkenny, and 
there the chief of a tribe sat when 
he was crowned in Donegal. 

The Scotch and Irish Gael of the 
West coasts from Cape Clear to 
Cape Wrath are the same people, 
with a common language, common 
traditions, and a common history ; 
but, so far as I have been able to 
discover, traditions are best pre- 
served in the Scotch islands, where 
the people have been least dis- 
turbed. 

In Ireland, where any remnant of 
any dialect of Gaelic remains, there 
the popular Celtic heroes and their 
storyare remembered in some shape. 
In Ireland and in Scotland I have 
found that dialects of English, and 
of Lowland Scotch, are not asso- 
ciated with traditions which pur- 
port to be Celtic history, or with 
any historical traditions like those 
which I have collected in such 
abundance. So much I found out; 
but was at disadvantage as a 
stranger suspected of being a Saxon 
with political designs, If any Irish 
collector will work, he may reap an 
Irish harvest of Gaelic traditions. 

Vagrant creeds, which unbe- 
lievers call superstitions, abound 
in Ireland as in no other land 
known to me. Wells, lakes, hills, 
stones, holes, raths, cairns, mounds, 
thorn trees, briar bushes, and 
weeds, are sacred in regions, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, from North to 
South. Fairies are supposed to 
be domiciled in Ireland as thickly as 
men are, and to be everywhere able 
to punish those who dig down or 
uproot or disturb objects tabooed. 
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Lumbago, paralysis, and heaps of 
pains and aches, to which flesh is 
heir in damp regions, are attributed 
to fairy cantrips, which can be cured 
by spells. The Bishop of Limerick 
gave me a book of Irish charms, 
written in Ogham by a fairy doctor. 
They are chiefly short Christian 
prayers, to be used against these 
unchristian powers. To wells and 
lakes at opposite ends of Ireland 
pilgrims crowd even from America. 
I saw abarefooted old dame solemnly 
march thrice sunwise round one of 
a series of pillar-stones. She was 
unconsciously performing part of a 
Brahman riteas a Christian pilgrim- 
age in a long circuit sunwise, which 
included the old idol forms of a 
pillar set up within a horseshoe 
mound of stones, of a pillar with a 
hole bored through it, and a well. 
These spots are consecrated to 
saints. Priests come and perform 
service there ; crosses are carved 
upon the pillars, churches are beside 
the lakes, chapels by the wells and 
on the hill-tops. But most of the 
rites and ceremonies performed at 
these places are ayowedly Pagan 
ceremonies, consecrated by early 
Christian missionaries in Ireland. 
‘ The fairies’ clearly are old heathen 
gods of hill and plain, and lake and 
river and well, and field and tree, 
and Christian prayers are fitly used 
to exorcise them and cure the evils 
which they are supposed to inflict 
upon frail humanity. 

Standing at a place where Baal 
fires are lighted every year, in the 
midst of a great stone circle, upon a 
high point near the sea, with ‘a boy’ 
who would not answer questions or 
go away, I tried an experiment. I 
began to talk gravely about the 
fairies. The man doffed his cap and 
bowed his head as often as the 
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name was said. Thereupon I placed 
a clinometer upon a stone which 
may have been an altar or a grave, 
and began to chant the Lay of Diar- 
maid, and point at the horizon with 
a long hooked hazel shepherd’s 
mountain stick. It looked like a 
Bachul, and was everywhere noticed 
and acknowledged to be sovereign 
against snakes. I gabbled Gaelic 
incantations from popular tales cur- 
rent in the islands, flourishing this 
magic wand till my attendant fled 
over the moss. 

I often heard of outrages in Ire- 
land ; but as far as my experience 
went, a better bred set of mortals, 
or better behaved, I never met out- 
side of Celtic bounds. It never once 
occurred to me, a solitary wanderer, 
that anybody wanted to hurt me, 
and nobody did. Only one man, who 
was very drunk, tried to insult me, 
and he failed. First, he took me for 
a Scotchman, and said argumenta- 
tively, with a Scotch accent, ‘Do you 
mean to deny that the Irish taught 
the Scotch Gaelic?’ I answered in 
Gaelic, and, as he had no Irish, he 
was enraged. Then he took me fora 
Saxon, and shouted, ‘ Do youmeanto 
deny that the Scotch: beat the Eng- 
lish at Bannockburn:six to one?’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘ I deny nothing.’ 

‘Then, sir, you are an atheist,’ 
said my adversary. 

‘Ye are makin’ a great fool o’ 
yerself, Tim,’ saida bystander. ‘Go 
home.’ 

Thus I smoked the pipe of peace 
through Ireland for sixty-nine days, 
while a Yankee sergeant carried his 
flag unfurled through England, and 
one of my shipmates made an 
English progress in America ; and 
this is what I noticed concerning 
tradition and dialects in Ireland in 
1872. 
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PEASANTRY OF THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 
BY A WYKEHAMIST. 
[THIRD ARTICLE. } 


N sitting down to write the third of 

a series of articles, I have this ad- 
vantage : that I hear criticisms from 
all quarters as to what has already 
been produced and discussed. The 
penny post brings letters from men 
of all classes in life and of all shades 
of opinion. The object of any one 
discussing such questions as these 
can only be to come at the truth; 
to settle questions by argument ; 
and to suggest or enforce any re- 
medies which seem to be possible 
and likely to meet with a fair trial. 
We propose in this paper to discuss 
such. 

Let it, however, be said that, 
on asking half-a-dozen independent 
witnesses as to what was written 
in the first article, whether my de- 
scription of the labourers’ state had 
been considered by them correct, the 
reply of all was, quite true as regards 
the particular locality, but there are 
places and cases were things are 
not so good, in which the labourer’s 
condition requires improvement. If 
so, my observation will not injure 
the peasant; by all means let him 
be raised up at least to such a con- 
dition. I have said what I have 
said, not to keep down wages, but 
to show how they may be raised. 
Another says, ‘I am not in the ring, 
as I live in a town, and have no 
labourers, and I know nothing of 
the details or prices of labour; but 
surely the labourer ought not only 
to live, but to be in a position to 
save. The question then comes, 
can the land be made productive 
enough to find the farmer and 
labourer a living on better prices? 
If not, can the labourer be migrated 
or emigrated? Or can the field 
labourer be turned into somebody 
else—into a bricklayer, carpenter, 
artizan, miner, &c.? But though 
many lads are seeking to educate 


themselves in other industries, there 
will still be the farm labourer. 
Others will take the place of those 
who go, and the occupant of the 
cottage will still work, only with a 
different name. 

The system of migration seems 
to have this error in it, that it is 
only a temporary expedient, and 
produces evils it seeks to cure. 
Let us see how this is. <A is a 
village in Dorsetshire, with forty 
cottages ; it takes about thirty-five 
men to do the work. Five are 
migrated into B, which is a parish 
in Warwickshire, at the expense of 
the funds which come out of the 
pockets of the forty. As soon as 
they are gone, five other families 
apply for the cottages. In the 
meantime fresh cottages will be 
built in Warwickshire to accom- 
modate the new comers, and if there 
are forty families there where there 
should be only thirty-five, good 
places will be subject to greater 
competition. And after so many 
years the exodus must be south 
again, because population in the 
north keeps on increasing. Emi- 
gration has for its field a space, 
in lands of English language and 
Anglo-Saxon customs, illimitable at 
all events in the lifetime of the 
present generation. Any funds of 
the Union applied to keeping a good 
agency in all colonies would be well 
spent. 

Another man writes : 


Your facts seem honestly given and 
clearly stated, and the conclusion to be 
come to seems evident. It is that small 
farmers will be driven out of the field, 
men of brains and capital will come more 
tothe front. As little human labour as 
possible, but better paid, and as much ma- 
chinery as possible. Then, if it is not pos- 
sible with high rents to give human beings 
fair and honourable wages, land will have 
to go down from its present high price.’ 
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This seems a logical sequence of 
ideas which works itself out in this 
and in no other way. But it must 
be remembered how small a portion 
of a tenant’s outlay is for rent, that 
is to say, considering that rent is 
the payment of interest for the 
purchase of freehold land, the re- 
muneration to a landlord who has 
spent his fortune in land, and who 
is to keep up and supply buildings, 
and stand in many cases the 
mutation of tenants. If you con- 
sider the other expenses of tithes 
and taxes, including a School Board 
rate, they amount toasum perfectly 
out of proportion to rent. Wages 
also amount to a sum on holdings 
all arable, as has been shown, out 
of all proportion to rent; so that it 
wages are raised ten per cent. and 
ten per cent. taken off rent, we 
shall only be where we stand. 

_ Another person very justly, by 
way of criticism, says: ‘You have 
not yet contrasted the labourer in 
the country with the labourer in 
the town; this contrast would help 
to bring out his true position.’ 

It is wonderful, certainly, that 
more is not said about the ills of 
the inmate of the back streets and 
alleys of towns. Surely the person 
who is so much before the public 
now is better off than the townsman, 
taking people in a parallel line of 
life. The townsman, perhaps, may 
boast of pieces of fresh meat which 
one sees displayed in butchers’ 
windows on Saturday night, which 
he stews up with vegetables; he 
may get also cheap fish, and so may 
vary his meal. The labouring man 
in a village does not get these 
changes of diet, not so much because 
he cannot afford them, as because 
such things not being’ brought 
round, he has not ready access to 
them. Against this the labourer 
has his home-cured bacon and home- 
fed pork, also his home-baked loaf, 
and the produce of his garden. I 
know, if both asked me to dine with 
them, which invitation I should 
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accept. Ido not mean to say that 
every labourer has his pig hung up, 
but if the public house was left 
alone, I believe no one in full work 
need be without it. The cottage of 
the labourer, bad as it may some- 
times be, will contrast favourably 
with the house in the back strects 
of a town, and something must be 
allowed for fresh air and ozone. We 
used to hear that the labouring man 
never got milk for his children, and 
the world cried shame! But when 
the Chipping Norton women got 
only half a pint of new milk twice 
a day for their infants, they said 
‘It was short commons; they had 
more at home.’ How was that? I 
have, as guardian in a Union which 
has some town and some country 
parishes, noticed the applicants for 
relief in each case ; and the sturdy, 
warm clothed peasant contrasts 
favourably in stamina and appear- 
ance with the weakly, thin clad 
denizen of the town. Iam speaking 
of a part of Hampshire where the 
wages are nominally twelve shillings 
—carters and shepherds twelve and 
a house, but in which with extra 
task work and other things, the 
money payment is sixteen shillings. 
This is about what the Union aims 
at, they say fifteen or sixteen shil- 
lings is the sum to which ultimately 
they aim to put up wages in the 
southern counties. A porter on the 
Underground Railway has 18s. a 
week, and 5s. to pay for house rent. 
Is not he much worse off than the 
farm labourer ? . 

There is always something fresh 
in the way Lord Derby puts forth 
old truths. He spoke at Willis’s 
Rooms in May, on thrift. Defoe, two 
hundred years ago, spoke of good 
husbandry as no English virtue, 
and says an Englishman on 1l. a 
week will live—on the same sum a 
Dutchman will grow rich, and then, 
moralizing on this, Lord Derby 
says :— 

I am a great believer in the permanency 
of the types of national character. Eng- 
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lishmen have always been, as they now 
ure, patient of labour, anxious to raise 
themselves, not envious of others, less able 
to keep wealth when acquired than to ac- 
quire it, inclined to think the squandering 
of capital the sign of a generous disposition, 
but to look at a tendency to save as a 
sign of meanness. I do not suppose we 
shall change. One half of the business 
of the county courts would be stopped 
at’ a blow, with, I will not say the 
disappearance of the credit system alto- 
gether, but with the credit system become 
the exception. Look also at the popular 
complaints, often well founded, of the adul- 
teration of the articles sold to the poor. 
What is the explanation of this adultera- 
tion being almost habitual? One cause, 
and a very important one, it is that the 
customer is in debt; he has no choice but 
to take the article offered him. There is 
the whole secret of co-operative stores. 
They have no bad debts, no books, no 
county court, and summonses to serve; 
therefore they can sellcheaply. You may 
educate a man as highly as you like, give 
the political importance of a vote, provide 
for him public libraries, newspapers, mu- 
seums, galleries of pictures; but no poli- 
tical freedom or intellectual culture will 
place a feeling of independence and self- 
respect in his mind, as long as he is in the 
power of somebody else, as long as he is in 
debt. That is slavery, almost as degrading 
and almost as common as drunkenness ; and 
as temperance advocates rightly tell us, tem- 
perance habits keep a man out of debt, so 
is the converse true, that nothing is more 
likely to create intemperance than the con- 
tinual worry which results from pecuniary 
embarrassments. 

There have been many plans for 
promoting thrift—such as building 
societies, various clubs, and Post- 
office Savings Banks. What is 
needed to supplement these is direct 
teaching, or rather bringing before 
the people a system of thrift so 
working by example, that having 
seen its good effects they shall be 
tempted to go and do likewise. 
An Earl, who is the landowner of 
three parishes in the south-west 
of England, at a meeting of the 
schools and young men of these 
three parishes, ended an address on 
the duties of self-respect, indepen- 
dence, and saving, by telling every 
young man of a certain age before 
him that he would find by going to 


the Savings Bank at the Post- 
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office that an account was opened 
in his name (each one an account), 
and that half a sovereign stood 
paid in the first line of that account. 
But that if, after a given time, any 
one of them thought fit not to con- 
sider this nest-egg worth keeping 
or adding to, he might take it out. 
Three out of sixty declined to 
accept it at all, which, although I 
do not understand, probably some 
future Buckle, in writing a history 
of civilisation, and drawing conclu- 
sions from statistics, will be able to 
explain. The only conclusion I can 
come to is, that these three lads did 
not approve of cash for fear it 
might lead them into temptation ; 
that knowing they should not add 
to the half sovereign, they feared 
they might be tempted to spend it 


‘in an alehouse. 


It is very clear the classes who 
can influence others by direct or 
indirect teaching alone have the 
power to make thrift general. 
Much may be done by writers, 
teachers, preachers, and parents, 
but by none more than by resident 
gentry and landlords in smal 
places, where influence is para- 
mount. The landlord can do more 
than either the schoolmaster, the 
clergyman, the constable, or the 
Government. There are some very 
sensible remarks in the man 
pamphlets of Sir Baldwin Leighton 
on these subjects. His idea is to 
have a graduated system, with 
prizes for the best; these prizes to 
be for the steady and respectable, 
but not then without their showing 
a saving enough to enable them to 
cultivate what they take. The 
prizes to be—a good allotment, if 
well cultivated; a cottage with 
orchard, and for one or two who 
had been successful in small culture, 
a cow-run. There is nothing in 
this which is sentimental or absurd ; 
it has been done, and is being done, 
every day, only without being pro- 
mised or specified and without being 
reduced to a system. The ancient 
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method of a friendly society, on 
improved principles, is the best, and 
probably will ever remain the best, 
way of encouraging savings. The 
old friendly society got up for the 
benefit of a public house is almost 
exploded. Other societies have 
fallen through—some because not 
registered, some because based on 
wrong calculations as to their 
tables, and some because they di- 
vided the profits every certain 
number of years. 

But this sort of society, if with 
good tables and registered, still 
premises to be the best form of as- 
surance for the labouring classes. 
It will beat the savings bank for 
this reason—that if a man should 
fall ill a year after he has joined, 
the good effects become evident, and 
the evidence of one such case in a 
parish brings conviction and re- 
moves doubts from every one in the 
village. The simple hearted race 
of peasants cannot be expected to 
see far, and therefore a method with 
obvious proofs close to their doors is 
the most likely to attract them. The 
savings bank principle does not 
carry conviction to men who begin 
with an odd fourpence, because the 
end seems too far off and out of 
sight : it is like believing in an un- 
known continent, which requiresthe 
faith of a Columbus to cheer the 
hearts of his followers, ifthey are to 
embark and to keep steadily on in 
pursuit of it. The heap, as the 
peasant sees it in his savings bank 
deposit book, seems one easily re- 
duced, like the heap which the poet 
describes : 

Quod si comminuas, vilem redigatur ad 
assem, 

It does not show a grateful spirit 
to the past, if amongst the multitude 
of modern remedies we forget the 
old ones.. The Labourers’ Union 
Chronicle last. autumn’ mentioned 
amongst the Friendly -Societies, 
which it proposed as good specimens 
of Benefit Clubs—the Hampshire 
and the Birmingham Friendly So- 
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cieties—these, it said, are models 
for what we mean to bring out in 
our Union. From personal know- 
ledge of the Hampshire, which was 
started in 1825, and revised as to its 
rules in 1868, I can speak with in- 
timate knowledge as to its good 
effects. It is widely spread over 
Hants and Wilts, and most of my 
own labourers’ sons join it on easy 
terms at 17 or 18 years old, when 
the payment is slight, and I have an 
old servant of my father’s, who 
joined it on its first start, who is 
now in receiptafter 70 years of age 
of 5s. a week for life. Nomoney of 
the payments of the assured goes to 
banners and dinners on feast days, 
and as certain subscriptions for 
many years of country gentlemen 
who manage and audit its accounts 
has gone to the good side of the 
balance sheet, it has 44,000/. in the 
Bank of England. It has 5,400 
assured members and 520 honorary 
members. The rules and tables 
may be obtained of any bookseller 
in Winchester. A society which has 
stood nearly halfa century has every 
claim to our respect. The question 
often comes before boards of guard- 
ians, as to how far they are justified 
in giving relief to a family when the 
man is disabled from work by sick- 
ness, but is receiving ten shillings a 
week as full pay from the benefit 
club. Supposing it to be a case of 
a large family—and the relief would 
amount to ten shillings a week, but 
it being urged that the man receiv- 
ing ten shillings from his club the 
want is already supplied, the man, 
without having read much logic, 
would come to the conclusion that 
he might as well cease his payments 
to his benefit club. The usual feel- 
ing which prevails leads guardians 
to supplement the man’s act of 
thrift, by making him a supple- 
mentary grant, and this is quite 
just, because his wife and children 
are fairly entitled to help, as if they 
fell ill and he was in work his 
benefit club would give him no- 
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thing. The only desirable additions 
to the benefits of the assured in 
Friendly Societies would be some 
payment: for the widow, supposing 
her to survive the man. The diffi- 
culty of the double payment comes 
in the way, but in prosperous 
families it might bedone. Somuch 
depends on a man’s power of saving. 
Last autumn two men started to 
harvest near Chichester, in Sussex 
—a saving and an unsaving man— 
they both worked together, and re- 
turned one day under the month ; 
they each earned 81. 13s. 4d., one 
brought back six pounds, the other 
borrowed some money to bring him 
home. 

The difficulty of affording relief 
to assured lives and also to those 
who have endeavoured to put by a 
small sum in a savings bank is al- 
ways cropping up; it is not solved by 
the Circular of the Poor Law Board 
in 1840, nor by a later consideration 
of the question in p. 108 of the Poor 
Law Report of 1869-70. 

The following passage from the 
second chapter of Professor Faw- 
cett’s work on Political Economy, 
may be quoted in confirmation of 
what has been said : 

In 1870, a large meeting of Somerset- 
shire colliers was arranged at the sugges- 
tion of the workmen themselves, with a 
view of starting a provident society. There 
was at first an unanimous feeling in favour 
of the proposal; presently it was men- 
tioned by one of the speakers, that those 
who became members of the Friendly So- 
ciety would lose all chance of obtaining 
parochial relief. The whole tone of the 
meeting was changed, it being seen that, 
unless the poor law could supplement 
thrift every subscription would only serve 
to diminish the rates. 

Professor Fawcett says a poor 
law so administered can be only an 
evil to a country, and most people 
would agree with him. 

The National Agricultural La- 
bourers’ Union has often talked of 
bringing out a vast benefit society 
to help all their members, and to 
carry out their great (if it can be 
carried out) idea of making the poor 
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man independent of parish relief. 
If they could get every subscriber 
of twopence a week to subscribe 
also to a benefit club, it would be a 
veryworldly wise proceeding, because 
it would keep the timid and confirm 
the wavering; it would clench all 
the nails already driven, because no 
man would forfeit his subscription 
by withdrawing, when he would 
lose the benefits of a life assurance 
at the same time. 

It occurred therefore, to me, that 
as I have some men who say they 
cannot get into the Hants Friendly 
Society, which they admit to be 
excellent, because they are too old, 
that perhaps the National Agricul- 
tural Labourers’ Union would help 
them. I did not see how it could, 
but they assume it would manage 
the difficulty of old age, on account 
of the number of followers. It 
seemed to me that there was the 
subscription weekly required, as in 
any tables graduated according to 
age, besides the subscription of 2d. 
weekly to the Union. I therefore 
anxiously expected the advent of 
a great society, belonging to the 
Union, which by its large numbers 
might be considered safe to admit 
middle-aged men on the same terms 
as*men of twenty. That was the 
only difficulty to be got over, and 
then it seemed to me the successor 
to Mr. Tidd Pratt would not refuse 
to pass the tables. 

Now, in the Labourers’ Union 
Chronicle of Saturday, May 17, 
1873, occur the following words in 
the leading article : 

We are aware of the almost feverish 
excitement of many of our labourers in 
Union to make the organisation one vast 
benefit society and sick club. It is not 
surprising that men, like our village serfs, 
just awakened to a sense of their own power 
and responsibility, and likewise to the 
mighty effects of combination, should de- 
sire to have and to give mutual assistance 
in the day of trial, to be independent of 
the harsh treatment of the relieving officer, 


and a board of guardians composed mainly 
of farmers. 


When the necessity’ of ‘graduated pay- 
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ments according to age is admitted, your 
Union Benefit Society will appear under a 
dark cloud. We noticed, at the Warwick- 
shire meeting, a nimble old man on the 
shady side of sixty, and another or two 
verging on the same figure, all getting up 
and urging an immediate formation of the 
Sick and Burial Club, and then we thought 
if they knew they were not admissible into 
any club, except at a seriously large pay- 
ment, their zeal would cool down to zero. 

The next important consideration is 
that the farm labourers, in providing for 
sickness and funeral expenses, out of their 
own funds, would be making the farmers a 
present of nearly two millions a year in 
reduced poor-rates. Surely it will be time 
enough to be so generous when the farmers 
have done more justice in wages. 


If we look back to the past we 
shall find much the same remedies 
looked for as are now spoken of. 
Half a century ago Sydney Smith 
enumerated them in these words : 


One gentleman recommends small gar- 
dens, the second a cow, the third a village 
shop, the fourth a spade, the fifth Dr. 
Bell, the sixth the forty-third of Eliza- 
beth, 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle, twenty years 
ago, in Past and Present, thus 
wrote : 

It seems to be taken for granted that 
there is something, or handful of things— 
some act of parliament, or remedial mea- 
sure of the like, which could be passed, so 
that, with your remedial measure in your 
pocket, you could then go on triumphant, 
and be troubled no more. Brother, I have 
no Morrison’s Pill for curing these evils. 

He did not think Mr. Walter 
Morrison would give a co-operative 
farmat Brampton Bryan, orhe would 
not have said No Morrison’s pill! 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMS. 

Chief amongst the specifics which 
are proposed for the poor man’s ele- 
vation are co-operative farms. So 
much is involved in the principle of 
co-operation, that it would require a 
separate article to touch on all the 
points which may be urged for and 
against its adoption. 

As Lord Derby said, ‘Co-operative 
farming is on its trial, and it is not 
easy to pronounce a verdict on it.’ 
The only farm of long standing, viz., 
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Assington, in Suffolk, seems a suc- 
cess, for the shares arelargely increas- 
ed in value, and the money which the 
late Mr. Gurdon lent, many years 
ago as a capital to start with, has 
been paid off. Nevertheless, it must 
be remembered these undertakings 
do not concern the majority of the 
peasants of England. Theyareactsof 
charity done by a few noble-hearted 
people to a privileged few, and with 
commercial principles they have no- 
thing to do; for who would advance 
money on no security and at no 
interest, except a man who could 
afford to forgive a debt he could 
not recover? and who, in a spirit of 
sound commercial principle, would 
lease his land for fourteen or twenty- 
one years to a body of shareholders, 
which, with the sale of the shares, 
would be continually fluctuating ? 
This question, therefore, does not 
affect the general well-doing of the 
English peasantry ; like a hospital 
or a grammar school, it affects only 
a few. 

There are several grades of co- 
operation proposed to be tried in 
matters of agriculture. 
> First. Co-operation pure, as at 
Assington. Here a sort of limited 
liability company, under certain 
rules, becomes the tenant of a farm, 
instead of an individual. The land- 
lord accepts and leases his land to 
a sort of hydra-headed tenant, 
within certain limits of neighbour- 
hood—three miles from the farm— 
and under certain conditions as to 
honesty and moral character. The 
profits to be divided amongst the 
shareholders, as a per-centage upon 
their invested capital. The know- 
ledge that such things are afloat 
will no doubt act as a_ great 
stimulus to young people in the 
future to be more thrifty, to put off 
their marriages until their joint 
earnings amount to a nice little 
sum, and thus to start with one foot 
forward in the keen battle of life. 
These things will set people think- 
ing ; others have saved and bought 
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ashare or two, why should not I 
do so? When once they have made 
a start like this, they will shake off 
the notion of applying to the parish 
in times of destitution. To become 
a pauper will be a term of disgrace, 
and so the honest independence of 
the peasantry, thus raised in the 
social scale, will be the well merited 
reward of philanthropists. To help 
those who help themselves is the 
motto of these good Samaritans, 
who are willing to run risks them- 
selves by providing estates for the 
testing of the co-operative principle 
in agriculture. 

Second. Co-operation mixed. As 
we understand this system to be ex- 
plained by the Speaker of the Com- 
mons, the landlord farms, manages, 
and delivers an account of the 
profits. Certain labourers are al- 
lowed to invest their savings as 
part of the capital to work the farm. 
They are to have five per cent. 
guaranteed, and also a bonuson their 

‘shares if the year’s profits are good. 
This is certainly liberal treatment ; 
and if we were labourers we should 
at once look out for a house near 
the Speaker’s home farm, or buy a 
bit of land, if such could be found 
near there, and build a few blocks 
of cottages to let. Suppose the first 
year to be a very productive one, 
and a good per-centage be divided, 
the labourers will live up to their in- 
come, thinking it to be permanent, 
and if a bad year comes, and no 
extra per-centage be divided, they 
will not like to come down, and will 
probably murmur and think them- 
selves ill used. Just as a poor per- 
son who had been supplied gratis 
for many years at Christmas with 
3 ewt. of coal, now, on account of 
the cost of coal, having only 2 cwt., 
seemed to think a great wrong was 
done to him and his family. Even 
charities, when they become regu- 
larly given, are taken as rights, and 
the withdrawal of them is looked on 
as @ wrong. 

Third. There is a system akin 
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to this—proposed by Sir Baldwin 
Leighton and others—which we 
will call ‘ payment by results.’ This 
it is proposed to carry out, by 
paying the ordinary wages of the 
neighbourhood; and as a stimulus 
to make the labourers careful and 
free in their work, to give a bonus 
on stock when it does well and on 
corn when it yields well. How far 
the idea can be reduced to arith- 
metic by an actuary remains to be 
seen. The example quoted to prove 
its possibility is the common prac- 
tice of giving the shepherd of a 
lambing flock sixpence for every 
pair of twin lambs which he rears. 
But here is a clear and definite 
statement which admits of no dis- 
pute, and the profit to the farmer 
on twin lambs is so self-evident, 
that he would be ascrew who would 
refuse this gratuity to his shepherd. 
But on a fat ox, who is to decide 
what amount of its fat was put on 
by extra care and what not? Ifa 
surplus yield of corn, over a certain 
quantity, per acre is to be divided, 
who is to say what the standard 
should be? When corn, which 
yields eight sacks on high farmed 
land, on some years, yielded only 
four this last season in the southern 
counties, who could say what the 
standard should be set at? Orif 
six sacks were the agreed maxi- 
mum, and eight were grown, what 
portion would be due to the extra 
care of the parties who, between 
them, produced or had to do with 
it, from sowing to its delivery to the 
miller? There is the plougher, the 
sower, the harrower, the roller, the 
weeder, the reaper, the thrasher, 
the winnower, and the man who 
sacks and delivers to the corn mill. 

If any man could satisfy these 
various people, that they have had 
their fair share on the extra two 
sacks, he would be a better actuary 
than Mr. Finlaison, or understand 
human nature better than King 
Solomon in his judgment on the 
child. The only possible way seems 

F 
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to give to each man working on a 
farm a per-centage on the whole 
profits, in proportion to his gross 
earnings for the year as taken from 
the wage book. In Mr. Brand’s 
case it would be a per-centage of 
profits of farm on money invested; in 
this case, no money would be in- 
vested, it would be a per-centage as 
payment by results, in proportion 
to a man’s earnings. But even if 
this were granted as a right, men 
would cease to be thankful for it; 
and, if we may judge by analogy 
from commercial cases, they would 
not like the bad years of the lean 
kine to be introduced into the 
question to spoil the good years of 
the fat kine. Mr. Thomas Brassey, 
in Work and Wages, says: 

Experience unfortunately proves that 
when men are paid a share in the profits, 
a large number of the men cannot be re- 
conciled to the losses. If the workmen 
were continually informed of the profits of 
their employers, I think they would be apt 
to exact their full share of reward in the 
good years, but not equally ready to submit 
to corresponding sacrifices in the succes- 
sion of years of bad trade. (page 248.) 


COTTAGES. 


The discussion on cottages, which 
has lately been so much before the 
public, divides itself into two heads: 

First, Can better cottage accom- 
modation be afforded by landlords ? 

Secondly, Ought the cottages on 
a farm to be in the hands of the 
tenants of those farms, to let to the 
labouring class, or ought they to be 
let direct from the owner of the 
land to the peasant. 

As to the existing state of things, 
there are, no doubt, cottages very 
good and very bad. But on large 
estates, as a whole, and under great 
landlords, cottages are far better 
than when small capitalists let out 
a few tenements. Large proprie- 
tors consider them as adjuncts to 
their farms, irrespective of any di- 
rect profits ; while small proprietors 
naturally look for a good per-cent- 
age on their outlay. In which latter 
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case, if a 1001. cottage was to pay the 
per-centage looked for upon money 
invested in buildings (including re- 
pairs), of seven per cent., it ought 
to be let for seven pounds per an- 
num. Ifa very poor man wants 
to squeeze a living out of cottages, 
he must so let them as that no day 
labourer could live in them. Under 
small proprietors, therefore, the 
cottages must either be very bad or 
the rents very high. Cottage pro- 
perty is notoriously bad asan invest- 
ment, for the story runs that a man, 
who intended to spite his heir, at 
first determined to leave him out 
of his will altogether; but, on se- 
cond thoughts, he considered he 
should spite him still more by 
leaving him some cottage property. 
On an estate which we had the 
opportunity of inspecting, with a 
view to form an estimate of cottage 
property, under favourable circum- 
stances, we found several blocks 
of two cottages, with offices, de- 
tached bakehouse, and washhouse 
in common for each pair of cottages, 
with good gardens, let at 1s. a week 
to labourers. The pairs of cottages 
had been built all over an estate of 
four thousand acres, so many to 
each farm, at a cost of 280l. the 
pair. Compare these with the 
squalid tenement of the squatter 
on the frontiers of a forest, and 
from the deduction derived from 
that comparison, you have the rea- 
diest refutation of the statement 
of the Labourers’ Union Chronicle, 
that sub-division of land would give 
better cottages to the poor. Such 
a system, if carried out, would cause 
such cottages as we have spoken of 
to be let at 3s. a week instead of 
1s., and the worst hovels to be 
patched up for human dwellings. 
Some have said, give large gar- 
dens with your cottages, and then 
the labourer can pay a good rent; 
but a cottage garden is only profit- 
able as far as the manure supply 
goes, and not always then, when 
potatoes are blighted, as they have 
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been, more or less, for the last 
twenty years. 

Our own plan for some years 
has been to allow the foreman to 
give so many bundles of straw to 
each cottager, and to allow him to 
keep the manure made with this 
straw under his pig for his garden. 
Also to allow each man to cut grass 
round the hedges for his pig. By 
this means high farming on each 
garden is carried out, and a small 
piece of ground, with inter-cropping, 
supplies plenty of vegetables. The 
loss to ourselves is little, as straw 
is plentiful. Suppose four bundles 
of wheat straw to be a loss to the 
farm of 2s. 6d., the increase to the 
cottager’s garden (as nowhere else 
can they buy straw), would be a 
much larger sum, besides it makes 
it worth while for them to stay at 
home of evenings to cultivate vege- 
tables, and so keeps them from the 
public house. 

Secondly, This leads naturally 
to the question now often asked, 
Should the cottage be let to the 
farmer, or direct from the owner to 
the labourer? The Duke of Marl- 
borough says the former ; while the 
Earl of Shaftesbury maintains the 
latter to be the best course. Im- 
portant consequences affecting the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union hang 
upon this question, for if the la- 
bourer be hired by the farmer on a 
yearly hiring, and his cottage and 
garden go into the contract, it is 
manifestly impossible for him to 
subscribe the rules of the Union 
with any sincerity. Ifhe be pledged 
to the farmer, it is no good for him 
to pledge himself to the rules of the 
Union! For he cannot serve two 
masters. If the Union says ‘ strike 
work,’ and the farmer says ‘keep 
on work,’ which master must he 
obey ? ' 

Nor can it be considered unfair, 
that the farmer should have absolute 
control over a certain number of 
cottages—for his foreman, shepherd, 
and carters. If he had not, and 
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men who occupied the cottages on 
the homestead were to leave his 
service and refuse to vacate their 
houses—how could the farm be car- 
ried on? Yet this might be the case 
in a strike, and the cattle cannot 
wait for their food till the strike is 
settled, The manufacturer requires 
a few houses with his works, for his 
managers and book-keepers, while 
the majority of his hands live where 
they can; the same mixed system 
would work well on farms, in fact, 
this is the existing order of things 
now, as a general rule, and there 
are many reasons why it should not 
be disturbed. A number of houses 
rented directly of the owners, exist 
in pretty nearly every village, these 
will always be the labourers’ 
guarantee that no tyranny shall be 
exercised over him. If he can rent 
a house independent of the farm he 
works on, he can sell his labour as 
dear as he can, which will prevent 
his being degraded intoaserf. The 
improvement of the worst class of 
cottages will follow with the roll-on 
of civilisation. We are always seek- 
ing greater comforts: the lancet 
windows of Alfred the Great’s time, 
when the thickness of the wall was 
the only safeguard against the rain 
coming in, are exchanged for the 
plate glass windows of the West- 
End; the rush-strewn floors of the 
Saxon kings are exchanged for Tur- 
key carpets. The houses of Bedford 
Square and Russell Square are ex- 
changed for the superb mansions of 
Belgravia ; and may we not hope 
thatthose who seek greater comforts 
for themselves will endeavour to 
provide the same for their depend- 
ants ? 


MIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. 


Some, with much reason, have 
recommended migration from south 
to north. They have said, if a man 
gets thirty per cent. more north 
than he does south, then by all 
means let him go north. And, at 
F 2 
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the instigation of Canon Girdlestone 
and others, many from Devonshire 
have gone. If they are fitted for 
the work to which they remove this 
is well, but the increase of popula- 
tion will soon fill their places, and 
other counties can only find house 
room for a limited quantity of fresh 
hands. A friend writes to a farmer 
in the south, and says, ‘I want the 
time to come, when two masters 
shall be seeking one man, instead 
of, as is now the case, two men run- 
ning to one master, who only has 
employment for one,’ and, he adds, 
‘I can migrate any number of fami- 
lies for you, only they must be 
handy, industrious, sober men; in 
fact, the pick of your men would 
suit best.” To whom the southron 
replied, ‘Such men are well con- 
tented here, and we have no idea 
of sparing them, but we have a few 
roving, careless, drinking chaps, 
will they do?’ ‘Oh no! they 
would be no good at all.’ Let there- 
fore those who have good men show 
them that they are valued, and take 
care that their places in the south 
are made so good, that it will not be 
worth their while to migrate north. 

The difficulties of migration are 
not always seen by the peasantry 
until they come to face them. It 
happened that I had a man working 
for me, during the time I have been 
writing this article, whom I had em- 
ployed, knowing him to be a mem- 
ber of the Labourers’ Union Com- 
mittee—for I have never made any 
difference between Union and Non- 
union men—only making one rule, 
that there should be no intimida- 
tion, and that every man should hold 
his own opinions. 

At last, however, this man, who 
was earning many shillings a week 
above what the Union anticipates, 
for he was at task work, became so 
noisy about migration, telling every- 
body else that they were silly to 
stop in our village, that I was 
obliged to send him away. I wrote 
to the Labourers’ Union Committee 
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to say why I had done so. They 
said I was quite right, and offered 
him his migration money. He was 
to start on the next Monday from 
Winchester Station by the 9 o’clock 
train, and the secretary was ready 
with the fare to Leamington 2s. 6d. 
to start with in hand, ts. 6d. a day 
till he got work. Besides this, they 
had his wife and six children to 
keep for him while he was gone and 
to send them after him. The man 
came to me, I urged him to go, and 
offered to give him half a sovereign 
besides the Union money. How- 
ever, when Monday morning came, 
he would not go. He said ‘ Why 
should Igo? Who is to feed my 
pig? Who is to dig my garden, 
and get up the potatoes in my allot- 
ment? Besides they do not even tell 
me where I am to go to, or what 
work I shall have, and suppose | fall 
ill (for he was not a strong man) 
away from home, with no parish to 
apply to and no shop to get trust at ; 
I think I am much better where I 
am.’ The Union then turned him 
out, and now heis working for several 
shillings a week less than he had 
before. He wants to work for me 
again, and I am considering whether 
I cannot find two or three deaf people 
to work with him when his tongue 
would do no harm. 

And the same holds good in emi- 
gration, the good man does not 
want to go, the bad one is no good 
when he gets abroad. If he starved 
here, he would starve doubly there 
because he could get no credit at the 
village shop, and there would be no 
parish to apply to for relief. 

Hear what Mr. Thomas Brassey 
says : 

Even in English Colonies, the emigrants 
who succeed belong to the class which rarely 
fails to find employment at home, and is 
happily seldom seen by the guardians of 
the poor. As a general rule we must dis- 
miss from our minds the idea of finding 
in emigration a remedy for pauperism. If 
the state offers inducements to the working 
people to try their fortunes in foreign lands, 
it cannot divest itself of responsibility for 
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their success in the new sphere which they 
have been encouraged to enter. (Work 
and Wages, p. 222.) 


The people who would succeed as 
emigrants, he says: 

Are that superior class of emigrants 
who possess both capital, skill and enter- 
prise, are able to earn a competency at 
home, and yet are prepared for the sake of 
improving their condition, to submit to the 
sacrifices which expatriation involves. 


(p. 216.) 


Sir Baldwin Leighton has given 
much sober and practical thought to 
the improvement of the labourer’s 
condition. He says truly that the 
agriculturist, if he wishes the really 
good workmen to stand by him, 
must attach them to the soil and to 
their homes, and by kindness attach 
them also to their master. He 
must show them that their case is 
not hopeless, and that they can rise 
if they will but be thrifty and try. 
He must show them how by small 
savings they can ultimately turn 
the tide in their favour. He ma 
by kindness and tact ultimately 
have a cheaper labourer, better fed, 
with higher notions of self-esteem, 
and with a determination that the 
parish shall not keep him in his old 
age, nor bury him ina contract elm 
coffin. 

Sir Baldwin proposes allotment 
gardens, which, if they are not too 
big, so as to distract the labourer 
from his work, are admirable, espe- 
cially if they be worked under a 
good system of rules and supervi- 
sion, and if prizes be offered for the 
best managed lots. He proposes 
task work, which will enable the 
willing and able to come out of the 
herd, and, in fact, enable a body 
of men to classify themselves. The 
dead level of mediocrity to which 
the best are dragged down, by an 
even weekly payment, is discou- 
raging and degrading. ‘ Well, my 
man, you are not working very 
hard,’ said a farmer to a man who 
was hoeing turnips at twelve shil- 
lings a week. ‘No; I am not 
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working above half as hard as I 
could, but I consider I am working 
down to two shillings a day,’ was 
the reply. Most things can be 
done by piece work ; it gives more 
trouble to the master to measure 
up and keep accounts, but it pays 
both master and man over and over 
again. If a man wants to go to 
his allotment or his garden, if he 
gets a good day’s work done by 
three o’clock, the master is not 
injured. The only evil init is, that 
the odd men earn more money than 
the carter and shepherd, who have 
so many extra hours to look to 
their cattle. But we know farmers 
who allow their carters and shep- 
herds, after their regular hours, to 
do some task work near home, in 
order to earn extra money. What 
should hinder a carter from starting 
in summer before the flies are about, 
and getting his acre ploughed and 
horses in stable by two o'clock ? then 
he might easily earn an extra ten 
shillings a week turnip hoeing, pea, 
or vetch hacking, &c. And this 
would help the farmer; because, 
being obliged to employ in this 
arrangement less hands in summer, 
the obligation to him to have a 
heavy wage book in winter would 
be lessened. Mr. Brassey tells us 
that long experience of his father 
had left no doubt in his mind, that 
the best paid and dearest labourers: 
were always the cheapest. In these 
thoughts everyone will follow Sir 
Baldwin Leighton; and not least 
the farmer will do so, because he 
will see it is his interest to do sq 
in order to get his labour done by: 
well fed and well paid peasants, and 
that his poor rates may be dimi- 
nished by the elevation of the man.; 
who will then have too much honest 
independence to run, the first day 
he is out of a job, to the relieving 
officer. 

One would expect that a man 
with so much of the milk of haman 
kindness about him, would at last 
come in his recommendations toacow 
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for the labourer. Everyone, from 
William Cobbett downwards, has 
pinned his philanthropy on to the 
back of acow. Accordingly Sir Bald- 
win Leighton comes in due course 
to the labourer’s supply of milk. 
At first one is inclined to start, and 
picture a village with cows at every 
turning of a green lane—cows well 
and ill—cows with rinderpest, foot 
and mouth disease—and cows dying, 
with the owners asking their friends 
to subscribe for new cows; also the 
price of cows so enhanced by the 
demand on the cow market for 
this fresh supply, that farmers 
would never be able to fill up their 
dairies. 

But Sir Baldwin puts the case 
so reasonably, that everyone must 
go with him. He does not propose 
to offer to everyone, or even to 
many, a cow run; he proposes it 
as a reward to a few of the best 
labourers, who might sell milk to 
others. He gives rules and tables 
of a cow club, which has worked 
well; through the agency of which 
anyone who loses a cow will, as the 
result of his annual payment, be 
helped to repurchase one. In the 
north these things are more com- 
mon than the south; in fact, in a 
down country, and all large plough- 
fields, a farmer with several hun- 
dred acres may have a great diffi- 
culty in keeping a cow for his 
house. 

In such counties milk will never 
become accessible to everyone, as 
tea and sugar are, until some 
future Liebig discovers a mode of 
making foreign milk into small 
cakes, which may be transmitted 
through the post with a halfpenny 
stamp, just like the halfpenny cards. 
They would load the village post- 
man; but these gentry already ride 
on bicycles, why should not they 
by that time drive locomotives ? 
We are only in the infancy of scien- 
tific inventions yet. 

But when a writer gets to the end 
of an article upon any subject which 
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presses for a solution, then comes the 
great difficulty of suggesting reme- 
dies. Every reader throws aside an 
essay on any social subject with the 
remark ‘all very well, but the writer 
is unsatisfactory; he suggests no 
remedy.’ But reader, recollect 
what is it we seek a remedy for, 
why for poverty! but are we not 
told ‘ The poor ye shall always have 
with you’? For the inequality of 
men’s conditions; but must not 
there always be inequality ? If all 
the units of creation were shaken 
up in a bag and every one tumbled 
out with a five-pound note in each 
hand, we should have inequality 
again. The five-pound notes would 
pass from the unthrifty to the 
thrifty, from the indolent to the 
energetic, from the imprudent to 
the wise. There must be men to 
dig and plough, or there will be no 
potatoes and nocorn. The question 
therefore with rational men narrows 
itself into this, there must be em- 
ployers of labour, and there must be 
men to be employed; if there are too 
many, let them by all means move 
themselves, or be helped to move to 
where labour is thin and conse- 
quently wages better. Let them go 
to colonies where there is unclaimed 
land for bread stuffs and fine pastur- 
age for flocks. Only let the men 
see that when asked to go and 
money provided with aid, they on 
their part areready to go; let them 
seek English colonies where they 
will be, as it were, amongst men of 
their own race, and under kindred 
laws and habits. Brazil clearly is 
a bad labour field, becausethose who 
got there wanted to be shipped off 
somewhere else, and some died there. 
Mr. Phipps, second secretary to the 
British Embassy at Brazil, put on 
the table of the House of Commons 
a paper showing that a man who 
went there to better himself, was 
likely to be seized as a convict to 
work in chains, orsold into captivity 
to pay his passage money, which 
was advanced as a bait. On the 
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other hand, the Irish in America 
are and will long be an instance of 
successful emigration of several 
thousands a year, who have changed 
their habits with their land, and 
have disproved the saying of the 
poet :— 


Celum non animum. mutant qui trans 
mare current. 


There are offices which give in- 
formation on this head, one of 
which is to be found at No. 65 Fen- 
church Street, E.C., called ‘ The 
North American Agency.’ 

The Labourers’ Union if it spent 
its funds in establishing good 
agencies would deserve support: 
and on June 16th the N. A. L. 
Union agreed to send Joseph Arch 
to America to open up fresh fields 
for emigration. 

In saying this, we have nothing 
new to offer, for emigration is as old 
as bees who swarm when the old 
hive is full, and as old as history 
itself, for Greek and Roman history 
isfull of migrations and disputes be- 
tween coloniesand mother countries. 

Migration received a sort of name 
from the efforts of Canon Girdle- 
stone, but there was nothing new in 
it, for when the bodies ofable-bodied 
men went about to make canals 
(hence navvys) and afterwards 
railroads, they migrated from little 
work and low prices to more work 
and high prices. When the laws of 
settlement were repealed the thing 
became obvious to every one. Ifa 
rook finds no worms in one field he 
flies over intothe next ; if a rat finds 
ricks are thrashed in one place he 
goes to another; if a man cannot 
work in Dorsetshire or Devonshire, 
he naturally goes to Yorkshire, and 
railroads have made these things 
more obvious and more easy, and 
what railroads have done for migra- 
tion from south to north of England 
steam ships will do for colonial 
emigration. 

There is very little to be said on 
this head which has not been said 
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a hundred times before, the only 
thing is to improve the old ways. 
Let the readers inform those who 
cannot read; let the parson and the 
squire be well up and able to give 
information and help to those who, 
with a reasonable prospect of going 
and doing well, seek a change. But 
let not any one think that these 
movements will keep down all the 
surplus population. Every cottage 
that is emptied will have a new in- 
mate, the swarming of bees does not 
decrease the stock of honey. With 
population doubling itself every 
quarter of a century, to empty 
parishes by migration and emigra- 
tion would be like dipping water 
out of a pond that has a running 
stream discharging itself into it. 
But it may do something, and it is 
being tried with success. 

Nor is there anything new in the 
principle of co-operation, and profits 
as result of work. Does not the 
commercial traveller get a per-cent- 
age on his, and the man who sends 
oilcake and artificial manures in the 
corn exchange get a profit on the 
result of his sales of articles manu- 
factured by others? Ortake another 
case already quoted in a late article, 
the landlord buys a dairy farm; a 
tenant with capital hires and stocks 
it with cows, he lets it, or rather he 
lets the cows to a dairyman with 
small capital at rol. to 12/. each, to 
make what profit he can, by adding 
his own and his wife’s labour to the 
milk by the manufacturing process 
be it of butter or cheese. And inthe 
Quarterly Review of November 1829, 
there is an article on the co-opera- 
tive stores and the co-operative 
papers and magazines of that day. 
Brighton seems then to have taken 
the lead, and formed a working 
man’s society for manufacturing 
and selling all sorts of produce, 
which for atime was very prosperous. 
Whether it exists now, we have no 
means of ascertaining. Wequotea 
passage from the Brighton Co-operator 
of that day to show that as men 
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wrote and talked then, so they write 
and talk now :— 

The remedy is in our own hands, it is 
co-operation. At present, in working for 
others we get only one-eighth of the pro- 
duce of our work. If, in any way, we 
could work for ourselves we should get the 
whole. How is this to be done? As we 
have no capital, we are obliged to find a 
master to give us employment, and we 
must work for common wages. This is 
true, it is capital we want ; and now let us 
consider how this capital is to be raised. 
We shall find that it is by no means an 
impossibility. Union and Saving will ac- 
cumulate tt. 

They published their monthly paper 
of four sheets, price one penny. So 
that even penny papers are not 
altogether things of the last decade. 

As to the question of five acres a 
man for a labourer, it simply ends in 
this: a man with five acres will have 
to spend all his time on his land; 
he will cease to be a labourer, and 
be a very small farmer, without 
capital. True, that if a man has 


saved a little, and could get a 
meadow, and his wife could manage 
a cow, it would help, and by selling 


milk he might greatly help his 
neighbours; but there is nothing 
new in that, for the writer of this 
has a man who has done so for 
years, and is now his foreman. But 
the same thrift and push which got 
him the cow got him also the fore- 
man’s place; and his brother, who 
does not work for the writer, but 
lives in the same village, by the same 
good qualities has attained to the 
same position of a few acres of land. 

We are very much in favour of a 
good system of allotments. They 
are not so valuable as they were 
before the potatoe disease, for the 
poor man’s crop is naturally pota- 
toes. At Orsett, near Romford, in 
Essex, an admirably arranged sys- 
tem of allotment gardens has been 
carried out for many years by, the 
Rev. James Blomfield, brother of 
the late Bishop of London. It does 
not strike tho writer that any 
alteration in the Jaws for the sale of 
land, or the reduction of expenses 
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in conveying land, would help the 
very poor. Because, if a man com- 
plains that he cannot buy bread and 
shoes, it is not likely that he can 
buy land into however small portions 
it is broken up. Nor could the late 
John Stuart Mill’s theory ‘ Incre- 
ment of land’ help him, because, if 
the State were entitled to take back 
for the people any increase in the 
value of land, it would not be wise 
of the poor man to invest his little 
all in so unsafe a way. 

Land notoriously pays but three 
per cent., and farming is but a slow 
and risky investment; a co-opera- 
tive store may sell a fresh chest of 
tea every week, but a wheat crop 
can only be grown once a year. If 
therefore, a peasant has a few 
pounds, he may find a better invest- 
ment than that industry which is 
dependent more than any other on 
seasons and weather. 

Some again, have suggested im- 
proved cottages, which, where they 
are bad, is most desirable, but it 
would but be fair for the philan- 
thropists who give the advice to 
find the capital, ‘to back their 
opinion with their money.’ But in 
this there is nothing new, for the 
great Chatham, in his peroration, 
after defending the American claim 
to independence, says: ‘ Liberty is 
the birthright of every British subject ; 
the rain and snow often enter a poor 
man’s cottage unasked, but the King 
may not.’ 

But some say education. When 
men get well educated, they will 
not be carried away by the claptrap 
of what they read, and by stump 
orators, because they will be able to 
weigh the reasoning and reject what 
is bad in it. But there will be 
then so many more readers and 
writers, and nearly every man will 
be a stump orator, that we may 
get worse instead of better. If a 
Government could be found who 
would undertake a national system 
of industrial education, they might 
find in the history of our forefathers 
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an epoch when every guild had for 
its business the care that, what a 
man professed, that he should be able 
to do; as the spectacle makers, that 
a man should make good spectacles, 
shoemakers put good leather, &c. 
A knowledge of books will amuse 
a man’s leisure hours, and be a great 
comfort in sickness and on long 
evenings; but it will not enable a 
man to fulfil the humbler offices of 
life, or if it does, to be satisfied in 
them. Judge of the future by the 
past. Has the increase of learning 
made better domestic servants than 
there were in the last century? The 
old fashioned servant in the print 
dress, alas! where is she ? She does 
not exist even in photographs ! 

The small crofters of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland have furnished 
Wordsworth with his ideals of 
English independence, and _ the 
Swiss are spoken of by Mill as 
existing by great application, and 
making the most of small culture, 
but he admits that liberty and brown 
‘bread make but sorry fare. Gold- 
smith never wrote greater nonsense 
than when he said : 


A time there was, ere England’s grief 
began, 

When every rood of ground maintained 
its man; 

For him light labour spread her whole- 
some store, 

Just gave what life required, but gaye no 
more. 


I know of no better way of 
proving the fallacy of small holdings 
(if, indeed, proof is wanted) than 
by taken the statement of one who 
writes, proudly producing statistics, 
to show that spade husbandry is 
profitable. In the International 
Herald of May 31st, 1873, John 
Lillett, a retired haberdasher, gives 
us his balance-sheet of two acres of 
land, which he purchased for 2361. 
in the garden of Suffolk. He takes 
us back to 1847, in order to pick a 
favourable year for a balance-sheet ; 
and this is his balance-sheet :— 
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Soxtp, Propuce or THe Year 1847. 


Produce of two cows, after fa- 
mily’s consumption, fattening 
one calf and weani 

One calf fatted, weighed 9 stone 
at 8s. 2d, per stone of 14 

unds . - £312 6 

Skin, head, feet, &e. 016 0 

One year old heifer 

One fat pig of 8 stone at 8s. 
per stone 

Twenty sacks of potatoes at 8s, 

Twenty bushelsearly ditto at 5s. 

Seven thousand cabbages at 
one half-penny 

Twelve pecks of onions at 1s. 

Various seeds, vegetables, &c. 


£ s. d. 
29 12 


14 11 
0 12 
5 15 


oom ooo om 


£74 310 
Deduct rent for land, at five 
per cent. on purchase-money 
including expenses £250: 
£12 10 0 
8 0 0 
212 0 


Rent of house 
Rates, Taxes, &c. 
23 23 0 


Net profit for the year £51 110 


He makes, therefore, a nominal 
profit of 511. 1s. 10d., which cer- 
tainly sounds very well. But when 
any one who looks over his figures 
observes that there is nothing 
charged for labour, the riddle is 
easily solved. It comes to this: 
he and his family bad all been 
working for 51/. 1s. 1od. the year, 
no doubt slaving night and day on 
this plot of two acres. If they had 
expended the same amount of 
labour for a neighbouring farmer, 
the family of John Lillett would 
probably have earned rool. instead 
of sol. If they had hired labour, 
they would probably, in charging it 
in the balance-sheet, have made the 
discovery that they were many 
pounds outof pocket. This is very 
similar to a balance-sheet shown us 
by a humorous friend, of the profit 
which could be made by fatting the 
produce of one sow ina year. He 
made the profit on the two trips 
come to 200l.; but when he put 
the meal they had eaten on the 
other side of the sheet, it reduced 
the profits to zero. And yet we 
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are told that the balance-sheet of 
John Lillett (more famous than 
Mr. Mechi’s) ‘has solved the vexed 
problem of the economies of spade 
husbandry and small farms.’ 

We look rather to old remedies 
newly sharpened, than to new ones. 
Let the labourer have a decent cot- 
tage, with a good supply of fresh 
water, a bake-house to make his 
home-baked bread, a good garden, 
and (if not large enough) a piece of 
allotment ground near home. Let 
him be expected by his owner to 
belong to a good Friendly Society— 
if one were started by county men 
in each county like the Hampshire 
the good would be incalculable—let 
the guardians always supplement 
savings by relief when necessary. 

Chiefly let every farmer find 
plenty of task work for his men at 
good prices. If he has plenty of 
straw, let him give them what they 
require for their pig, and let every 
farmer try and help each constant 
labourer to have a pig by him: the 
one. in the sty will replace the one 
on the shelf, and no one knows what 
running to shop is saved by those 
flitches on the bacon rack. It makes 
all the difference between affluence 
and poverty in such small incomes 
as the peasant’s must ever be. If 
there be task work, well paid, there 
can always be a live and a dead pig, 
and with these I do not fear po- 
verty for the labourer who culti- 
vates his garden. It is the bread 
and bread and bread, and shop and 
shop and shop, which run away 
with the money; and if no bacon 
and vegetables, what is there but 
bread? Mr.Thomas Hughes noticed 
lately in Macmillan what I have 
also observed, that the poor buy the 
whitest flour, while the upper classes 
rather prefer the seconds as being 
sweetest. 

I must plead for a little of the 
co-operative principle in this way, 
that the masters living with their 
eye on the men shall take care to 
reward any extra care, and not to 
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expect every faculty of a labourer to 
be brought out for nothing, or those 
faculties will soon grow dull. A 
carter perhaps comes up in the 
night to attend toa sick horse, out 
of his hours; a shepherd takes extra 
care and breeds up a number of twin 
lambs ; a labourer goes and opens 
a furrow on a headland after a flood 
of water in his non-working hours ; 
these sort of things are continually 
being done by a simple-minded and 
kind-hearted race. Suppose if one 
man found a small pig unexpectedly 
in his sty; another a dozen mole- 
traps of steel in his cottage, or seeds 
for his garden; a third a pocket 
clasp knife for his dinner ; another 
a few faggots, if only as a recogni- 
tion that his master watched his 
labours in his service, how much 
happiness, with no loss, may be ef- 
fected thus; and surely our truest 
glory in having the poor is, that we 
may make them happy with a 
trifle. ‘The greatest happiness of 
the greatest number’ is a thing to 
be desired, and also a very pos- 
sible thing. 

Let me plead also—if any farmers 
should be amongst the readers of 
Fraser—that they would consider 
whether from the railway station 
their labourers’ coal might not ride 
home in the return waggons which 
take the corn: and whether by 
payments, in the shape of a club, 
money could not be collected, so as 
that the farmer could buy coal, a 
ton for each family at least, when 
the prices were low in summer. 
Coals always rise in the winter, be- 
cause fires begin in cold weather ; 
for as Lord Bacon says, ‘ chimneys 
in summer are like soldiers in time 
of peace.’ But this involves perma- 
nency of employment, and a perma- 
nenthome and coal-bin, which these 
modern times are sadly upsetting. 
This seems one of the little things 
which many farmers do at little 
trouble to themselves, and it is one 
worth the attention of a class of 
men who must make their best 
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hands satisfied, or they will lose 
them. 

The principle of co-operation is 
no doubt strong, in which we have 
a capital instance in Tom Brown’s 
School Days, of the two little boys 
who held together to thrash a big 
bully. At Brampton Bryant, in Here- 
fordshire, there is a union which 
contains farmers, clergy, labourers 
and all classes, with a co-operative 
farm and a co-operativeshop. When 
labourers combine, and farmers com- 
bine in another union to oppose 
labourers’ demands, it leads to a 
class war which, like all civil wars, 
is devastating to the country in 
which it is waged. Surely it would 
be possible for a farmer and his men, 
or two or three farmers and their 
men, to form a union for purposes 
offensive and defensive, with such 
rules as these: 


Coal Club—farmer to advance money 
when coal cheap, and cart gratuitously. 

Straw gratuitously for pigs, manure to 
be expended in garden. 

A field to be found, and bats and ball 
for cricket. 

No time to be lost on wet days, employ- 
ment under cover to be found. 

Task work to be found whenever practi- 
cable, 

Labourers to belong to some county be- 
nefit club if of a possible age to be 
admitted. 

To stand by their master with heart ser- 
vice at all times, especially in hay and 
harvest. 


I must plead also for industrial 
training, besides book- learning, 
especially for the girls, that they 
know how to cook plain things, and 
cut out clothes and make them, so 
as to be useful wives. I must plead 
with masters and mistresses to take 
girls into their kitchen or laundry, 
in order to give them the first start 
in service. I must plead, lastly, for 
a good deal of increased social in- 
tercourse between all classes, be- 
tween the family of the employer 
and the family of the employed. 
This is the great antidote to Com- 
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munism. The wife and daughters of 
the upper and middling classes’ are 
the true sisters of mercy in this our 
country. Without interfering and 
without patronising, they know how 
to be the true cement of society 
which shall fasten its units together 
from the foundation stone to the 
top, from the peasant to the prince. 

Then the truest Liberalism shall be 
shown to be founded on the oldest 
Conservatism, by grafting ancient vir- 
tues on the relationships of modern 
civilisation ; love, and not fear, shall 
guide the hearts of a contented and 
an independent peasantry, and even 
the delegates of agitation shall say 
that all things have been done well, 
that their mission is accomplished, 
and their purpose fulfilled. 

Then ‘the serfs just waked out of 
their slumber to feel their power’ 
shall use that power by serving men 
who rightly appreciate their value 
and worth; then migration as a 
desire shall be changed into a wish 
to dwell amongst the daughters of 
their people ; then, without emigra- 
tion, save where population is redun- 
dant, the free life and civil and reli- 
gious liberty of the Pilgrim Fathers 
shall have become an independent 
plant ; then the salutations of Boaz 
and his reapers shall pass once more 
between employers and employed: 
and if any stranger coming by train 
to look upon strange faces, shall tell 
plain folk that he only is unmercen- 
ary, and he only is not a tyrant, the 
words will fall on incredulous ears, 
and a contented peasantry shall pur- 
sue their avocations amidst great 
searchings of heart. 

May I not offer an excuse for an 
unpaid magistracy, and for game 
preserving, in stating the fact that 
these things provide occupation for 
landlords, and so keep them resi- 
dent in their country houses. We 
want help to the utmost from all 
classes in the body politic and social, 
in settling this great ‘people of 
England question,’ which we have 
been discussing. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


HE first impression gained by a 

‘ hasty glance round the present 
Exhibition of modern pictures at the 
Royal Academy, was one of satisfac- 
tion with the general effect of the 
arrangement of the pictures upon 
the walls. It was evident that 
much care had been taken to secure 
suitable juxtaposition, and to obtain, 
as far as possible, a pleasing sym- 
metry, as well as a harmonious 
disposition of colour and subject on 
every side. Much consideration 
too, has been shown in bringing 
forward the works of lesser known 
men; and thus doing justice to 
merit unsupported by the prestige 
of agreatname., Scanning the walls 
rather more closely, the next matter 
of remark with most people would 
probably have been the absence of 
any large number of works of the 
highest pretensions ; more so indeed 
than was the case in last year’s 
Exhibition. The quantity of excel- 
lent work is doubtless large ; and if 
there are few pictures of exceeding 
mark, so on the other hand, there 
are also few, if any, decidedly in- 
ferior in point of execution. In fact, 
the average of merit is high ; but it 
is rather a table land of uniform 
mediocrity, than a range of lofty 
peaks rising from intermediate low- 
lands. This is, in some sense, a 
hopeful state of things, in so far 
as it indicates the existence of con- 
siderable technical proficiency, and 
of much real hard work. The class 
of pictures, however, which are 
chiefly produced are without either 
historic or imaginative interest. 
They are of such a nature as not to 
depend for their success upon any 
appeal to cultivated tastes or well 
informed minds. There is little 
poetry in them, and little to recall 
to recollection the events of history, 
or the achievements of literature. 
The artist must not be altogether 


blamed for this; the public too 
should be held answerable for its 
share in the prevalent want of 
elevation. An article has to be 
furnished which will please the 
buyer of pictures, or it will remain 
unsold. This is, at least, the reason 
or one of the reasons, mostly assigned 
as an excuse for the poverty of sub- 
ject, and vulgarity of feeling in so 
many of the pictures of the modern 
working painters. But we venture 
to doubt whether it is entitled to be 
entirely received as such. When- 
ever a work of first-rate excellence 
appears, it is secured with avidity, 
and at a price which only a few 
years since would have sounded 
fabulous; and this, not only by 
amateurs, but by shrewd dealers, 
who buy to sell again, and always 
do sell again at a considerable profit. 
True, however, again, as this may 
be of the very highest class of works, 
it will hardly apply to the far larger 
number of paintings which are 
within the reach of ordinary pur- 
chasers, and it is to meet the market 
demand by them, that, as we conceive, 
the great mass of ordinary and com- 
mon place pictures is manufactured. 

It is indeed discouraging to have 
to confess that London, of all the 
capitals in Europe, is the one where 
this neglect of the highest orders of 
art should be so conspicuously ex- 
hibited. For there is no city where 
the assemblage of art treasures, both 
of painting and sculpture, is more 
varied and magnificent. The dis- 
regard of these by residents in the 
metropolis is perhaps one of the 
most remarkable features of English 
national character. Well educated 
and leisurely people who profess to 
be fond of art, and who have time 
and means at their disposal to enable 
them to gratify their tastes with 
ease, will be found familiar with the 
contents of all the most famous 
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galleries of Europe; while they are 
content to remain in ignorance of 
the great works to be seen within a 
mile or two of their own houses. 
They will travel on the Continent, 
visit the great collections, and go 
long distances to see single cele- 
brated pictures. But at home they 
seem to know of no pictorialattraction 
but that of the annual Exhibition 
of modern paintings at the Royal 
Academy. They seldom enter the 
National Gallery. The very locality 
of the British Museum is an undis- 
covered problem to them. Yet it 
may be stated with confidence, that 
at least north of the Alps, there are 
no such opportunities for the con- 
venient study of the highest speci- 
mens of art as are now afforded 
in London. Our National Gallery 
contains a selection of pictures 
admirably adapted for the purposes 
of instruction, with a better catalogue 
than that of any foreign collection 
—in itself a Hand-book for the 
study of the different Schools of 
Art. It isno less distinguished for 
the variety of schools and painters 
represented, than for the excellence 
of individual works. There is no 
needless multiplication of duplicate 
specimens, and there is no accumu- 
lation of worthless canvas. We 
have no Madonna del Sisto, but 
also, we have no rooms full of second- 
rate pictures of the Bolognese school, 
and we have not upwards of seventy 
pieces by Wouvermans on the walls, 
as is the case at Dresden. Our 
British pride may be even more 
gratified by dwelling with compla- 
cency on the remains of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Greek, and Roman Art 
contained in the British Museum. 
The marbles from the Parthenon, 
from the Mausoleum, and from the 
Lycian Temples, have for long af- 
forded the finest opportunities 
of study ; while the recent acquisi- 
tion of the Castellani collection has 
placed within the walls of the 
Museum the very choicest specimen 








of Greek art which has yet been 
discovered. We allude, of course, to 
the female bronze head, said to have 
come from Thessaly, which, for the 
perfection of its art can only be 
compared with the Venus of Milo 
in the Louvre ; and which forms the 
most precious object among the 
many valuable ones so wisely 
secured for the nation by the present 
Government. 

Whatever deficiencies therefore 
may exist in the English schools of 
art, it cannot be said that they 
depend on the want of means and 
opportunity for the study of the 
highest examples. It may be that 
art is suffering from the same 
arrest of productive power which 
may be considered to threaten the 
original literature of the country, 
endangered asitis by the overwhelm- 
ing mass of matter of ephemeral 
and secondary interest, which ab- 
sorbs the attention of so many 
readers, and employs the pens, and 
affords remunerative occupation to 
so many writers. Upon this point 
Mr. Gladstone well remarked in his 
speech at the last Literary Fund 
Dinner that the growth of the 
critical faculty is out of proportion 
to the constructive faculty. No 
doubt the stage and the highest 
forms of literature and art are 
suffering from the enormous pres- 
sure of occupation under which 
both the business and pleasure of 
life are now carried on. Time is a 
necessary element for the due and 
full appreciation of any really fine 
work of art; and who now can 
find such time in the whirl of 
engagements ? Masterpieces of 
writing in prose or verse are tasted 
in hasty morsels from a volume 
snatched up for a moment from the 
table; or only known from the 
fragments quoted in reviews, daily, 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly. A 
visit to the theatre or opera is 
crammed in between other amuse- 
ments; and an Exhibition of 1601 
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objects of painting and sculpture is 
done in no time at all, with an 
interval for refreshments. 

Those who have taken the trouble 
to examine the walls of the present 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
will have found, after the first 
disappointment at the absence of 
much very striking work, a great 
deal to admire, and good promise 
among the rising men. We still 
think the Academy might do more 
than it has done for the general 
cultivation and education of its 
students. Perhaps, when it comes 
into the enjoyment of the whole 
of its share of Burlington House, 
means and ways may be found 
for this, and an elevation of tone 
and purpose in British art may 
ensue as a future consequence. 

It is time, however, to take our 
own turn through the galleries; and 
we may commence our discursive 
survey with a glance at some of the 
portraits in the present show. Mr. 
Watts is not at his best this year. 
Mr. Millais has several works, all 


indicating, as usual, the possession 
of enormous power, but not used 
in a way to promote his future 


fame. We must, however, except 
the figure of a nameless lady, which 
is unquestionably a performance 
worthy of a great artist. The 
motive of the picture is explained 
by {the lines from Moore, in the 
catalogue : 


Oh! that a dream so sweet, so long enjoy’d, 
Should be so sadly, cruelly destroy’d. 


Here is none of that indolent hand- 
ling which occurs in his other 
pictures, There is a grand sim- 
plicity in the treatment of the 
subject, and a fine evolution of the 
feeling to be conveyed. A girl 
stands idly plucking at a flower she 
holds in her hands, the emblem of 
vanished hopes.. She has begun 
by looking fondly at it, but her 
thoughts have wandered far away 
and back to the times whose 
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memory is so dear. There is the 
true spirit of tragic poetry in the 
fixed look of the eyes—the look of 
one who can as yet scarcely believe 
in the reality of the crushing blow 
which has fallen upon her. The 
half-dejected, half-indignant pose of 
the head and figure are finely con- 
ceived, and are put on the canvas 
with all the skill of the painter’s 
hand. Here the face is not over- 
powered by the dress, and there is 
a deep meaning and interest under- 
lying the surface, beyond that 
which can in general be given in a 
mere portrait. In the charming 
subject of the girl taking the eggs, 
the effect would be better, either if 
the face were made more important 
or the basket were made less im- 
portant. The pictorial reproduc- 
tion of the wicker-work is so 
marvellous that it rivets the eye 
upon itself, and, to use a well- 
known phrase, it ‘baskets the rest 
of the picture. Mr. George 
Richmond has his full complement 
of portraits. His Chancellor of 
the University. of Ozford is wor- 
thy of its subject, and of the posi- 
tion it is destined permanently to 
occupy. A portrait of Mrs. 
Hartwell by G. Pope is a most 
interesting performance, and de- 
serves especial notice. Mr. Ouless 
has vigorously followed up _ his 
success of last year, and now 
exhibits four portraits, which have 
obtained for him an amount of 
well-deserved praise, such as is 
seldom won so early in a career, 
and which seems to leave no room 
for doubting what his future posi- 
tion is to be. 

Mr. Riviére does not quite sustain 
his place. In his picture of Argus 
and Ulysses, the attitude of the 
dying dog, the upward glance of 
recognition, the mingled expression 
of joy and sorrow in the eyes, are 
all excellently rendered; but with 
the man it is otherwise. There is 
interest in the figure and bearing of 
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the returned exile from his home, 
but it is not appropriate to Ulysses. 
The worn and weary tramp, ap- 
parently only a few degrees farther 
from his last gasp than the dog at 
his feet—the man with the bowed 
head and sunk shoulders, can never 
have been the great Ulysses who 
doubted in his swift mind whether 
he should slay his foe outright, or 
only injure him for life. His figure, 
too, bears a strange resemblance to 
that which stood last year as Daniel 
in the lions’ den ; while in the left 
hand corner may be seen the same 
trailing vine plant, remarkable for 
its crude and disagreeable green 
which did duty in the same artist’s 
Circe a couple of years ago. To 
show how little response the artist 
sometimes receives from some of 
the visitors to the Exhibition when 
treating a classical or historical 
subject, we may add that we have 
stood before this picture of Mr. 
Riviére’s, and seen well-dressed 
people with catalogues in their 
hands turn to the number, and then 
wonder who Ulysses was. This, 
however, was surpassed in the early 
days of the opening of Sir Richard 
Wallace’s collection at the Bethnal 
Green Museum. A large picture, 
described as Bacchus and _ the 
Nymphs, is there placed in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of a portrait 
of the Queen. The god is, of 
course, an infant in his cradle, and 
the most conspicuous figure in the 
composition is one of his nursing 
nymphs, clothed as much—or ra- 
ther as little—as is usual with her 
race. A party of men and women 
were carefully going through the 
pictures, and duly consulting their 
catalogues, when one of them ex- 
claimed, ‘I don’t think that Miss 
Bacchus looks like a fit person to 
be so near our good Queen.’ O 
shade of Lempriére! O living pre- 
sence of Dr. William Smith! 

Mr. Storey’s picture called Scan- 
dal is one of much cleverness and 
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character, showing a great deal of 
thought and study. It represents 
a group at tea, in the costumes ren- 
dered so familiar by the old Dutch 
painters, collected in an old panel- 
led room, with open window and 
garden seen through it at the back. 
In the foreground are a couple: 
man and woman deep in some scan- 
dalous tale which seems to concern 
them nearly. Another group is 
formed by a young man speaking 
to a deaf lady (with a trumpet), 
across another, in an arm-chair: a 
gentleman and lady are entering 
the door, whose faces betray their 
eagerness to join in recounting or 
receiving some new tale. The pic- 
ture is thoroughly Flemish in tone 
and feeling, and the faces have 
muchcharacterand humour in them. 
But the man with a tea-cup in 
his hand in front has a blur.on his 
face as if the features were running 
together, and thelady at the tea-table 
looks at one as if through a veil of 
gauze. This same fault of uncertain- 
ty may be found with the hair, and 
with the hair only of the same pain- 
ter’s Mistress Dorothy, a half-length 
of a girl in black, with a beaver hat, 
certainly one of the prettiest pic- 
tures of the year. There is a cap- 
tivating and caressing air about her, 
mixed with a perfect dignity which, 
with the little coquetry shown in 
the act of drawing on her gloves, 
and her look out at one with the 
solemn gaze of seventeen, have a 
most pleasing impression. 

Mr. Leslie’s Fountain appears 
in agreeable relief to the host of 
imitations of his style produced by 
painters who think apparently that, 
because they are afraid to vary with 
one touch of warm colour the vapid 
paleness of their designs, they must, 
therefore, have as great a claim to 
admiration as Mr. Leslie. Never- 
theless, the picture is not a satis- 
factory one. The figures are 
graceful and tender; and many an 
artist might well take a lesson from 
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the care and skill expended on the 
foliage in the back ground, but one 
seems to want a raison d’étre for the 
whole thing; and as it is quite 
evident that the picture is not 
intended to fold up, the framing of 
it as a triptych is a piece of affecta- 
tion, which the painter might well 
afford to despise. 

Mr. Leighton’s one contribution 
in oil shows how a picture may be 
low in tone without being cold, and 
have its outlines clearly made out 
without their being hard. In the 
face and form of the girl who sits 
Weaving the Wreath there is no 
blurred line, no careless or hasty 
touch; and it would be difficult to 
select from Mr. Leighton’s works, 
one, which, without handling a 
subject of any deep interest, is a 
better specimen of his pure, classic, 
and withal tender method. 

Another picture, although of a 
very different class, is remarkable 
for its great clearness of draw- 
ing and colouring, for its wonder- 
ful atmosphere, and perfect finish. 
This is The Ornithologist, by Mr. 
Marks. The stuffed birds and the 
glass cases are rendered with as 
much care and minuteness as the 
pots and pans of Gerard Dow, 
and there is character in every 
detail. The eyes of the birds, al- 
though they are clearly eyes of 
glass, have yet all of them an indi- 
vidual expression, and the contrast 
between the caressing hands with 
which the ornithological enthusiast 
holds his latest acquired treasure, 
and the dull grasp of the old servant, 
who looks up half amused at his 
master’s hobby, is finely touched. 
The picture by Mr. Marks, called 
What is it? is also full of character 
and care. The houses seen across 
the water in the background stand 
out well against the sky; and the 
different expressions in the indivi- 
duals forming the party who are 
looking over the parapet of the 
bridge at some strange, but un- 
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known object in the water, have 
much quiet humour. The inquisi- 
tive longing indicated in the back 
of the old gentleman with the green 
appendage hanging from his cap is 
especially quaint. Indeed, for com- 
plete exposition of character, we can 
only compare this back to that of the 
great French comedian, M. Got, so 
wellknown for its power of expres- 
sion : and this is no small praise. 
The same attention to detail, down 
to the very smallest things is, 
although exercised on very different 
subjects, remarkable in M. Tadema’s 
pictures. His principal work, The 
Death of the First-born, is no doubt 
finely conceived, and there is much 
power in the somewhat too Sphinx- 
like head of the woman in the centre, 
holding the dead child across her 
knees. But we cannot help feeling 
that the canvas is too small for the 
figures. It is far too closely packed 
for the limited space ; there is here 
a head, and there an arm or shoulder 
protruding, all bodiless for want of 
room, in every corner; until at last 
one comes to regard the whole thing 
as a dreadful nightmare of lifted 
hands and dusky bowed heads, with 
a hideous impression left on the mind 
of a wailing crowd, squeezed together 
like negroes in the hold of a slave- 
ship, inthe worst horrorsof themiddle 
passage. It is impossible, however 
to deny the force displayed in this 
work: the only question is, whether 
the effect produced is not beyond the 
limit of true art. It is also open to 
enquiry whether the extraordinary 
accuracy of archeological knowledge 
possessed by M. Tadema is not made 
too dominant an element in his 
pictures. In his other paintings of 
this year, representing the three 
stages of a Greek dinner, there is 
more food for the antiquary than 
for the lover of art. In spite of 
their accuracy (which might satisfy 
the most learned commentator on 
Atheneus), and their masterly 
treatment, the result is singularly 
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disagreeable. The exhibition of 
post -prandial crapulosity is not 
rendered less repulsive by the very 
correct details of the picture, or by 
the thoroughly Grecian spirit which 
is made to pervade it. 

Above these hangs a remarkable 
production, called Deus justus et 
misericors, by Mr. W. Herbert, jun. 
A gondola, filled with a crew of 
returning revellers, passes along a 
canal in Venice, under the light of 
a glowing sun-rise ; and as the boat 
glides beneath a figure of the cru- 
cified Saviour sculptured on the 
wall, something in the contrast 
strikes a noble chord in the mind 
of one of the party, and seems to 
set him thinking that life is meant 
for better things than thoughtless 
riot. Itis the figure of the young 
man which makes us think wellof Mr. 
Herbert’s powers: there is nobility 
in the pose, and there is much mean- 
ing conveyed by the half-startled 
turn of the head, and the hand which 
drops idly with the empty goblet. 
The colouring of the rich Venetian 
dress, too, is warm and good. The 
other figures are subordinate ; and 
the landscape is less satisfactory 
than it might be. The water is 
metallic; the clouds are violent; 
and the whole requires a much 
more attentive observation of the 
aspects of nature. 

A very different vision of the 
City on the Waters is contributed 
by Mr. O’Connor, who, with his 
Back Slum in Venice, gives a bright 
memory of that blue sky and strong 
sunlight, which in England we can 
only see on canvas. The notion of 
depth in the water is well con- 
veyed, and the atmospheric effect 
is perfect. 

A very pleasant picture is Mr. 
Boughton’s The Heir, about which 
there is an old-fashioned high-bred 
air, a sort of perfume of Oliver 
Goldsmith, which lifts us up and 
out of the sphere of staring realism 
and dull vulgarity. The look of 
VOL, VIII.—NO, XLIII, NEW SERIES. 
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premature dignity and self-confi- 
dence in the face of the boy who 
walks by his mother’s side, as the 
old labourer stands, hat in hand, to 
let them pass, is well imagined, and 
the group is excellent. 

Among the works of amateurs, 
Sir Robert Collier’s two little pic- 
tures of the Mer de Glace command 
a favourable judgment, from which 
there can be no appeal. He has 
given the true rough texture and 
dirty blue colour that belong to 
the blocks of ice in the lower part 
of a glacier. 

Another Alpine picture of sin- 
gular merit and some grandeur, is 
G. Loppé’s Grand Mulets, from the 
Glacier des Bossons. The clouds 
rolling down from above are exactly 
the clouds that are seen under the 
circumstances of the picture: and 
the blue of the crevasse in the fore- 
ground is a brighter blue than is 
found in the lower part of the ice 
which Sir R. Collier has chosen 
for his subject. It is very true to 
nature. 

Mr. Brett’s Morning amongst the 
Granite Boulders is a wonderful 
piece of painting. The rocks, co- 
vered with their heavy masses of 
clinging seaweed, stand out in 
striking relief; and the fine white 
sand is so bright and crisp, that one 
longs to walk upon it. But the 
glare of light thrown up from the 
expanse of sand and sea requires 
moderation to make the picture an 
attractive one for looking at long 
together. It is better fitted for 
hanging in a corridor than in a 
living room. It is only just, how- 
ever, to remember, that the actual 
scene as represented, with its want 
of variety and uniform illumination, 
is not one upon which the eye in 
nature would be pleased long to 
dwell. 

The unimaginative truth of this 
work of Mr. Brett’s contrasts with 
Mr. Mac Callum’s Vocal Memnon ; 
which is not only a work full. 
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of poetical feeling, but is said to 
be very true to the facts of the 
scene and climate represented in 
it. The -arrangement of shadows, 
however, provokes remark. While 
he has got cool grey shadows 
contrasting with the red light 
in the back ground, he has in 
the shadows cast on the colossal 
figures an amount of yellow, which 
by its tone destroys any advantage 
to be gained by its service in throw- 
ing up the light. It may, however, 
under the circumstances, be true to 
nature. 

The comparison between the last 
two pictures mentioned is one be- 
tween nature in fact and nature 
modified by the imagination; and 
each would gain by borrowing 
something from the other. Every 
painter, however, must begin by 
learning how to represent the facts 
of nature correctly. As a writer 


should be perfect in his orthogra- 
phy and grammar before he at- 
tempts any graces of style, so should 
the painter be certain of his powers 


of aceurate working, and of giving 
the plain truth as he sees it, before 
he goes on to imagine things as they 
might, or should be, and, in the 
words of Bacon, to ‘ accommodate 
the show of things to the desires 
of the mind.’ 

In the same room is Mr. Stone’s 
Le Rot. est mort ; vive le Roi! which 
stands high among the quasi-his- 
torical pictures. The frightened 
look of the youthful successor 
to the throne, as he tries to hide 
his head in his mother’s dress, and 
her caressing, but sorrowful de- 
meanour, are happily rendered. 
The fault of the picture is one which 
is not to be often found, and is one 
on the right side, namely, that of 
over elaboration. There is too neat 
an air about it all; every detail, 
down to the orange lying on the 
chair, is executed with as much 
precision as if it were the principal 
object ; and we cannot avoid be- 
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lieving that the result would be 
much improved by a little whole- 
some neglect carefully bestowed in 
the right place. 

There are two Nile pictures 
which give widely different views 
of the Egyptian river : Mr. Good- 
all’s Suhsiding of the Nile, and 
Mr, Tilton’s Kom Ombos. The 
former of these is full of light, with 
bright blue water, and a blinding 
white glare, presenting a shadow- 
less hot morning in the East. It 
is gratifying to see so resplendent 
a landscape, especially as there is 
a tendency just now to follow the 
low tones and the subdued greys 
and greens of the modern French 
school. For one of the most marked 
contrasts between the English 
and foreign schools of modern 
painting has been in the treatment 
of sunlight. We make the best 
and the most of it on our canvas, 
perhaps because we have so little 
of it in our sky. The Continental 
artist, on the other hand, flies to 
the cool tints of his picture to 
escape from the glare of universal 
sun. Mr. Tilton has chosen a quite 
different aspect of the Nile. He 
shows, to quote his description of 
it from the catalogue, ‘ Early morn- 
ing, spring, after the subsiding 
of the waters of the Nile, when they 
are of a greenish colour.’ They 
are more than greenish, if the 
painter has given their colour truth- 
fully. They are of the dull deep 
green to be seen in duckweed on 
an ancient pond, and this harmo- 
nises well with the heavy brown 
tones of the ruined temple on the 
bank. 

Near this picture is one, also 
Eastern in scene, by Mr. Pilleau, 
called A Street in Cairo. This 
makes a good subject, with excel- 
lent colour, a bright atmosphere 
and careful workmanship, but the 
intention fails for want of concen- 
tration. There is no single point 
of interest for the eye to rest on. 
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Groups of people, and a variety of 
oriental accessories, all of equal 
importance, diverge to every corner 
of the canvas, so that properly to 
embrace the merit of the work, we 
require the power of pantoscopic 
vision. 

Another Eastern picture which 
has attracted no little attention and 
praise is Mr. Hodgson’s . Jack 
ashore, which represents an English 
sailor who has strayed into an 
oriental court-yard, and is sur- 
veying and being surveyed by its 
Moorish occupants with reciprocal 
astonishment. The humour of this 
scene is, however, extremely forced, 
and in the painting of the court- 
yard a great opportunity has been 
thrown away. For any effect of 
light and shade, the atmosphere 
might be an English one ; and the 
texture and colour of the walls are 
the same as those of Jack’s trousers, 

Of pictures with water running, 
still, salt, or fresh for their theme, 
there is no lack. Mr. P. Graham’s 
Restless Sea has plenty of dash, 
but is not so fine as his last year’s 
subject of sea-birds gathering along 
a cliff, and among rocks; while it 
resembles the former picture nearly 
enough to challenge comparison. 
The foremost rock is not made out 
with sufficient distinctness, and 
seems to blend too readily with the 
waves that dash over it. But in 
the subject called Wind he is 
very good. It is a grand composi- 
tion of dark cloud, rushing water, 
and richly-coloured banks. 

Mr. C. E. Johnson’s Autumn 
Flood is also an excellent picture, 
of wild and swelling water.. The 
swirling currents that crop up and 
lap over each other have much rea- 
lity and motion; but the scene of 
tumultuous waters requires to be 
viewed from adistance. On nearer 
approach the colour is too hard, and 
the trees which stand out against 
the sky, and form a striking back- 
ground, are too black. 
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The Poor of the Village, by Mr. 
Israels, is a performance of great 
merit. The tone and handling be- 
tray its foreign origin at once, but 
it is a picture which English artists 
may study with advantage. The 
chill grey light which hangs on the 
sea and sky is admirably truthful. 
The attitudes and expressions of the 
poor folk who approach the fishing- 
smacks are well individualised. 
Mr. Israels is not afraid of putting 
on his paint with a bold hand, and 
this picture will be an enduring one 
in every sense. It should be looked 
at in conjunction with Mr. C. Hun- 
ter’s Trawlers waiting for darkness, 
a picture which is absolutely 
luminous with the fading light of 
evening ; an effect which cannot be 
obtained without a courageous use 
of the material employed. The 
figure of the man standing up in 
the boat, shown against the evening 
light, is fine, and the impression of 
a hush of expectation pervading the 
whole scene is well conveyed. 

Mr. Poynter exhibits one noble 
picture, which forms a worthy 
companion to his ‘Perseus and 
Andromeda’ of last year, if indeed 
it is not the finer painting of the 
two. The subject is again a fight 
with a dragon, but now the inci- 
dent is taken from medisval instead 
of from classical story. Perseus 
was represented in the act of slay- 
ing the marine monster who kept 
guard over the unfortunate An- 
dromeda, while chained to her rock. 
Now, we see the gallant More of 
More Hall as he despatches the 
famous Yorkshire dragon, and 
releases the maiden who was about 
to fall a prey to his frightful claws 
and poisonous breath. The figure 
of the local hero is bold and mas- 
terly, and the armour is a triumph 
of technical skill. The spiry 
convolutions of the strange beast’s 
tail are repeated with the happiest 
effect in the gnarled and contorted 
branches of the weird-like clump 
G2 
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of old trees, among which the 
desperate conflict is taking place. 
The background is furnished by a 
piece of broad English landscape of 
singular beauty and truth, which 
may have been taken from the 
neighbourhood of the spot in 
which tradition supposes the squire 
of More Hall to have performed 
his great feat. In the former 
picture very little was shown of the 
oceanic saurian destroyed by Per- 
seus. In the present subject the 
whole form is made out of the 
‘worm’ of the old ballad, and 
wings are added to satisfy general 
expectation of their presence. 
They are of a light and bat-like 
character, such as might have 
served to support a pterodactyle 
in its probably short and erratic 
flights, but wholly unfitted to sus- 
tain so vast a bulk as that of the 
dragon of Mr. Poynter’s picture, 
and only likely to embarrass him in 
a contest with an enemy. Anatomi- 
cal criticism would, however, be 
out of place in discussing the 
pictorial treatment of a monster 
of romance. 

Mr. Calthrop has made a success 
with his Levée de Monseigneur, 
which shows a state bed-chamber, 
taken, if we mistake not, from one 
of the rooms in Knole House, that 
fertile ground for artists, with a 
little prince half way through his 
morning toilet, lolling in an arm- 
chair, and surrounded by magnifi- 
cently dressed attendants. At the 
back the red robes of an ecclesiastic 
entering, as may be supposed, to 
look after the devotions of the day, 
come in as a fine bit of colour 
among the quieter hues of the 
furniture and hangings of the room. 
These are painted with skill and 
careful workmanship ; and there is 
a playful grace in the attitude of 
the boy absorbed in his toy-soldiers 
and cannon, and totally indifferent 
to the duties of the toilet which are 
being performed for him. 
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Mr. Horsley’s two pictures repre- 
sent the now almost past away 
school of Newton and the elder 
Leslie, and bring to mind reminis- 
cences of illustrations to Keepsakes 
and old Books of Beauty ; but they 
are excellent examples of the ability 
and good workmanship of the 
English school. 

Mr. Hook’s Bonvxie and Fishing 
by Proxy are full of life. His sea 
is, as always, good and true; and 
he has succeeded no less well with 
the Surrey stream, in which the 
scene of cormorant fishing is laid. 
The triumphant air of the boy in 
the former picture, who holds his 
knife ready to spit the angry bird, 
is capital. 

There is real humour in Mr. J. 
D. Watson’s The Plague of her 
Infe, a jester making desperate love 
to a cross and aged duenna as 
she passes down a long gallery, for 
the amusement of two waiting 
maids who giggle ina corner. The 
length of the gallery, without any- 
thing to relieve it, produces a dreary 
effect out of keeping with the motive 
of the picture. 

Mr. Dollman’s picture, with the 
motto ‘If it were done when ’tis 
done, then ’twere well done it were 
done quickly,’ is also humorous. A 
monkey is hopping by slow degrees 
towards a biscuit, the property of 
a large dog lying down and watch- 
ing his movements. The mingled 
expressions of courage, covetous- 
ness and fear in the face of the 
monkey, and of lazy interest and 
astonishment in that of the dog, are 
given with force and skill. 

Mr. Pettie’s Flag of Truce is a 
considerable performance, full of 
feeling and adequately expressing 
a noble theme. Endurance tamed 
and subdued only by despair at the 
misery of the women and children, 
who accompany the bearers of the 
token of surrender, is evident in 
each fibre of the principal figures. 
In the aspect of the old warrior, 
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presumably the father of the young 

man by his side, there is a more 
resigned, but perhaps for that only 
more bitter resolution to accept an 
inevitable fate. To the younger 
man the painter has, with true 
artistic feeling, given a face which 
recalls Wendell Holmes’s account 
of a youth he came across in the 
American war:—‘I know these 
fighters with women’s mouths and 
boys’ cheeks.’ Here the poor boy’s 
cheek has grown sadly haggard and 
pale with privation and suffering, 
and we can see the traces of the 
struggle, in which courage has 
yielded only to save others from 
more wretchedness, and of high 
hopes baffled by overwhelming 
force. 

Ce west pas moi, by Mr. H. 
Schlesinger, is a clever little subject 
of the foreign school of colour. 
The quick and somewhat shrewish 
temper of the femme de chambre, 
who arrives too late to prevent the 
mischance which has occurred, and 
vents her energy in a good scold, is 
well expressed, and without exag- 
geration. The childish shame and 
terror of the girl who has broken 
the cup are also well rendered. 

In the same room we have Mr. 
C. Hallé’s Old Spinette, a tender, 
graceful picture, which deserves the 
couplet written for it by Sir Henry 
Taylor. It is only a group of 
young girls round an old spinette, 
which one of them is trying; but 
the subject is treated with much 
tact and delicacy. 

Near this hangs Head of Loch 
Lomond, by J. Docharty. In this 
the clouds and water are handled 
with a masterly touch, but the 
mountain is rather hard, and the 
landscape is too monotone. The 
same objection may be made to 
Mr. A. J. Lewis’s very pretty and 
clever picture, called, Un the Coiltie, 
Glen Urquhart, which is pitched too 
much in one key of excessive 
brightness, as the other is too 
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much without relief in its uniform 


dulness. A glimpse of sun in 
the one, and a tint of shadow in 
the other, would have been to both 
a vast improvement. One of the 
most brilliant, and yet most truthful 
effects of out-of-door sunshine, is 
to be seen in Mr. B. G. Head’s 
Tittle Poachers, a name which gives 
no notion of the real character of 
the picture, in which the figures 
are quite subordinate to the land- 
scape. It is a beechy hollow, with 
light green foliage, and grand old 
silvery trunks, and gnarled and 
complicated roots, with regions of 
illumination among the leaves, 
and with patches of light on the 
ruddy earth of the banks, forming a 
sylvan scene of no ordinary beauty 
and truth to nature. Before quit- 
ting the subject of light and colour 
in landscape, attention must be di- 
rected to Mr. Poole’s grand pic- 
ture designated, A Lion inthe Path. 
It is the best piece of poetry in the 
Exhibition, full of a strange pathos, 
and producing a sense of beauty, 
for which it is not easy to account, 
but which is probably due to the 
grace of the forms, and to the har- 
mony and perfect keeping of the 
whole composition. Such colour- 
ing, or want of colour, might exist 
in nature, and generally does exist 
in the world from which Mr. Poole’s 
imagination is inspired. But it 
must be held to be arbitrary; and 
it is only endurable when imposed 
upon us for acceptance by a painter 
who can hold his own as powerfully 
as Mr. Poole. 

There are many pictures in which 
boats form a leading feature. For 
the last year or two there has been 
a sort of passion for boats. Mr. 
Fildes puts another boat into the 
water this year, and it is his only 
contribution. It is justly called 
Simpletons. A young couple of 
opposite sexes are drifting idly in a 
punt into « bed of rushes, too much 
absorbed in each other to notice 
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where they are going. A pug dog 
sitting up at the end of the boat 
watches them with perplexity. The 
treatment is pretty, and the work 
good; but it seems a pity that so 
clever an artist should confine him- 
self to painting sentimental young 
people afloat on the water. His 
craft always appear to be seaworthy, 
otherwise we should be disposed to 
invoke the interference of Mr. 
Plimsoll. 

Mr. Hemy sends a clever picture 
of Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, in which 
a line of skiffs, ready for hiring, 
and lying upon a floating raft, 
forms an excellent foreground. The 
water lapping round the edge of the 
raft is well executed, and the quiet 
colouring of the picture seems to 
befit the associations of the place. 

Mr. Calderon is strong this year 
with pictures diverse in subject but 
equal in merit. Victory is @ spi- 
rited affair of a group of women and 
children looking out with joy from 
a battlemented wail at the happy 
result of an affray just concluded 


below. The painting of the stone 
work leaves nothing to be desired ; 
and there is a swift’s nest or two 
with their occupants giving further 


reality to the scene. The different 
expressions in the human beings 
above display a skill, which is 
well employed without being ob- 
trusive in the representation of 
the medizvalcostumes. Especially 
good is the contrast between the 
absorbed deaf look of interest in 
the face of the old woman, who may 
be the grandmother perhaps of one 
of the chiefs in the combat below, 
and the triumpbant excitement in 
that of the young woman next to 
her, who may perchance be his wife. 

The same careful study and use 
of its results are apparent in. the 
Moonlight Serenade. An offended 
husband is chasing with a drawn 
sword, which glitters in a very real 
and untheatrical moonlight, a lover, 
whose abandoned guitar lies broken 
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on the ground, while its owner flies 
at his best pace round the corner of 
the house from the wrath of his 
pursuer. The anxious face of the 
lady seen through the bay of her win- 
dow ; and the little incident of the 
shoe which the fugitive has dropped 
in his precipitate retreat rouse an 
interest in his ultimate fate, which 
is more than he deserves. Good 
Night, again, is very different from 
these pictures. Itis a quiet scene 
in a modern nursery of upper class 
life. A young mother, going out to 
a party, 1s saying good night to her 
child who stands up in his little 
crib to receive her adieux. The 
painting is good throughout, and 
notably in the colour and texture 
of the white satin skirt held over the 
lady’s arm. The red colour of a 
rose in her hair is repeated with 
happy effect in the tassel of her fan : 
and the figures and faces of both 
mother and child are touched with a 
tender and delicate spirit. The child’s 
crib, however, is a piece of very 
ugly and commonplace upholstery, 
and may be compared for its uncom- 
promising realism with the green 
garden bench, on which the fe- 
proachful lover is seated in No. 120 
—a picture otherwise full of poetry 
and meaning. 

Among the works of Sculpture 
exhibited the most important is 
Mr.. Woolner’s statue of the late 
Dr. Whewell. He will sit in marble 
in the ante-chapel of the great col- 
lege over which he presided when 
alive, in the goodly company of 
Bacon, Barrow, and Macaulay. 
This figure is worthy of the man 
and the place. The position is easy, 
but dignified : the massive brow and 
animated features are finely given, 
and the likeness is admirable. 

Butthe most immediate attraction 
is to the very engaging terra-cotta 
figure by Dalou. A French peasant 
woman, insabotsand the plainestrus- 
tic attire, seated on an upturned bas- 
ket, is giving the breast to an infant 
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in a tight fitting cap. It is the very 
poetry of realism, in the beautiful 
feeling which is thrown into a 
subject so ultra-naturalistic and 
drawn from such a class of life. 
The face is tender and beautiful ; 
the attitude of the arms is most 
graceful, and perhaps appears the 
more so from its contrast with the 
extremely natural but somewhat 
awkward posture of the lower limbs, 
one of which is slightly elevated, in 
order to raise the child to the 
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breast. The draperies are natural 
and exquisitely arranged. This 
has been called by some critics 
a painting in clay: and the ex- 
pression can only be taken to 
indicate the belief that the subject 
and its mode of treatment are more 
suitable to the pictorial than to the 
sculptor’s art. To pursue -this 
question, however, would lead us too 
far from Burlington House, and we 
must at least postpone the discus- 
sion of it for the present. 
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LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY.! 


T is a great lesson of nature 
which mankind have been very 
long in learning, and which many 
of us are still very unwilling to ac- 
cept, that nothing is absolutely 
fixed. From the courses of the 
stars to the particles that make up 
the frame of the minutest living 
creature, we can find no such thing 
as unvarying identity in two suc- 
cessive instants. The incessant 
change which is the life of the 
world does indeed follow a uniform 
order, and has followed it from the 
remotest times to which inference 
or conjecture can go back until 
now. But this very uniformity of 
nature which makes knowledge 
possible is warranted only by the 
sum of all human experience. Na- 
ture has been and is uniform at all 
times and in all places of which 
men have come to know anything : 
and we have therefore become ac- 
customed to act on the expectation 


of finding nature uniform, an expec- 
. tation which in fact is not known 
to have been ever disappointed. 
Beyond this we can assert nothing, 
unless we claim to possess some 
source of knowledge independent 


of experience. Reflections of this 
kind have become almost a com- 
monplace of science so far as the 
material world is concerned. The 
question whether they apply to the 
moral world also is still a vexed 
one. But every one who thinks 
for himself must practically adopt 
either the affirmative or the nega- 
tive answer to it, and his opinions 
and conduct will follow the answer 
he adopts. Our own belief is that 
the affirmative answer is the right 
one. We do not undertake here to 
vindicate this belief, but we state it 
beforehand, and once for all, as 
being the foundation of what we 
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have to say on the very interesting 
questions raised by Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen’s book. We hold that at 
no given time and place can a final 
and complete answer be given to 
any of the problems of society and 
government. New statements and 
new solutions are required in some 
degree by every generation. The 
great epochs of history are those in 
which a pressing question and the 
conflicting answers to it are settled 
in forms definite and comprehensive 
enough to determine the course of 
men’s thoughis for a considerable 
time. Any one who attempts to 
recast these questions will do it on 
a more or less ambitious scale ac- 
cording to his individual temper. 
If he looks much beyond his own 
time and place, he runs considerable 
risk of his answer not being the 
best for immediate use, balanced 
by the chance of its being more true 
hereafter than it is now, and so 
outliving its immediate competitors 
and being of more use in the long 
run. If he confines himself closely 
to his own time and place, he runs 
the risk of his answer being true 
and useful only within narrow li- 
mits, balanced again by the chance 
of the approximation to exactness 
within those limits being greater 
than if he had taken a larger view. 
But, however this may be, it is a 
very great merit, and by no means 
a common one, if he understands 
and takes care to let his hearers 
understand what are the limits 
within which he is prepared to 
maintain his conclusions. 

This seems to us to be the one 
quality which gives its most eminent 
merit to Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s 
writing, and which, on the other 
hand, is least conspicuous in the 
social and political work of the 
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illustrious and lamented philosopher 
against whose widely expressed 
theories Mr. Stephen protests ; and 
the difference between Mr. Mill’s 
and Mr. Stephen’s dispositions in 
this respect is at the root of most of 
the matters in controversy between 
them. We can here give but a pass- 
ing word of tribute to the memory of 
John Stuart Mill. It would indeed 
be impertinent if we tried to add 
more to the words already spoken 
in his honour by those whose per 
sonal knowledge gave them a fitness 
for the task to which we cannot pre- 
tend. One very small portion of the 
regret felt at this time wherever men 
are found whom the achievements of 
a lofty mind can stir to admiration, 
or its loss from the world touch with 
sorrow, is our regret that Mr. Mill 
could not take up the challenge 
offered to him while he was yet 
living by Mr. Stephen. The con- 
troversy would have been keen but 
not ungenerous ; the subject full of 
interest and adequate to the com- 
batants ; the combatants worthy of 
the subject and of one another. But 
this was not to be; the first word of 
the challenger remains the last, and 
we are left to judge of it as best 
we may, without the opportunity of 
hearing areply. We must seek our 
justification in the thought that, 
could the master whose voice is now 
silent utter any wish or counsel, he 
would surely bid us examine his 
teaching no less freely than if he 
were alive to defend it. 

The contrast between Mr. Mill’s 
and Mr. Stephen’s ways of thought 
will be found to explain not only 
why they disagree so much in state- 
ments of principle, but why they 
nevertheless agree so much as they 
do in practical results. Mr. Mill’s 
way is to start with the most com- 
prehensive statement he can frame, 
and gradually work in the limita- 
tions by a series of distinctions and 
refinements. The process is not 
unlike that by which our Courts ex- 
pand or fritter away the generaldog- 
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mas of the law as occasion requires, 
and sets us thinking what might 
have been added to our triumphs 
of ingenuity in that kind if Mr. Mill 
had beena lawyer. Mr. Stephen, on 
the other hand, proceeds step by 
step, and will not take any step 
without knowing exactly what it 
means, and how far he is going. He 
is determined not only to understand 
himself, but to leave no one any 
excuse for misunderstanding him. 
Even his doubts are clearly defined 
as to their extent and importance. 
It is obvious that Mr. Mill’s method 
is the more brilliant and attractive 
of the two, and also demands more 
skill in the writer and more judg- 
ment in the reader : and for this last 
reason it is perhaps not very well 
fitted for popular writings. How- 
ever, Mr. Mill’s subtraction from 
his generalities and Mr. Stephen’s 
cautious addition of his particulars 
not unfrequently end in finding 
much the same level. 

Mr. Stephen’s purpose is not 
exactly a controversy with Mr. 
Mill: his object is to criticise certain 
doctrines of which, so far as they 
are expressed or implied in Mr, 
Mill’s writings, he singles out Mr. 
Mill as the ablest exponent. He 
starts with this general description 
of the religion, as he calls it, of 
‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.’ 

‘It is one of the commonest 
beliefs of the day that the human 
race collectively has before it 
splendid destinies of various kinds, 
and that the road to them is to be 
found in the removal of all re- 
straints on human conduct, in the 
recognition of a substantial equality 
between all human creatures, and 
in fraternity or general love. These 
doctrines are in very many cases 
held as a religious faith. . . . Ido 
not believe it for the following, 
amongst other reasons.’ 

As to the first part of this state- 
ment, we do believe that the human 
race—or atany rate the progressive 
part of it—has before it splendid 
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destinies of various kinds, provided 


the earth continues fit for habita- 
tion, and the course of nature 
otherwise such as it‘has been, for a 
reasonably sufficient length of time: 
a condition in which any one who 
desires it may perhaps find doubt 
enough to leave room for the 
luxury of faith. To those who 
thoroughly accept the theories of 
evolution and natural selection this 
is a truth of the same order, and 
likely to have the same kind of 
importance in life, as are the funda- 
mental theories of the established 
religions of the world to the faith- 
ful of those religions. Mr. Stephen 
does not quite positively say he 
believes no such thing; but he 
seems at least very sceptical about 
human progress, and certainly does 
not attach very much weight either 
to the thing itself or to the belief 
in it, possibly thinking the im- 
provement too slow and partial to 
be practically worth notice. So it 
is for some purposes, no doubt. 
Society cannot escape from reckon- 


ing with fools according to their 
folly by the probability that their 
great-grandchildren may be some- 


what wiser. But that does not 
prevent the belief, that the human 
race is on the whole improving from 
generation to generation, from being 
ennobling and worthy of men’s 
devotion. A certain failure to 
appreciate this is the drawback to 
the more speculative parts of Mr. 
Stephen’s book. But as to the 
road to these destinies of mankind, 
we think Mr. Stephen is right in 
holding that it is not to be made 
merely by clearing away obstruc- 
tions. We agree, therefore, to 
nearly all he says concerning 
liberty, most of what he says 
concerning Equality, and much, 
though not so much, of what he 
says concerning Fraternity. 

The principle of Liberty asserted 
by Mr. Mill is expressed in two 
slightly different forms in different 
parts of his well-known essay. 
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The one statement is ‘that the 
sole end for which mankind are 
warranted, individually or collec- 
tively, in interfering with the 
liberty of action of any of their 
number, is self-protection;’ the 
other is ‘ that the individual is not 
accountable to society for his ac- 
tions, in so far as these concern the 
interests of no person but himself.’ 
Mr. Stephen considers these propo- 
sitions paradoxical: We should 
rather object to them that they are 
so vague as to be capable of mean- 
ing anything or nothing according 
to the sense assigned to the quali- 
fying terms. What objects are 
included within the ‘ self-protection’ 
of society? Does this: self, for 
example, comprise future genera- 
tions as well as the present ? Does 
protection mean protection against 
vice and disease as well as violence? 
Again, it is really impossible that 
any act of any man should concern 
the interests of no one but himself. 
The question is, what acts affect the 
interests of others so definitely that 
the consequences are of calculable 
importance? By giving wide or 
restricted answers to such questions 
as these one could make Mr. Mill’s 
maxims of liberty fit any scheme 
of law and government whatever. 
The legislature might claim, in the 
name of self-protection, to protect 
the commonwealth against all the 
follies of its individual members by 
ordaining that the individuals 
should follow a prescribed plan of 
life supposed by the legislature to 
be the wisest. On the other hand, 
by limiting ‘ protection’ to protec- 
tion against crime and personal 
violence, it might be concluded that 
all civil law is superfluous. It is 
true that Mr. Mill had his own 
answers, and those very decided 
ones, to most questions of this 
kind ; but they come out as it were 
incidentally, and he does not seem 
to have seen that the questions are, 
as far as the text of his maxims 
goes, left quite open, and admit of 
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endless different answers leading to 
widely different results. 

Mr. Stephen declines to commit 
himself to any general maxims about 
Liberty. He says with much justice : 


To me the question whether liberty is a 
good or a bad thing’ appears as irrational 
as the question whether fire is a good or 
a bad thing? It is both good and bad ac- 
cording to time, place, and circumstances, 
and a complete answer to the question, In 
what cases is liberty good and in what 
cases is it bad? would involve not 
merely a universal history of mankind, 
but a complete solution of the problems 
which such a history would offer. I do 
not believe that the state of our know- 
ledge is such as to enable us to enun- 
ciate any ‘ very simple principle as entitled 
to govern absolutely the dealings of society 
with the individual in the way of compul- 
sion and control.’ We must proceed in a 
far more cautious way, and confine our- 
selves to such remarks as experience sug- 
gests about the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of compulsion and liberty respectively 
in particular cases, 


And he gives a very guarded state- 
ment of the extent to which com- 
pulsion may be objected to: 


Compulsion is bad— 

1. When the object aimed at is bad. 

2. When the object aimed at is good, 
but the compulsion employed is not caicu- 
lated to obtain it. 

3. When the object aimed at is good, 
and the compulsion employed is caleu- 
lated to obtain it, but at too great an ex- 
pense. 

Thus to compel aman to commit murder 
is bad because the object is bad. 

To inflict a punishment sufficient to ir- 
ritate, but not sufficient to deter or to des- 
troy for holding particular religious opi- 
nions is bad, because such compulsion is 
not calculated to effect its purpose, assum- 
ing it to be good. 

To compel people not to trespass by 
shooting them with spring-guns is bad, 
because the harm done is out of all propor- 
tion to the harm avoided. 

If, however, the object aimed at is good, 
if the compulsion employed [is] such as to 
attain it, and if the good obtained overba- 
lances the inconvenience of the compulsion 
itself, I do not understand how, upon uti- 
litarian principles, the compulsion can be 
bad. I may add that this way of stating 
the case shows that Mr. Mill’s ‘simple 
principle’ is really a paradox. It can be 
Justified only by showing as a fact, that 
self-protection apart, no good object can be 
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attained by any compulsion which is not 
in itself a greater evil than the absence of 
the object which the compulsion obtains. 


It is obvious that Mr. Mill and 
Mr. Stephen would give the same 
replies to very many specific ques- 
tions; and to some extent for the 
same reasons, though the reasons 
would be put in different shapes. 
Thus, if it is asked whether we 
ought to make people sober by Act 
of Parliament, and if not, why not? 
Mr. Mill would say, ‘No: because, 
whatever your moral judgment of 
drunkenness may be, a man does no 
particular harm to any one else by 
being drunk, so long as he does not 
also break the peace; and this is a 
self-regarding part of individual 
conduct with which society has no 
right to interfere.’ Mr. Stephen 
would say ‘No,’ too; not com- 
placently asa deduction from general 
principle, but as a reluctant admis- 
sion, and the reasons would be of 
this kind :—A-man has no right, in 
any proper sense of the word, to be 
drunk or to do anything else un- 
becoming a man. But although 
there is no doubt that drunkenness 
is a bad thing for both the indivi- 
dual and the race, and it would be 
a good thing to forbid it altogether 
if we could, we do net know how 
to do it by any means which would 
be effectual or not disproportioned 
to the object. Public opinion would 
not bear us out; ‘to be able to 
punish, a moral majority must be 
overwhelming.’ Now the existence 
of a general belief that acts of a 
certain class concern no one but 
the agent, and that it is therefore 
unreasonable to meddle with them, 
is really present as a material 
element in our statement, whether 
made according to Mr. Mill’s or to 
Mr. Stephen’s manner. Only a 
disciple of Mr. Mill would in most 
cases accept the popular opinion as 
true, and giving a sufficient reason 
in itself; while we should regard it, 
with Mr. Stephen, merely as an 
opinion which for the present must 
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be treated as invincible, and likely 
to make any attempt at direct legis- 
lation ineffectual, but which in the 
particular case may just as well be 
wrong as right. 

However, the point on which Mr. 
Mill is most explicit, and for the 
sake of which it appears probable, 
as Mr. Stephen observes, that the 
Essay on Liberty was written, is 
the freedom of thought and dis- 
cussion: and here we come to a 
definite proposition, which Mr. Mill 
affirms and Mr. Stephen denies. 
This may be stated thus: It can 
never be right to discourage the 
expression of any opinions whatever 
{in any language whatever, Mr. 
Mill seems to add, though not quite 
expressly). This applies not only 
to legal penalties, bat to what is 
called ‘social intolerance,’ meaning 
not so much any definite reproba- 
tion as that general attitude of 
average society which causes a 
certain ‘reticence on the part of 
heretics,’ by making it more or less 
troublesome to express unpopular 
opinions in plain and decided terms. 
Now it seems to us that, indepen- 
dently of any specific reply, the 
largeness of the proposition destroys 
itself. It is said that everybody is 
to be free to express any opinion 
whatever. Very well; let us start 
from that position. Suppose that A 
affirms and B denies some important 
political thesis. Take, for instance, 
a doctrine the truth or falsehood of 
which is or soon will be of vital 
importance, namely that which has 
been called Administrative Nihilism. 
Then A is to be free to say as much 
as he pleases that the State ought 
to do as little as possible, and B to 
say as much as he pleases that the 
State ought to do as much as 
possible, and of course each of them 
may use every argument he can 
think of to persuade C, D, and so 
on to Z, that his opinion is the 
right one. 

But neither A nor B can argue 
for his own opinion with any real 
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freedom without saying what he 
thinks of the contrary opinion. A 
must be free, then, to say that B’s 
opinion is unreasonable ; it would be 
‘social intolerance’ to disapprove 
of his saying so. From this it fol- 
lows—any distinction being practi- 
cally almost impossible—that A 
may say that B’s opinion is so un- 
reasonable that no enlightened or 
reasonable person can hold it, and 
may call B unreasonable and un- 
enlightened for holding it; he may 
even say that it is so inconsistent 
with just or liberal notions of society 
and government that no man who 
holds it can be a good citizen, and 
that if put in practice upon a large 
scale it would endanger the com- 
monwealth. And then B must be 
equally free to say the like of A. 
And, being free to say such things, 
both A and B, if they are not 
persons of an unusually fair and 
judicial temper, very probably will. 
And if the discussion has any inte- 
rest for other people, the end will 
be that one of the two (A, suppose) 
will succeed in inducing the greater 
number of other persons, C, D, and 
so forth, to believe that his opinion 
is the only right and reasonable one, 
to call the contrary opinion unrea- 
sonable and dangerous, and to let 
it be known, if they do not say 
so openly, that they think those 
who hold it bad citizens. But when 
a great number of persons, C, D, 
and so forth, unite in calling another 
person B a bad citizen, or even an 
unreasonable man, for holding a 
certain opinion, this is ‘ social in- 
tolerance.’ So absolute freedom 
ends in exactly that which was to 
be avoided. But surely this is not 
what Mr. Mill meant? No, indeed. 
What he did mean, we take it, is 
this: that C, D, &c. should listen 
to A so long as he admitted that 
B, notwithstanding his erroneous 
opinion, might be a reasonable man 
and a good citizen, and no longer; 
that is, that if A persists in passing 
individual censure on B for holding 
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certain opinions, A himself is to in- 
cur the censure of society. In other 
words, A is to be restrained by the 
fear of ‘ social intolerance’ from ex- 
pressing his own opinion concerning 
B’s opinion. So that ‘ social into- 
lerance’ is not really to be abolished 
at all: but, instead of being some- 
times exercised to discourage parti- 
cular opinions, it is to be constantly 
exercised to discourage the opinion 
that any particular opinion what- 
ever is worthy of discouragement. 
The fact is that the whole aim of 
all serious discussion is to form a 
strong collective opinion on one’s 
own side of the question, and to 
gain for one’s own side the advan- 
tages in social influence and other- 
wise which flow from a strong 
collective opinion. And Mr. Mill 
is no exception, though his true 
position is disgtised with his usual 
dialectical skill. He wants to get 
society to use its power in favour 
of the unlimited expression of cer- 
tain unpopular opinions instead of 
against it. 

Those who wish to see how Mr, 
Mill’s argument can be combated 
in detail will find some answers to 
it in Mr. Stephen’s second chapter, 
which are very difficult to get over. 
As to the enforced reticence of 
timid heretics, he says boldly that 
he sees no harm in it. 


On this point I am utterly unable to 
agree with Mr. Mill. It seems to me that 
to publish opinions upon morals, politics, 
and religion is an act as important as any 
which any man can possibly do; that to 
attack opinions on which the frame work 
of society rests is a proceeding which both 
is and ought to be dangerous. I do not say 
that it ought not to be donein many cases, 
but it should be done sword in hand, and 
a man who does it has no more right to be 
surprised at being fiercely resisted than a 
soldier who attacks a breach. 

Till a man has carefully formed his opi- 
nions on these subjects, thought them out, 
assured himself of their value, and decided 
to take the risk of proclaiming them, the 
strong probability is that they are not 
much worth having. Speculation on go- 
vernment, morals, and religion is a matter 
of vital practical importance, and not mere 
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food for curiosity. Sealey, no doubt, is 
generally the motive which leads a man to 
study them; but till he has formed opi- 
nions on them for which he is prepared to 
fight, there is no hardship in his being 
compelled by social intolerance to keep 
them to himself and to those who sympa- 
thise with him. 


This seems to us perfectly right.. 
But at the same time we agree with 
Mr. Mill to this extent, that people 
of average understanding are still, 
as a matter of fact, absurdly timid 
and prejudiced in their attitude to- 
wards allnew opinions. This, how- 
ever, isin great measure due to their 
not being able to discern what things 
are and what are not part of the 
foundation on which society rests. 
Certainly they lose a great deal by 
it: not because heretics who have 
anything to say really worthsaying 
dare not utter it, but because they 
are themselves afraid of listening 
when they might do so with profit, 
or at least of avowing to themselves 
that they have listened. It is in- 
deed an irritating and distressing 
state of things when a number of 
persons go on professing a belief or 
keeping up an observance which 
every one of them has individually 
ceased to think trueor useful, merely 
because no one will take heart tobe 
the first to look the rest in the face 
and say in plain terms that they are 
all in a transparent conspiracy to 
delude one another. But what is 
to be done? The state of mind we 
mean, from which hardly any one 
can hope to beexempt inall respects, 
is one rather of mere inertia than 
of reticence under compulsion. It 
is not the fear of social persecution 
or any other distinctly apprehended’ 
evil, but the vague fear caused by 
want of knowledge and self-reliance. 
A very different position this from 
deliberately holding, as a wise and 
fearless man may very well hold, 
that, if certain settled habits were 
seriously disturbed certain very 
undesirable things would happen 
next. For this reluctance to stir in 
any direction whatever, because 
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something, one knows not what, 
might happen next if any settled 
habit whatever were departed from, 
we can see no remedy other than 
teaching men to think clearly in- 
stead of confusedly; and we cannot 
see that this process, a long one no 
doubt, «will be much hastened by 
any general propositions about the 
liberty of discussion. In the mean- 
time the loss is borne by the timid 
and short-sighted majorities them- 
selves when they refuse to follow 
daring leaders whose daring comes 
of superior wisdom and foresight. It 
is lamentable, but it is the natural 
consequence of their own folly, and 
it seems impossible to deny that it 
servesthem right. Itmust benoticed 
that Mr. Stephen adds an important 
explanation. He is careful to say 
that he does not desire us to censure 
our neighbour for his opinions with- 
out understanding them. 

The true ground of moral tolerance in 
the common sense of the words appears to 
me to lie in this—that most people have no 
right to any opinion whatever upon these 
questions, except in so far as they are ne- 
cessary for the regulation of their own 
affairs. When some wretched little curate 
calls his betters atheists and the like, his 
fault is not intolerance, but impudence and 
rudeness. If this principle were properly 
carried out, it would leave little room for 
moral intolerance in most cases; but I 
think it highly important that men who 
really study these matters should feel 
themselves at liberty not merely to dissent 
from but to disapprove of opinions which 
appear to them to require it, and should 
express that disapprobation. 


Thus guarded and explained, 
there is more true freedom in Mr. 
Stephen’s principle than in Mr. 
Mill’s. At any rate the expression is 
closer to the facts and less likely to 
mislead. The controversy may also 
he summed up in another way. 
Both Mr. Mill and Mr. Stephen 
allow that nothing worth having can 
be got without fighting for it in 
some way. Mr. Mill speaks of the 
only possible approach to truth as 
being made by ‘the rough process 
of a struggle between combatants.’ 
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And both say in different ways that 
if there is to be a fight, it had better 
be a fair one. Mr. Stephen praises 
our English virtue in this respect : 


The peculiar merit of English people, a 
virtue which atones for so many vices that 
we are apt to misapprehend its nature and 
forget its weak sides, is our general prac- 
tical recognition of this greattruth. Every 
event of our lives, from schoolboy games 
up tothe most important struggles of public 
life, even, as was shown in the 17th cen- 
tury, if they go the length of civil war, is a 
struggle in which it is considered a duty 
to do your best to win, to treat your oppo- 
nents fairly, and to abide by the result in 
good faith when you lose, without resign- 
ing the hope of better luck next time. 
War there must be, life would be insup- 
portable without it, but we can fight ac- 
cording to our national practice like men of 
honour and people who are friends at bot- 
tom, and without attaching an exagge- 
rated value to the subject-matter of our 
contention. 

The real problem of liberty and tolerance 
is simply this: What is the object of con- 
tention worth? Is the case one—and no 
doubt such cases do oceur—in which all 
must be done, dared, and endured that 
men can do, dare, or endure; or is it one 
in which we can honourably submit to de- 
feat for the present, subject to the chance 
of trying again? According to the answer 
given to this question the form of the 
struggle will range between internecine war 
and friendly argument. 


But Mr. Mill proposes, by way of 
securing fairness, to give certain 
artificial advantages to the weaker 
combatants, and seems to have per- 
suaded himself that the conditions 
of the fight might be somehow re- 
arranged so as to avoid the inevi- 
table conclusion that if the parties 
are in earnest some one must come 
the worse off at the end. We can- 
not dwell upon Mr. Stephen’s 
chapters on ‘ Temporal and Spiritual 
Power,’ and ‘ Liberty in relation to 
Morals,’ though they are perhaps 
the best in the book. He looks on 
the separation of temporal and spi- 
ritual power as impracticable, and 
on such phrases as ‘a free Church 
in a free State’ asa mere veil for 
the fact that of Church and State 
one must rule over the other; and 
he takes the part of the State with 
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unmistakabledecision. But it would 
be idle to attempt an abridgment 
where we have little or nothing to 
say by way of criticism. When we 
come to the chapter of Equality, 
there are more distinctions to be 
taken. The pith of Mr. Stephen’s 
views in this chapter is summed up 
in his closing paragraph : 

Upon the whole, I think that what little 
can be truly said of equality is that as a 
fact human beings are not equal; that in 
their dealings with each other they ought 
to recognize real inequalities where they 
exist as much as substantial equality where 
it exists. That they are equally prone to 
exaggerate real distinctions, which is va- 
nity, and to deny their existence, whieh is 
envy. Each of these exaggerations is a 
fault, the latter being a peculiarly mean 
and cowardly one, the fault of the weak 
and discontented. The recognition of sub- 
stantial equality where it exists is merely 
the avoidance of an error. 


This last remark suggests a defi- 
nite and reasonable meaning for the 
phrase, ‘ Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity,’ which we think ‘is, in fact, 
generally present to the minds of 
those who take these words for their 
device, however vaguely, and what- 
ever more they may wish to include: 
a meaning which is negative and 
limited, but may nevertheless be 
very important; and it is this :— 

When we praise Liberty, we mean 
that at this particular time and 
place certain injurious restraints on 
individual action exist, and it is ex- 
pedient to remove them. 

When we praise Equality, we 
mean that, in like manner, certain 
artificial and injurious inequalities 
between different sorts of men exist, 
and it is expedient to abolish them. 

When we praise Fraternity, we 
mean that in like manner much 
groundless mutual aversion between 
men exists in consequence of the 
restraints and inequalities aforesaid, 
and that we trust it will disappear 
when they are removed. 
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And, generally, we further mean 
that these objects are so important 
here and now that it is worth while 
to postpone other things to them, 
and to enlist popular feeling in 
favour of them. Of course we 
assume a weighty responsibility by 
adopting these propositions ; and 
before we adopt or act on them, we 
are bound to satisfy ourselves very 
clearly that they are true by the 
best evidence we can get in the 
particular instance. But if we are 
then asked why we do not go 
through all this explanation every 
time we cry ‘Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,’ the answer is, that 
masses of men never have been 
and never will be moved to the 
sort of energy that wins an impor- 
tant cause by accurateand guarded 
statements. 

No doubt there is a real danger, 
which Mr. Stephen very forcibly 
points out, that the habit of protest- 
ing against bad restraints and bad 
social inequalities, a habit which it 
has been absolutely necessary for men 
to acquire and exercise, may lead to 
the assumption that restraint and 
inequality, command and obedience, 
order and government, are to be 
always and everywhere presumed 
to be bad things in themselves. If 
this notion were consistently carried 
out society could not go on for a 
day longer. One consequence would 
be that children must be treated 
by law (if any law was left) as hav- 
ing equal rights with adults,> and 
being equally capable of taking care 
of themselves: it is hardly necessary 
to express our full concurrence in 
Mr. Stephen’s opinion that this 
alone reduces the general proposi- 
tion of Equality to an absurdity. 
As to the case of men and women, 
to which he devotes a more elabo- 
rate argument than we have space 
to deal with properly, we do not 


* Mr. Herbert Spencer did say something very like this in Social Staties, but he 
cannot even then have considered the results, and we de not suppose he would 
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quite so fully agree with him. We 
do agree that the extreme advocates 
of Women’s Rights would be disap- 
pointed by many unexpected results 
if they had their own way. We 
also agree that there need be no 
more harm or degradation in a wife 
obeying her husband in the govern- 
ment of the household than in the 
first lieutenant obeying the captain 
in the government of:the ship. 
But it seems to us that Mr. Stephen 
rather misses two points: First, 
that the legal authority of the hus- 
band rests not on his own strength, 
but on the strength of society :4 
Second, that notwithstanding the 
law to the contrary, it is within the 
range of experience that the wife 
sometimes, as a matter of fact, com- 
mands the husband. 

As to married women’s property, 
Mr. Stephen freely admits the ab- 
surdity of the present law of Eng- 
land; of which, by the way, Anglo- 
Indian legislation has made very 
short work indeed.’ But on the 
wider question, with great respect 
for all the argument that has been 
used for and against women’s rights 
and men’s authority, we think no 
better practical conclusion of the 
whole matter is to be found any- 
where than in the nursery rhyme of 
Jack Sprat and his wife. It is true 
that one reason why that pair had 
no difficulty in coming to the well- 
known and satisfactory arrange- 
ment between them both may have 
been that the law and their neigh- 
bours let them alone. 

Assuming that all authority is 
bad in itself leads also to the at- 
tempt to make out that the more 
civilised society becomes the less 
it rests upon force. On this Mr. 
Stephen excellently replies, ‘To say 
that the law of force is abandoned 
because force is regular, unopposed, 
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and beneficially exercised, is to say 
that day and night are now such 
well-established institutions that 
the sun and moon are mere super- 
fluities.’ 

Force reigns as much as ever, 
nay more; what we gain by civili- 
sation is that force is organised, 
economised, and rightly directed. 
For the many who choose, political 
freedom means the power of choos- 
ing intelligently and for the com- 
mon good whom they will obey ; for 
the few who are chosen, it means the 
duty of ruling for the common good 
and for no other purpose. But 
what becomes, it may be said, of 
the ‘liberty of the subject ’ so dear 
to English traditions? We reply 
that if we are to understand a 
general tendency to regard lawful 
authority with distrust and discon- 
tent, it has done all the useful work 
it had to do, as far as England is 
concerned, and had better be put 
out of the way. We do not remem- 
ber to have heard of the ‘ liberty of 
the subject’ lately, except as a fine 
name for the unlimited liberty of 
the publican to make the subject 
drunk, or as acry in the mouth of 
an ignorant and scandalous agita- 
tion. And if it were possible to 
procure a short Act of Parliament 
to abolish the liberty of the subject 
henceforth, and prevent the name 
of it from operating to prejudge any 
cause, we do not see why any 
scientific and enlightened reformer 
should have a word to say against 
it. 

Mr. Stephen’s chapter on Fra- 
ternity is one which provokes more 
active thought than the rest of the 
book, and is yet difficult to give any 
account of. His point of view is 
probably that of a great many peo- 
ple who would rather not avow it 
as explicitly as he does; and Mr. 


* Of course it may be said that the reason why society gives the legal authority to the 
husband is that the man is generally stronger than the woman (not in mere brute force, 
but in the widest sense), and that we cannot provide by rule for the exceptional cases. 

5 By a single section in the introductory chapter of the Indian Succession Act. 
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Stephen has the merit of being, so 
far as we know, the first to speak 
out definitely. 

Fraternity, like Liberty and 
Equality, is in itself a term of un- 
certain extent; but we think it is 
less misleading, and does contain an 
element of more permanent im- 
portance. The assertion, that all 
men are brothers, is, in the first 
instance, no more than what 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen would call 
a pathetic way of stating the very 
safe and venerable dogma that man 
is a social animal. So far we pre- 
sume nobody denies it. But it is 
not so with the modern expressions 
of the idea, to wit : 

Man has constantly tended and 
is still tending to become more 
social, and to develope a higher mo- 
rality with the higher development 
of his social nature. 

The social feelings thus deve- 
loped will some day give a sufficient 
sanctioning force to maintain a 
high standard of morality indepen- 
dent of any existing religious 
system. 

These propositions are both im- 
portant and disputed. The first is 
affirmed by the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, and we believe it to be capable 
of scientific proof. It is to some 
extent affirmed by implication in 
Mr. Mill’s ethical writings ; but he 
either did not see the importance of 
its being part of the account given 
by science of the world in general, 
and thus furnishing a scientific basis 
for morals, or he could not bring 
himself to depart so openly from 
the school in which he had formed 
his philosophy as he must have 
done, had he fully recognised this. 
He therefore did not insist on it 
explicitly, and his utilitarianism is 
pervaded by a faith whose source 
does not appear, and which he no- 
where justifies. Mr. Stephen de- 
nies the proposition more explicitly 
than Mr. Mill affirms it, but still 
not very explicitly: he also seems 
hardly to perceive that its truth or 
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falsehood is vital to the question at 
issue. 

The second proposition follows 
naturally (we do not say neces- 
sarily) from the scientific way of 
looking at the world. It cannot 
perhaps be called certain, but we 
believe it to be the most reasonable 
inference as to the future that can 
be drawn from past experience of 
the world and man. We may say, 
with this qualification, that the 
doctrine of evolution affirms it. Mr. 
Mill affirms it, though in a some- 
what different manner, and we think 
not on the strongest grounds. Mr. 
Stephen denies it. 

He objects that, without the be- 
lief ina God and a future state, 
‘happiness means whatever each 
man likes,’ and ‘love for mankind 
becomes a matter of taste, sanc- 
tioned by the fear of being called 
a fool or a brute, as the case may 
be, by people who do not agree with 
you.” 

Now, in the first place, all morality 
is in some sense a matter of taste, 
whatever the sanctions may be. The 
lawgiver andeducatorsay : If yonbe- 
havethusand thusyou willincur such 
and such legal and social penalties, 
you will spoil the welfare of your. 
self and your children, and you will 
also be doing your best to hinder 
the improvement of mankind. The 
priest adds: Besides all this, you 
will also be damned. Surely a 
man may disregard the one as well 
as the other: if he can answer that 
he cares not for the welfare of man- 
kind, his children, or himself in this 
world, he may likewise answer that 
he cares not what may happen in 
the next. Of course it is a matter 
of choice whether we will or will 
not take note of the order of nature, 
including individual and collective 
human nature, and govern our. 
selves accordingly ; but experience 
has hitherto shown that if we do 
not, it is the worse forus. And tho 
specific sanction assigned by Mr. 
Stephen is not a very light one, 
H 
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When the community is once so 
educated in the importance of any 
moral doctrine as to call those who 
disagree with it fools or brutes, 
then, on Mr. Stephen’s own princi- 
ples of justifiable compulsion, there 
will be sanction enough and to 
spare. Moreover, apart from this, 
the morality which bids men live so 
as to continue the ever higher de- 
velopment of humanity, is enforced 
gradually indeed, but irresistibly, 
by the grandest and most certain of 
all sanctions—the law of natural se- 
lection. Butwhy, itis asked, should 
people care whether their descend- 
ants are to improve or degenerate 
in a future in which they them- 
selves have no part? Because it 
is their inherited nature, a nature 
by which chiefly the race has been 
preserved, and which accumulated 
inheritance is always strengthening, 
to care for their children and their 
children’s children, and by this time 
they could not help it even if they 
set to work to persuade themselves 
that it would be pleasanter not to 
care. We already feel in this gene- 
ration a kind of duty to leave coal 
enough in our land for the English- 
men of generations to come in a 
time we shall not live to see. Cer- 
tainly no such duty can be deduced 
from any scheme of morality which 
assumes that the present is all, nor 
yet, it seems to us, from anyscheme 
of religion which assumes that the 
present and future of the individual 
are all. Call it sentimental, para- 
doxical, or what you will, the belief 
that ‘all men born are mortal, but 
not man,’ is no mere dream, but a 
conviction grounded on know- 
ledge. Some men are living and 
working in the strength of it now, 
and more will so live and work 
hereafter. We do not say it is com- 
plete or final, for we hold no form 
of belief to be so. But we think it 
may well be more lasting and more 
fruitful of worthy deeds than a hesi- 
tating judgment that, on the whole 
balance of probabilities, it seems 


the part of a reasonable man to act 
as if there was a God and a future 
state rather than not. 

For such is the residuary condi- 
tion in which the fundamental ele- 
ments of religion come out of Mr. 
Stephen’s hands. The faith on which 
morals and society rest appears to be 
directed to a future state of which 
we know very little, and a God 
of whom we know nothing except 
that He made the world as it is and 
not otherwise, and that, being so 
made, we have to make the best of 
it; a Creator whom it is unmeaning 
to call good, and for whom we may 
feel an awful respect, but not love. 
Such a God is much nearer to the 
Kosmos of Marcus Aurelius or the 
Universum of Strauss than to the 
person to whom religious sentiment 
clings as capable of receiving and 
returning human affection. It 
seems to us a merely speculative 
question whether will or conscious- 
ness should be attributed to this 
inscrutable power. The bond of 
love is gone, the command is 
expressed only in the order of 
nature, and the sanction of virtue 
and morality is, therefore, exactly 
the same as if the order of nature 
itself were supposed the ultimate 
fact. A person who consciously 
held this creed might bea very 
good Stoic, but he would not be a 
religious man in any usual sense of 
the term. This is not said in 
disparagement, for the Stoic ideal of 
life was perhaps the noblest one ever 
systematised and acted upon by a 
number of persons sufficient to 
exercise any appreciable influence 
on human affairs. But the frank 
and unreserved way in which Mr. 
Stephen puts forward this very 
inadequate conception (as theology 
must consider it) as the working 
religion, soto speak, of reasonable 
men nowadays, strikes us as a 
remarkable sign of the times. We 
must give one important paragraph 
in his own words : 

Some forms of religion are distinctly 
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unfavourable to a sense of social duty, 
Others have simply no relation to it what- 
ever, and of those which favour it (as is 
the case in various degrees with every form 
of Christianity) some promote it far more 
powerfully than others. I should say that 
those which promote it ‘most powerfully 
are those of which the central figure is an 
infinitely wise and powerful Legislator, 
whose own nature is confessedly inscru- 
table to man, but who has made the world 
as it is for a prudent, steady, hardy, endur- 
ing race of people, who are neither fools 
nor cowards, who have no particular love 
for those who are, who distinctly know 
what they want, and are determined to use 
all lawful means to get it. Some such re- 
ligion as this is the unspoken deeply rooted 
conviction of the solid,established part of the 
English nation. They form an anvil which 
has worn out a good many hammers, and 
will wear out a good many more, enthu- 
siasts and humauitarians notwithstanding. 


Obviously this is far from the 
serene and saintly faith in which 
the Church seeks her ideal. To the 
Gospel Beatitudes it adds another 
very different one, which might run 
thus: Blessed are the strong and 
valiant, for of such is the empire of 
England. We give no opinion 
whether this can be made to agree 
with the Sermon on the Mount or 
not, but it is what the greater part 
of the English believe in vheir 
hearts. 

The frame of mind towards the 
great problems of the world which 
we find throughout this chapter is 
one of doubt; believing not much 
in the comforts of the past, and 
very little in any promises of the 
future, and seeing lesshope than may 
be seen by those who will, yet not 
cast down, but brave and steadfast. 
Mr. Stephen’s concluding  sen- 
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tence is such that neither those who 
abide by their old beliefs nor those 
who have found any new one can 
wholly take it to themselves. We 
believe that the intellectual phase it 
represents cannot be permanent. 
But it deserves to live for the 
high-minded sincerity which ani- 
mates it. If all men went forth 
thus to seek the truth, upright and 
fearless, surely many more would 
have found it ere now. 


These are questions with which all must 
deal as it seems good to them. They are 
riddles of the Sphinx, and in some way or 
other we must deal with them. If we de- 
cide to leave them unanswered, that is a 
choice. If we waver in our answer, that 
too is a choice; but whatever choice we 
make, we make it at our peril. If a man 
chooses to turn his back altogether on God 
and the future, no one can prevent him. 
No one can show beyond all reasonable 
doubt that he is mistaken. If a man 
thinks otherwise, and acts as he thinks, I 
do not see how any one can prove that he 
is mistaken. Each must act as he thinks 
best, and if he is wrong so much the worse 
for him. We stand on a mountain pass in 
the midst of whirling snow and blinding 
mist, through which we get glimpses now 
and then of paths which may be deceptive. 
If we stand still, we shall be frozen to 
death. If we take the wrong road, we 
shall be dashed to pieces. We do not cer- 
tainly know whether there is any right 
one. What must we do? ‘Be strong and 
of a good courage.’ Act for the best, hope 
for the best, and take what comes. Above 
all, let us dream no dreams, and tell no 
lies, but go our way, wherever it may lead, 
with our eyes open and our heads erect. 
If death ends all, we cannot meet it better. 
If not, let us enter whatever may be the 
next scene like honest men, with no so- 


phistry in our mouths and no masks on our 
faces, 


Vee 














LEFT Meerut on the evening of 

a hot Indian July, en route to 
Cashmere with my baggage, guns, 
&c., packed on a dak carriage. It 
was the rainy season, and the jour- 
ney was tedious, but not difficult as 
far as Lahore, the farthest point to 
which the Grand Trunk Road was 
finished then. 

The principal places passed 
through on the road to Lahore are 
Delhi, Rurnaul, Umballa, and Um- 
ritsur. 

Umritsur, ‘the city of eternal 
life,’ is famous as the headquarters 
of the Sikh religion, and for its 
Golden Temple, one of the most 
beautiful buildings in India, and 
second only to the Taj of Agra. In 
the centre of the city is a large 
square tank or artificial lake, the 
sides of which are paved with 
marble. A marble pathway, with gilt 
lamps and railings, leads from one 
side of the lake to a marble platform 
in the centre, on which the Golden 
Temple is built. The temple itself 
is of the usual style of Indian archi- 
tecture, surmounted by various 
domes and spires, and from half-way 
up the walls tothe topmost spire it is 
gilt all over. The wallsand arches 
are built of white marble, inlaid 
with precious stones; and inside 
the temple, under a green velvet 
canopy embroidered with gold, lies 
the ‘ Grunt’ or original Bible of the 
Sikhs, a very old manuscript. A 
priest sits behind this book and 
brushes away the dust and flies with 
a yak’s tail all day, and musicians 
play and sing in the temple. 

Every evening the ‘ Grunt’ is car- 
ried in procession from the temple 
to a room on the borders of the lake, 
where it is placed on a bed for the 
night, and it is brought back to its 

place in the temple at sunrise. 

In the lake are some enormous 
fish, which are considered holy, and 
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are fed by the priests. The Govern- 
ment have built an aqueduct by 
which the water is renewed from 
time to time. Visitors to the temple 
are obliged to take their shoes off; 
they are supplied with green list 
slippers instead. Even with this pre- 
caution they are not allowed to con- 
taminate the sleeping place of the 
‘Grunt’ with their presence. 

At Lahore the bridge over the 
river Ranee had broken down, and 
after two days of a forced delay, 
I started in a dik carriage, drawn 
by two horses instead of one, as the 
road was so bad. After thirteen 
hours’ hard work, driving much of 
the way through mud and througli 
water, we reached Wazeerabad, dis- 
tant twenty-five miles. 

The country between Lahore and 
Wazeerabad is very low and flat, 
and, being almost entirely under 
water, looked like a dismal swamp. 
I put up at the dik bungalow or 
staging house built on the banks of 
the Chenaub, and here I heard the 
disagreeable news that I could not 
get onin any direction. The bridge 
over a branch of the river Chenaub 
had been carried away, the only boat 
there had gone after the remains 
of it, and the road to Sealkote was 
impracticable for carriages. 

The prospect of living for an in- 
definite time in a house built, ap- 
parently, on a small island in the 
middle of a sea, with no companions, 

was not inviting, so I determined 
to ride to Sealkote, twenty-six miles, 
on the dak horses, changing every 
six or eight miles. 

The road was up to the girths in 
water nearly the whole way : at one 
time my horse fell into a deep hole 
with his head under water; he came 
up after a struggle, dead lame, 
which necessitated a walk of six 
miles to the next stage. A small 
bundle of dry clothes fastened be- 
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hind the saddle was lost. Ireached 
Sealkote in pouring rain, glad of 
shelter and refreshment. 

These are the pleasures of travel- 
ling in India in the rainy season. 

After two days I started to return 
at night in a palanquin, with a bagof 
silver, and a revolver to protect it, 
for the country was very wild. 

At Wazeerabad I found the boat 
had come back, so I lost no time in 
getting my carriage on board and 
crossed a small rapid branch of the 
river; we were then drawn about 
two miles by bullocks to the main 
river, where we took ship again. 

The river was some miles wide, and 
before starting to cross it we were 
towed a mile or two up the stream 
by the bank, so that we should not 
be carried to leeward of our land- 
ing place the other side by the 
stream. Before starting, the boat 
was to stop again to take in native 
passengers and cattle; but the 
people were not content to wait, and 
ran along the bank in crowds, 
taking every opportunity of jump- 
ing on board, in spite of the efforts 
of the boatmen to keep them off, 
Many fell into the river in the 
scramble, and some had narrow 
escapes of being drowned. When 
we did stop, the boat was immedi- 
ately filled to the water’s edge with 
men, women, children, cows, ponies 
and donkeys, so much so that there 
was hardly room to stir, and more 
live cargo on board than seemed 
quite safe. The passage of the river 
usually occupies about four hours, 
but at 9 p.m., after twelve hours, 
we were still a long way from land. 
We were stuck on a mud-bank, the 
boatmen had made a few feeble 
efforts to get us off, but finding them 
ineffectual they had rolled them- 
selves up in their sheets and left 
the result to a kind Providence. I 
roused the boatmen up and sent 
them overboard to tow, but as they 
could make no impression on the 
boat, it became neeessary to appeal 
to about a hundred native gentle- 
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men, who had come as passengers, 
to lend their services ; they showed 
an evident reluctance to turn out, 
being quite content to sit where 
they were for a week, if their pro- 
visions would last, rather than put 
themselves toanyinconvenience. At 
length, with a good deal of persua- 
sion and a little force, all hands were 
got overboard, by a good pull toge- 
ther we got the boat off, and went 
on for a mile, when the boat again 
grounded. All hands were turned 
out again, but this time without 
success. 

The shore was only a quarter of 
a mile off, and there was no 
alternative but to make the cattle 
swim for it. The owners scream- 
ed and begged for mercy, but dire 
necessity made their lamentations 
of no avail, and falling on the 
mass of animals with sticks and 
shouting, we soon produced such a 
panic amongst them that they 
thought they could never get over- 
board in time. Some of these 
animals swam ashore, and others 
were picked up by small boats which 
had come to our assistance. This 
was a wild place; there were no 
Europeans within forty miles, and 
it was rather a risk, sending the 
property of these people overboard 
in such an unceremonious manner, 
but their rage vented itself in noise. 

We towed the boat thus lightened 
alongside the bank of the river, but 
were unable to get to the proper 
landing-place, and the carriage had 
to be hoisted up a very steep bank 
—a difficult business at midnight. 
After some delay I procured bul- 
locks, drove about a mile to a small 
native serai, and put up for the 
remainder of the night, glad to have 
finished the day’s journey. 

Next day we reached Goojerat, 
and a comfortable bungalow. After 
a stay of one day, we started for 
Bimbur, distant thirty miles. After 
a march of fifteen miles, and despair- 
ing of finding a serai which ought 
to have been about half-way, we 
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turned off the road to a village, and 
put up for the night in the open air 
in a police yard, full of pigs, horses, 
&c. We slept pretty comfortably, 
notwithstanding the rain, which 
fell pretty freely during the night; 
and next day reached Bimbur 
without accident, except that one 
of the baggage ponies lay down in 
a river, and damaged some cigars 
and ammunition. 

Bimbur is a village situated at 
the foot of the first range of hills 
which bounds Northern India; it 
belongs to the Maharajah of Cashmir. 
From Calcutta to Bimbur, a dis- 
tance of about 1,400 miles, there 
is not a hill to be seen to vary 
the monotony of the everlasting flat 
plain, which becomes as uninterest- 
ing to the eyes in a long journey as 
the sea ina voyage. The mountains 
rise abruptly out of this plain, 
almost like a huge wall. 

Along the route from Bimbur to 
Serinuggur, fifteen long marches 
through mountains, the Maharajah 
of Cashmir keeps coolies always 
ready for travellers: they are paid 
a regular fare of 6d. a day, a great 
part of which goes into the pockets 
of the Government, and the coolies 
do not probably realise more than 
3d. each daily. 

The first march, from Bimbur to 
Saidabad, is very severe: it is fifteen 
miles, and over a very steep moun- 
tain, which was no joke in the heat 
of an Indian summer, and after 
having been in-doors for three 
months before. After this march 
there is not much steep mountain 
climbing till the last march before 
entering Cashmir over the Pir 
Punjaul Pass, as the route follows 
the course of streams, and the ascent 
for ten marches is very gradual. 

The Bimbur route is evidently 
the great opening by which this 
range of mountains is drained, and 
in the rainy season it is almost im- 
passable; for twelve days I could 
never keep dry, having five or six 
river-crossings in each march. 
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These rivers swell immensely in 
a very short time, and run at the 
rate of ten or twelve miles an hour. 
In order to cross some of them we 
had to collect in a mass, fifteen 
coolies and myself, and, holding 
each other’s hands, work our way 
over with the water up to our 
waists; by this means, if one or two 
were carried off their legs by the 
current, the others supported them. 
Sometimes we came to a river so 
rapid as to be impassable; we were 
obliged to encamp opposite it till it 
went down, which it sometimes did 
in a few hours. 

A native one day crossed one of 
these rivers by the side of which I 
was waiting. He hada sheep-skin 
sewn up everywhere except at the 
neck, where there was a small hole ; 
having piled all his clothes on his 
head, and fastened them there, he 
blew the skin out to its full extent, 
and fastening the neck up, lay across 
it, and took to the water; he was 
carried down a good way by the 
stream, but landed safe on the other 
side. 

At each halting-place there is 
supposed to be a house for travel- 
lers; these, in some places, are 
pretty good, but generally they are 
mere shelter from the elements, 
and not so good as English cow- 
houses or pigstyes. The scenery 
on this route, with the exception of 
one or two very pretty spots 
(Baramgulla for one), is not very 
remarkable. The track lies between 
two ranges of mountains, which 
limit the view. At each station 
fowls, eggs, and milk in abundance 
are to be procured, but if other 
things are required the traveller 
must take them with him. There 
is some good fishing to be had in 
the rivers ; I saw one day a mahseer, 
weighing 3olbs., caught in a small 
river with a rod and spoon bait. 

The 12th march, on this route, 
leads over the pass of the Pir 
Punjaul ; the path winds in a zig- 
zag manner up a very steep moun- 
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tain and is impassable in winter, 
because it is impossible to find the 
windings of the ascent in the snow, 
and it could not be ascended in a 
straight line. The pass is 11,400 
feet above the level of the sea; the 
mountains on either side of it are 
higher and generally covered with 
snow. On each side of the pass is 
a peak about 300 feet above it, 
which look something like the 
pillars of a gate. The valley of 
Cashmir cannot be seen from the 
top, high as it is, as the windings 
of the ravine down which the 
path runs hide it; but, on the other 
side, there was a magnificent view 
of the plains of India, which, though 
they must have been roo miles off, 
were seen quite distinctly. The 
knowledge that these plains were 
lying in a blazing hot atmosphere 
made the cold, frosty air of the 
mountain all the more refreshing. 

There is a good deal of traffic 
between Cashmir and India on this 
road, principally consisting of salt. 
It is carried from the plains to the 
foot of the Pir Punjaul on bullocks, 
and there transferred to ponies to 
be carried over the mountains into 
Cashmir. While resting on the 
top of the pass I saw a number of 
these ponies arrive ; the drivers sat 
down to smoke, and the ponies were 
immediately attacked by flocks of 
sheep and goats, which came to 
lick the salt-bags; the ponies were 
almost knocked down by the sheep 
struggling to get at the bags, and 
some of the men were kept busy 
during the halt driving the sheep 
off. These ponies are wonderfully 
good animals, many of them over 
13 hands high, and enormously 
strong. The average price of them 
is from £2 10s, to £5. 

From the top of the’ pass I con- 
tinued my route down a gentle 
descent, blooming with grass and 
flowers, to Aliabad, a regular 


Eastern caravanserai, where all the 
traders were in the habit of stop- 
ping for shelter for themselves and 
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their animals for a night. Itisa 
large square yard, surrounded with 
strong and high walls, and entered 
by a large gate guarded by sepoys. 
Inside was an animated scene for 
these mountain solitudes — about 
twenty different groups of travellers 
were sitting round as many fires, 
some engaged in cooking. They 
were principally great wild-looking 
Tartars from Thibet, with curls 
hanging over their shoulders, and 
clothed in coats of sheep-skin with 
the wool inside, or in immense 
flowing robes tied with a rope 
round the waist, and enormous 
turbans on their heads. These men 
are large and powerful, nearly as 
fair as Kuropeans, and many of them 
remarkably handsome. They kept 
up a loud and animated conversa- 
tion. Their ponies were picketed 
round the yard, with their loads off, 
enjoying their evening feed. The 
cold here was most intense; it was 
impossible to get warm at night, 
though there was no frost or snow. 

Round the yard were great heaps 
of locusts which had been swept 
off the ground — yellow insects, 
about an inch and a half or two 
inches long, something between a 
grasshopper and a wasp, but larger. 
For several days we had seen hosts 
of these creatures flying south 
into India, where they created a 
partial famine this year. When 
they lighted on a corn-field every 
blade of green would disappear in 
a single night. In the distance a 
cloud would appear, darkening the 
sun; as it approached it was seen 
to be a great flight of locusts. As 
it- passed vover-head the ground 


would be strewed with tired 
stragglers, and millions were 
drowned in every river they 
crossed. In some places it was 


impossible to walk without tread- 
ing on them. 

The next morning the yard was 
quite deserted, all the guests of the 
previous evening having taken 
their departure at day-break. 
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The next halting-place is within 
six miles of the valley, but it could 
not be seen yet, owing to the pecu- 
liar formation of the hills. Next 
morning we marched the six miles 
before breakfast into the valley to 
a village named Shupayon, where 
there is a house for travellers, a 
pretty little place, something like a 
Swiss cottage, two stories high, and 
built of wood, with ornamental 
carvings about the windows, which 
are, however, destitute of glass; 
a luxury not yet introduced into 
Cashmir, I lay down under a tree 
while breakfast was being prepared, 
and felt something fall. It was an 
apple like those at home, a fruit 
never seen in India. In the gar- 
den were pears, plums, and walnuts, 
the latter not yet ripe. After 
breakfast I procured a pony and 
rode to Ramoo, the next halting- 
place, distant 10 miles. The weather 
was delightful, and the trees, 
grass, and flowers were quite 
English-looking. A great part of 
the road lay through a wooded dis- 
trict, and the fruit, apples, pears, 
plums, and apricots literally strew- 
ed the road. The fruit grew wild, 
ready for any one to pull who felt 
inclined, and, though not cultivated, 
was quite equal to garden fruit in 
England. The pony continually 
stopped to pick up the apples which 
lay in his path. At Ramoo I put 
up in a pretty little house, built, 
like the last, im a garden of fruit 
trees, a pleasant place after the dis- 
comforts of the long march. 

The inhabitants of Cashmir are 
great linguists. Their country is 
the thoroughfare between the Tar- 
tars and India ; they not only have 
a language of their own, but all 
speak Hindustani more or less, and 
most of them understand the Tartar 
language. 

The headman of the village 
brought news that there were bears 
in the neighbourhood. I got about 
30 coolies for beaters and went out 
to look for one. They brought 
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us to a place where were a number 
of deep and narrow ravines, full 
of shrubs and fruit trees, the 
bottom thickly strewn with fallen 
apples, plums, &c., which the 
bears feed on. In one of these 
covers, not a quarter of a mile from 
the village, the beaters put up a 
huge red bear, which came cantering 
along the bottom of the ravine. I 
got a downward shot at him while 
he was crossing a small open space, 
but missed him. It was not an easy 
shot, and the first sight of a bear is 
apt to excite one. 

After breakfast I continued my 
journey to Serinuggur, 24 miles. It 
rainedall day, which made the march 
unpleasant. There are no inns in 
this capital, but along the banks 
of the river are a number of small 
houses at intervals of 50 yards, 
given by the Maharajah free of 
charge to the English, and I found 
one of these empty and took posses- 
sion of it. The first comer is first 
served with this accommodation. 
The houses are small, two stories 
high, and the floor of both stories 
made of mud; they are very airy, 
the windows being without glass or 
any substitute for it. The morn- 


ing after my arrival I received 


the customary present of the Ma- 
harajah to visitors; one very thin 
sheep, two or three consumptive 
looking fowls, a pot of sugar, a pot 
of butter, a pot of oil, a pot of spices, 
a pot of honey, a pot of ghee, a dish 
of rice, and a dish of flour. 
Serinuggur is built along both 
banks of the river Jhelum, and 
contains 80,000 inhabitants. The 
streets are narrow and dirty; the 
houses have balconies overhanging 
the river, and there are numerous 
flights of steps down to the water 
for purposes of washing, &c. The 
city does not extend far inland from 
the river, but it reaches two or three 
miles along the banks. The river 
is crossed by seven bridges of a very 
rough construction ; the piers are 
simply logs of wood laid transversely 
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across each other, and shaped like 
the bow of a boat on the side which 
faces the current. The houses in 
Serinuggur generally incline more 
or less from the perpendicular: 
they are built principally of wood, 
with some stone, and they resist the 
earthquakes which they often ex- 
perience better than more solid- 
looking houses. 

Just below the first bridge is 
the Maharajah Rumbeer Singh’s 
Palace: it had just been built by 
an Englishman, and looks like a 
European house made to suit the 
native taste as much as possible. 
The front rises out of the river, and 
at one side of the house is a large 
open balcony, overlooking the river, 
where the Maharajah holds his 
durbars ; opening off this balcony is 
a long-dining-room, where he re- 
ceives English guests. To the right 


of the balcony is a small temple, 
with a gilded dome, in which a stone 
image is kept. The palace is entered 
from the river by a rude flight of 


steps andasmalldoor. In the rear 
of the buildings is a court-yard, 
where his guard of honour mounts 
on great occasions. 

The people of Serinuggur delight 
in balconies, where they sit and 
smoke, looking down on the river. 
These are often highly ornamented 
with carved wood, and give apretty 
and striking appearance to the town 
as seen from a boat on the river. 

The inhabitants seem tobe an intel- 
ligentand diligentrace, and the shops 
of various trades are numerous; 
among the principal are the gold and 
silver smiths, and they work won- 
derfully considering they work the 
metals cold. The papier-maché trade 
employs numbers; their principal 
market for it is from the English 
visitors. It is all done by the hand, 
and involves a great deal of work 
and patience. 

I paid a visit tothe French shawl 
merchant, the only European agent 
for Cashmir shawls in the country. 
He supplies the natives with pat- 
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terns and has shawls made to order ; 
he gives them also the colours, 
some, as mauve and magenta, ready 
made. The natives would give a 
great deal to know how to make 
thesedyes, but the Frenchman keeps 
the secret. It is almost impossible 
for a traveller to get a good shawl 
in Cashmir. 

‘ Pashmeena’ is a kind of down 
which grows between the hair of 
most of the wild deer and goats of 
Cashmir. What is used in the 
manufacture of shawls is collected 
from tame goats in Thibet, which 
are plucked for it at certain times 
of the year; it resembles eider-down, 
and makes the softest and most 
beautiful cloth in the world. As 
this cloth is very expensive, and all 
the work of the shawls is done by 
the hand, they are worth a great 
deal, and though they cost from 
8o0l. to 2001. each in the country, 
the workmenare by no means highly 
paid for their time and labour. A 
shawl which costs 1401. in England 
would cost about 80/. in Cashmir, 
after the taxes which the Maharajah 
levies on it had been paid. Very few 
shawls are sold in England now; 
the majority findtheir way to France 
and Russia. The Maharajah has a 
magnificent state tent made entirely 
of these shawls. 

The river Jhelum runs right 
through the valley of Cashmir and 
communicates with large lakes 
branching off in all directions ; con- 
sequently most of the traffic of the 
country is carried on by means 
of boats, and, as every one in 
Serinuggur keeps a pleasure boat, 
there are always a great number to 
be seen on the river. The boats are 
all flat-bottomed and built on the 
same principle; the cargo boats only 
differ from the pleasure boats in 
size; the former can carry large 
cargoes with a small draught of 
water. Coming down the river 
they are allowed to float with the 
current, which runs at the rate of 
about three miles an hour, and 
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going up they are towed by men 
walking on the bank. There are 
no wheeled carriages in the country 
to interfere with their trade. The 
owner of a boat lives on board, with 
his family, and when the boat is 
hired it makes no difference in his 
domestic arrangements, and his wife 
and children assist in the navigation. 
A large community of men, with 
their families, live all their lives on 
the river in this manner. The 
rowers do not use oars, but a 
kind of paddle; they sit with their 
faces the way they are going, and 
use their paddles without rowlocks. 
The Maharajah’s state boat has 
a kind of throne under a scarlet 
awning in the centre ; and when on 
the river he sits with his principal 
officers of state standing round 
him : his boat is very large, and is 
propelled by about eighty rowers. 
The English Resident is supplied 
with one of these boats by the Ma- 
harajah, and is allowed forty rowers 
free of charge. 

At intervals all the way down 
the town are floating frames moored 
to the banks of the river with ca- 
bles. On these are built little rooms, 
divided one from another, each 
frame containing six, and they serve 
as bath-rooms for the inhabitants. 

The Jhelum is liable to sud- 
den floods after rain in the 
mountains, and there are several 
backsets and canals running from 
the river, which are nearly dry in 
dry weather, and in the rainy sea- 
son serve to carry off a good deal of 
the superfluous water of a flood. 
One of these canals leaves the river 
just above the town and enters it 
again just below, forming a boun- 
dary to that side of the city. 
Another communicates with the 
lake, which is one of the greatest 
attractions in the neighbourhood. 
A small portion only of this lake is 


1 These coins bear also the letters I.H.S. 


a European, who inserted these letters, the meaning of which, it is to be presumed, 
the Mohammedans there are ignorant of. 
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a sheet of open water; by far the 
largest part is filled with vegetation 
and floating islands, through which 
passages of clear water, resembling 
roads, are cut by boats constantly 
passing backwards.and forwards in 
all directions. The floating islands 
are very curious; some are suffi- 
ciently large and solid to bear 
cultivation. They are kept from 
sailing about by a numberof long 
poles driven through them into the 
bottom of the lake. There are 
many little islands floating about, 
some not larger than a boat; they 
look quite solid, but an adven- 
turous person trying to get on one 
would probably find himself up to 
the chin, his legs having gone 
through a hole into the lake below. 
Large tracts of the lake’ are co- 
vered with the water-lily of Cash- 
mir. They are very beautiful 
flowers, and resemble a peony ; the 
leaves are circular and of all sizes, 
up to two feet in diameter. They 
lie flat on the water in such quan- 
tities as quite to conceal it, and the 
birds run over them. There is 
also a white water-lily, a very 
pretty flower, but quite small, 
and not at all like the red kind. 
The lotus grows in great quan- 
tities on this lake; it is a small 
yellow flower, with a heart-shaped 
leaf, the leaf is considered sacred in 
Cashmir, and it is one of the sym- 
bols stamped on the coins of the 
country.' On the lakes are great 
numbers of curious birds, some of 
them peculiar to the country. At 
certain times of the year ducks and 
geese in numbers come down from 
the lakes of Thibet. On the borders 
of the lake are two or three of the 
Rajah’s gardens andsummer palaces. 
The Shalumagh consists of three 
rooms, surrounded by a verandah, 
and is striking neither in size nor 
in architecture, though it is prettily 
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built and part of it is composed of 
a rather handsome black marble, 
found in Cashmir. It is built in 
the centre of a garden by no means 
well kept, but abounding in fruit 
trees, and containing some very fine 
chenars and planes. There is a 
great fair held annually at a vil- 
lage the opposite side of the lake 
from Serinuggur: it isan important 
festival, and is attended by great 
numbers of people. We had a row 
of some two or three hours to the 
village, and the lake presented a 
very gay scene from the numerous 
boats carrying the inhabitants of 
Serinuggur in their holiday clothes 
to the fair. In one boat was one 
of the principal members of the 
Cashmir Government, seated on 
cushions and attended by his ser- 
vants; he was dressed in a light 
blue robe, with a shawl round his 
waist, a large snow-white turban 
on his head, slippers embroidered 
with gold on his feet, and the snake 
of a silver hookah in his mouth. 
In another boat was a group of 
dancing girls, in gaudy dresses of 
scarlet, blue, or white silk, with 
gauze veils on their heads, partly 
concealing the lumps of gold which 
hung in a row over their fore- 
heads. These girls are generally ac- 
companied by musicians, who play 
on strange-looking musical instru- 
ments. Another boat, surrounded 
by a screen of crimson cloth, carried 
the wives of some strict Mussulman, 
who never allow themselves to be 
seen in public. In one large cargo 
boat six or seven officers had united 
all their crews and appeared with 
forty rowers. An occasional race 
between two boats caused great 
excitement; the crews worked their 
best, assisting themselves by shout- 
ing at the top of their voices, while 
the gentlemen in the boats excited 
them with frantic gestures and 
unlimited promises of reward. The 
village where the fair is held is on 
the borders of the lake, and we 
landed by washing steps. A great 
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crowd had collected, but there did 
not seem to be any traffic, except in 
fruit, which was displayed for sale 
in great quantities, and sweetmeats, 
which were being made by chaldron- 
fuls, on extempore fires lit in the 
street. Besides these attractions, 
there were some hairs from the head 
of Mahomet exhibited in the mosque 
to an admiring crowd, and there 
was a child whose head was as big 
as three mens’ heads put together. 
It was considered holy on account 
of its misfortune, and its friends 
were receiving money from the 
charitable who came to see it. The 
lake part of the scene was the 
prettiest, and looked very lively; 
many boats, containing gaily-dressed 
people, were rowing up and down, 
the women indulging in tea, which 
is considered a great luxury in 
Cashmir, and, on account of its 
price and scarcity, is drunk only by 
the best society. 

The men and women of Cashmir 
are divided into two classes, ac- 
cording to the two religions of 
the country—the Pundits, or high 
caste Hindoos, and the Mussul- 
men. These two classes are quite 
distinct from each other in their 
customs, manners, and dress. The 
Punditani women are by far the 
handsomest and fairest in com- 
plexion : they have regular features, 
and are scarcely darker than 
Europeans. Their dress is peculiar 
and picturesque; a loose gown of 
scarlet cloth confined at the waist 
by a white scarf, the sleeves wide 
and turned up half-way to the 
elbows with white: round their 
heads a band of red cloth, which 
is covered, except on the forehead, 
by a white veil hanging half-way 
down their back. They wear no 
shoes or stockings; and, though 
they do not pierce their noses and 
ears for jewels like the Mussulman 
women, they wear gold ornaments 
hung over their heads by chains 
either fastened to the hair or passing 
over the head. The Pundit women 
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have no objection to be seen, and 
walk about with their faces un- 
covered ; the higher class of Mussul- 
man women, on the contrary, never 
allow their faces to be seen, and they 
wear in the streets a small round 
cushion on their heads, from which 
a curtain hangs down all round, 
which gives them the appearance 
of small shower baths with the 
curtains drawn. The lower class of 
Mussulman women do not hide their 
faces ; they have to work for their 
living, and are too poor to indulge 
in such fancies. They are generally 
darker and not so good looking as 
the Pundits, and their dress is more 
like that of Indian women. The 
inhabitants of the boats are all 
Mussulmen; the women do their 
regular work at the paddles the 
same as the men. 

The fishing in the Jhelum is very 
good, and is strictly preserved, and 
any native found fishing is sent to 
gaol; it is not preserved from 
sporting motives, but because the 
Hindoos believe that the soul of the 
late Maharajah entered a fish when 
he died. European officers are 
allowed to fish, except in that part 
of the river opposite the palace, in 
the vicinity of which it is supposed 
the late Maharajah likes to stay. 
The rivers and lakes abound with 
mahseer and a kind of trout, which 
are caught from one pound to thirty 
pounds in weight. Under the bridges 
of the town, where there is a little 
ripple, these fish may be seen all day 
long rising at minnows, which jump 
out of the water in shoals to escape 
them. A favourite way of fishing is 
with a spear with a handle about 
twelve feet long; the fisherman stands 
in the bow of the boat, which is 
quietly paddled about ; when a fish 
rises within reach he strikes at it. 
A beginner at first misses every 
time; but after a little instruction 
and practice, a great many can be 
speared, from 3 lbs. to 8 lbs. in 
weight. 

Serinuggur is famous for its 
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mulberry trees, of which there are 
great numbers ; and the mulberries 
when ripe form no inconsiderable 
part of the food of the inhabitants. 
Everything seems to feed on them ; 
the bears prefer them to any other 
fruit ; the cattle eat them, and so 
do the half-starved dogs, which 
abound everywhere; the fish lie 
under the trees, and rise at the fruit 
as it falls into the river from over- 
ripeness. There are two or three 
Italians at work introducing silk- 
worms into the country: as the 
climate is so good, and the mul- 
berry trees so abundant, it ought 
to be a profitable speculation. The 
poplar avenues are a peculiar fea- 
ture in the scenery here, and 
look remarkably handsome ; there 
are several of them, and one has 
goo trees on one side and 800 on 
the other, planted quite close to 
each other. The country about 
Serinuggur is subject to floods, 
caused by the sudden swelling of 
the river from mountain streams. 
One of these happened some years 
ago, and the people rowed down 
the poplar avenues in boats. An 
Englishman marked the height of 
the flood on one of the trees, but 
the tree grew, and if the flood had 
been as high as the mark now is 
it would have been something like 
a second deluge. 

The tailors enjoy a flourishing 
trade in this country, though from 
the small value of labour, their 
pay is what in England would be 
considered wretched. All kinds of 
woollen cloth are very cheap, from 
the number of sheep kept on the 
mountains, and a suit of serviceable 
woollen clothes made up costs about 
eight shillings. 

Every day a gardener belonging 
to the Maharajah comes round with 
a present to the English of what- 
ever fruit is in season, which he 
brings in a water-lily leaf. 

This year the valley was visited 
by very severe earthquakes; the 
people rushed out of their houses 
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in the middle of the night, and 
several houses were thrown down 
in the city. The staircase of one 
of the English houses was shaken 
down, and a lady jumped out of the 
upper window, avery dangerous leap, 
which, however, she accomplished 
without accident. The Maharajah 
fled from his palace to his tents, 
and the Fakirs, or priests, reaped a 
rather rich harvest from his super- 
stitious fears. They prophesied 
concerning the days when earth- 
quakes would happen, but one of 
them pointed too clearly to a par- 
ticular day: the earthquake did 
not take place up to time, and the 
false prophet was heavily fined and 
disgraced. 

In excursions in the country 
everything has to be carried on the 
men’s backs. Provisions can always 
be bought in the valley, but in the 
mountains, which are uninhabited, 
they must be carried, and served 
out to the men every day. The 
ordinary number of coolies required 
for tent and baggage is fourteen or 


fifteen, and to carry food for all 
these men on an expedition of any 
length in the hills requires several 


more men. I reduced the fifteen 
mentofive, by having anew tent, bed, 
&c., made of a much lighter descrip- 
tion than they can be bought. The 
table, chair, and camp bed were 
made of a very light wood, which 
is to be procured there sufficiently 
strong for the purpose. The tent 
had two upright poles and a ridge 
pole, made of the light wood, and 
only 14 inch in diameter. The 
pegs were made of a very hard wood, 
and were turned ina lathe. Made 
in this way they were strong 
enough, though only as thick as 
a man’s finger. The tent itself 
was made of woollen cloth, double 
thickness. It was much lighter 
than canvas, cooler in hot weather 
and warmer in cold, and it kept the 
rain out very well. The tent was 
between 7 and 8 feet high, and the 
same in length and width. The 
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ordinary load of a coolie is forty 
pounds ; the tent, pvles, and pegs 
scarcely weighed twenty pounds, 
and with the light chair and table 
did not make up a complete load. 
Having finished the preparations 
for a shooting expedition, [ hired a 
large boat to godownthe river to the 
Wallah Lake, distant about thirty- 
five miles. The voyage took a day 
andnight; but the boatsthough slow 
are comfortable. The traveller’s 
bed is placed in the centre under 
the awning, a small table is set up 
near it with lamps, books, &c., and 
the meals are cooked in an earthen- 
ware fireplace in the fore part of 
the boat. The Wullah Lake is a 
beautiful sheet of water, and the 
scenery on the mountains which 
surround it is magnificent. A large 
surface of water round the margin 
of the lake is covered with water- 
lilies, lotus, and other water plants, 
and numbers of birds feed amongst 
this vegetation: the prettiest is the 
lotus bird, about the size of a mag- 
pie, with a brown metallic-coloured 
body, white wings, and a golden 
crest. The open water in the centre 
of the lake is about five miles broad, 
and extends in length as far as the 
eye can reach. The constant storms 
which come down from the moun- 
tains make it rather dangerous to 
cross the lake in the country boats, 
which draw so little water, and if 
the least wind is blowing it is very 
hard to make the boatmen venture. 
On the sides of the surrounding 
mountains and high above the level 
of the valley is a distinct water- 
mark, which can be plainly dis- 
tinguished all round. In former 
ages the valley of Cashmir is 
supposed to have been a vast lake, 
which was drained by a passage 
forced through the mountains to 
the south, through which the river 
Jhelum now runs. The passage is 
very curious ; in many places it is 
almost narrow enough to jump 
across, and the river rushes through 
it at a tremendous pace, broken by 
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a number of waterfalls. This 
watermark on the mountains is 
only a line of more luxuriant ve- 
getation than the rest, caused by 
the mud washed upon the shores 
of the lake when it reached that 
height. The wash left behind by 
the falling waters acted as manure 
to the soil. 

We landed at the village of 
Bindapore, on the borders of the 
lake, and procured coolies and 
marched to Erin, a village about five 
miles off, situated in a narrow val- 
ley, whichis a famous place for bears. 
The lower parts of the valley are 
full of every kind of fruit growing 
wild, and the sides of the mountains 
afford a dense cover, from which 
the bears come out every morning 
and evening to feed, retreating to 
their strongholds in the heat of the 
day. We pitched our tents in a small 
enclosure, at one side of which was 
a little stream, about three inches 
deep, of clear water. In the 
evening a storm of rain came on, 
and in an hour’s time we had reason 


to regret our choice of a camping- 
ground, for the little stream had 
swollen to a rushing torrent: it 
soon burst its banks, and in an 
instant our tents were a foot deep 


in water. We piled everything 
we could on the beds, and set to 
work to try and turn the water off. 
After an hour’s hard work, as- 
sisted by some country people who 
came to save their corn, and by a 
liberal use of straw, which, to our 
astonishment, the natives produced 
from the trees, where they had it 
piled up ready for such an emer- 
gency, we managed to turn the 
stream to a certain extent and get 
our tents comparatively dry. We 
passed the night in an uncom- 
fortably damp state, but the next 
morning was beautiful, and the 
stream had gone down to its ori- 
ginal size as rapidly as it had risen. 

We had some sport with bears 
here. When one was seen on the 
mountain we started for a fatiguing 
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stalk, which generally ended in the 
bear giving us the slip, though 
sometimes we had better luck. 
After a few days, we struck our 
tents and proceeded several marches 
to a mountain called ‘ Haramoh,’ 
which is the highest of the range 
close to the lake. It has a massive 
square top, covered with perpetual 
snow, and in the rainy season espe- 
cially looks most imposing, the 
top being always covered with a 
thick panoply of clouds. We as- 
cended nearly to the top of this 
mountain, after being delayednearly 
a whole day by a torrent which 
was quite impassable without a 
bridge. We made one by cutting 
down an immense fir tree which 
overhung the stream; it fell with 
its head resting the other side, and 
we got across with some difficulty. 
We were disappointed in the sport 
we expected: the rain poured in- 
cessantly every day, and drove the 
wild animals to shelter in the 
thickest jungles. 

The most remarkable feature of 
the vegetation of these mountains 
is a kind of birch tree: when the 
rough outside bark is taken off, ten 
or twelve layers of very thin smooth 
bark are found, which can be cut 
off in large flakes of any width, and 
the length of the circumference of 
the tree. This serves the natives for 
paper, and great quantities of it are 
used for writing, and for the other 
purposes for which we use paper. 
The lower parts of the mountains 
are vast forest solitudes, the stillness 
only broken by the occasional call 
of a deer or some other wild animal ; 
they are uninhabited, and seldom 
visited by man, except on rare 
occasions by a shepherd or a sports- 
man. The trees are of enormous 
size, and everywhere immense 
trunks are lying as they have fallen, 
in all stages of decomposition. 

It is a mistake to go out in the 
rainy months, and we soon got tired 
of the incessant wet, and after a 
few days started to return to 
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Serinuggur, where, at all events, 
we were certain of fine weather. 
Though it rains a good deal in 
the centre of the valley, and almost 
constantly in the mountains during 
the monsoon, there is very seldom 
a shower in Serinuggur. The rea- 
son seems to be that the city is 
sufficiently near the mountains for 
all the clouds that form over it to 
be drawn away, while the rain falls 
in the centre of the valley, which is 
too far from the mountains to be 
affected by their power of condensing 
the vapour. 

When the weather improved I 
started for an excursion up the river. 
The tent was pitched in a valley 
stretching far into the hills, and 
branching amongst them in all 
directions. As the weather was very 
fine there was much better shooting 
on the sides of the mountains. 
Nothing could exceed the beauty 
of the view from the mountains, 
especially at sunrise, when the white 
peaks all round the valley were 
gradually lighted up with brilliant 
colours from the rising sun, and as 
the mist gradually rose, the whole 
valley appeared stretched out like a 
map; the atmosphere was beautifully 
clear, and the river could be seen 
winding its way through the whole 
length of the valley, about seventy 
miles, like a stream of silver. All 
the lakes of Cashmir were plainly 
visible, and the villages could be 
distinguished by the groves of fruit 
trees which surrounded them. 

Numbers of beautiful birds flew 
about the trees. They were of all 
colours of the rainbow : the prettiest 
were the mango birds, of a bright 
yellow and brown, doves of quieter 
colours, and the most beautiful of 
all the bulbul of Cashmir, the 
body and tail jet black and the 
wings a bright scarlet. One evening, 
after a long stalk up the side of a 
difficult mountain, I got within 200 
yards of two large black bears feed- 
ing amongst the trees. Their sense 
of smell is very acute, though they 
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are dull of sight and hearing, and I 
had a long scramble to get to lee- 
ward of them. Icrept to within 30 
yards, up a place as steep as the 
side ofa house, through brushwood, 
and taking a steady aim from behind 
a stone at thebrute’s shoulder, fired. 
He rolled over and commenced tear- 
ing the ground with his claws and 
bellowing like twenty bulls. I lay 
perdu behind the stone, and when he 
turned fired the second bullet, which 
hit him also. He roared louder and 
louder, making a great noise, and I 
had to lie close till he set off at a 
slow pace down the hill.. Bears are 
very plucky, and if they catch sight 
of anyone when wounded, will at- 
tack him in nine cases out of ten; 
it is dangerous to show oneself, but 
one is pretty safe hidden behind a 
stone to leeward. The sportsman 
should never leave himself without 
a loaded barrel or two to fire in case 
of emergency. I had made sure of 
getting this bear, but they carry a 
great deal of shot, and there was 
nothing for it but to follow his 
tracks. They led us along way over 
very difficult ground, and night 
came on while we were still a long 
way from the tent, which was in the 
valley below. We had to sleep 
where we were, under the lee of large 
stones. It was an uncomfortable 
night; the rain, the noise of a 
thunderstorm, and the melancholy 
howling of a leopard on the hill side, 
made sleep almost impossible. 

At daylight we resumed the track 
of the bear, which led us down into 
the valley close toa village : we were 
unable to find him, but he was found 
afterwards by some of the villagers, 
dead. After some days’ shooting 
here, I started for a valley called 
Lolab, at the farther end of Cash- 
mir; I went down the river in a 
boat, but before coming to the lake, 
I Janded and marched along the top 
of a low range of mountains which 
ran parallel to the river, in hopes or 
getting a shot at the twelve-tine 
deer. They are like the red deer of 
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Scotland, but a good deal larger. 
They come down from the higher 
ranges ofmountainsaboutSeptember, 
and afford good sport. They feed 
on low mountains, the tops of which 
are flat and the sides not steep. 
These hills are covered with a fine 
green turf, with groups of large 
trees scattered about. Few parks 
could rival in beauty or in fine trees 
thesespots, which owe nothing toart. 

The deer have a loud and peculiar 
call: the hunter listens for this, and 
if the stag is not alarmed by noise or 
smell, generally succeeds in stalking 
near enough to get an easy shot. I 
arrived a few days too early in the 
season, and the deer were not yet 
calling, so I descended the mountain 
to the borders of the lake, crossed 
to the other side, and landed at the 
foot of another range of mountains, 
which bounded the lake. Half way 
up the mountain were a few acres of 
land covered with a crop of Indian 
corn, which was just ripening, and 
in which the bears did great mischief 
every night. They never appeared 
in the daytime, but at night they 
were very bold, and w ould har dly 
move out of the way of a native, 
while the torches, which generally 
frightened them away, were quite 
ineffectual here. I determined to 
try and get a shot, and took up 
my post on the flat roof of a la- 
bourer’s hut till the darkness set in. 
It was rather an out-of-the-way 
place, and some of the people had 
never seen a white man before: 
the children seemed particularly 
astonished at the apparition. 

As soon as it was dark the bears 
could be plainly heard feeding 
amongst the corn, so, tying a piece 
of white cotton on the sight of the 
gun, I crept about the field trying 
to see them. For a long time we 
could tell by the noise that there 
were two bears feeding, sometimes 
not farther off than five yards ; but 
the night was so dark, there being 
no moon, and the crops so thick, we 
could not get a sight of them. At 
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last I saw a black shadow ina 1mvre 
open spot that I thought was a 
bear, so taking as good an aim as 
I could I fired both barrels, and 
took to my heels like a lamplighter, 
for a wounded bear is a dangerous 
customer. Wecouldnot tell whether 
he was hit or not, but both bears 
rushed up the hill into the wood; 
they were heard again at work in 
the corn 15 minutes afterwards, but 
it was evidently too dark to think 
of shooting one, and we retired to 
rest for the remainder of the night. 
The torches which the; people use 
to drive away bears and to give 
themselves light are pieces of the 
wood of a particular kind of fir tree, 
which burns when green, giving a 
beautifully clear and bright flame. 
This wood well supplies the place of 
oil and candles, which the majority 
of the people are too poor to buy. 

Inthemorning wecrossed the range 
of hills which separates the valley of 
Lolabfrom the lake ; the view of this 
little valley, which is about 12 miles 
long and 4 broad, from the top of the 
range, is very beautiful. It is the 
most fertile spot in the fertile valley 
of Cashmir, and the rich crops, 
which were just being gathered in, 
made the valley the colour of gold. 
The splendid trees, the villages sur- 
rounded by walnut groves, for which 
this district is famous, the magni- 
ficent scenery of the surrounding 
mountains, the base of which were 
covered with thick forests, made a 
beautiful picture. 

‘The finest English fruits could be 
pulled by any one who wished ; vines 
grew round forest trees, and bunches 
of grapes hung among the top 
branches at a great height from the 
ground. Unfortunately the people 
are not so well off as they might be: 
they live under an oppressive gover- 
ment, and the taxes amount to more 
than half the produce of the land. 
Government officers were collecting 
taxes in the valley, and I heard from 
the farmers that at harvest time the 
collectors claim nominally half the 
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produce, which in reality is nearly 
two thirds, as they use different 
weights from the people. There 
are stone houses in different places, 
where all the corn thus collected 
is stowed, to be sold for the go- 
vernment: the small portion left 
the farmer affords a miserable profit 
for his year’s labour. 

There are numbers of bears in 
this valley,'attracted by the walnuts, 
of which they are very fond, but 
owing to the thickness of the cover 
they are very difficult to get at. I 
managed to secure one near a vil- 
lage where a man had been killed 
a few days before by a bear. 

Having arrived at the end of the 
valley, before taking to the moun- 
tains again it was necessary to pro- 
cureasupply of provisions for several 
days. The headman of the village 
said he had none to spare, and re- 
fused to give any. This delayed us 
nearly a day, but at last he thought 
better of it and gave us a supply, 
and we started late in the evening. 
The objection on the part of the 
natives to supply provisions arises 
partly from their being so badly 
treated in the matter of payment 
by the servants of Englishmen. 
The Englishman always pays hand- 
somely for what he gets, but in 
many instances the money is di- 
vided between his own servants and 
the sepoy who is always sent with 
Europeans, while the unfortunate 
native gets little ornothing. They 
are afraid to complain, and look 
with suspicion on the next traveller. 
Payment should never be left to 
servants, and travellers should take 
measures to prevent the servants 
making the villagers give up the 
money after they have been paid. 

The range of mountains we had 
ascended were very beautiful ; they 
were covered with green turf, inter- 
spersed with wood, the air was 
clear and exhilarating, though ra- 
ther cold, and the view of the snowy 
mountains towards Thibet was per- 
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fectly splendid. From amongst these 
rose the Nango Parbat mountain, 
one of the highest in the world, in 
the form of a sugar loaf, 28,000 
feet above the level of the sea: it 
is 12,000 or 13,000 feet higher than 
Mont Blanc, and it has never been 
ascended, nor could any one live 
in so rarefied an atmosphere as 
that which surrounds the top. The 
shooting on these mountains was 
good, but we had not much time to 
spend on them. One morning, we 
saw from the tent a brown bear 
and two cubs feeding on an ad- 
joining mountain. Aftertwo orthree 
hours’ stalking, I got within a hun- 
dred yards ; carefully creeping along 
the ground, I reduced the distance 
to fifty yards and got a good shot 
with the rifle. The cubs scuttled 
away at the sound, but the old 
bear fell after running a few yards. 
She was a large beast, with a 
beautiful coat of long silky fur, un- 
like the black bears, whose hair is 
short and coarse. We secured the 
skin and some of the bear’s grease, 
and left the carcase, as another bear 
was reported in sight, intending to 
get the rest of the grease next day. 
After a very long and difficult stalk, 
over ground almost too steep to 
clamber over, I got within range of 
the bear, an enormous brown fellow 
with a splendid coat. He was feed- 

ing in a hollow behind a rock, and 

I thought I could get closer. I 

left the shikari behind, and taking 
a rifle, I crawled along the ground 

for eighty yards, and reached the 
stone, behind which I had seen him. 

I looked over and there he was, 

looking as big asa lion, and only 

five yards off. I had to wait two 

or three minutes to get steady, and 

taking a good aim, I fired at his 

shoulder. I saw the ball strike him, 

and jumped up thinking he was 

killed, He rolled over but got up 

again, and I fired the second barrel, 

hitting him again. However, he 

went off. It was very dangerous 

I 
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to show myself with nothing in the 
gun, for wounded bears generally 
attack, and the red ones are the 
most ferocious, but this one was too 
much frightened by the sudden 
apparition so close to him. We 
followed him for a long way, but 
lost him, which was very provoking 
after so close a shot. On the way 
-back to the tents we saw the car- 
case of the first bear: it had been 
completely devoured by kites and 
eagles, and nothing was left but 
the skeleton. We passed the last 
night on these hills in a snow- 
storm, which threatened to blow 
the little tent over a precipice, on 
the edge of which it was pitched. 
In the morning we marched to the 
borders of the lake, where we pro- 
cured a boat which took us to Se- 
rinuggur in a day and night. 

One of the log bridges of Seri- 
nuggur had broken down from old 
age, and half the bridge had fallen, 
carrying with it the wooden shops 
built on the sides. The inhabitants 


never think of keeping them in 


repair, but are content to wait till 
they fall of themselves. The 
beams supporting this bridge had 
been half broken through the whole 
summer, and it was evident that 
the bridge must have fallen before 
long. There were several people 
killed by the accident. 

Serinuggur contains a number of 
Mohammedan mosques: the bells 
ring every evening at sunset, when 
the muezzin sounds over the town. 
The priests call the faithful to 
prayers from the roofs of the 
mosques. 

The people are oppressed: by the 
Maharajah and his ministers. Cash- 
mir has always been a Mohammedan 
country since there have been any 
records of it. The English Govern- 
ment sold it to the family of the 
present Maharajah, which was an 
injustice to the people, for their new 
ruler was not only of a different 
country, but of a religion the 
members of which have always been 
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bitter enemies to- the Mohamme- 
dans. 

The country is famous for its 
pasturage and its cattle, which 
should be a source of wealth. The 
cow, however, is sacred in the eyes 
of Hindoos, and there is a penal-law 
against their being killed for food ; 
consequently the herds of cattle are 
only kept for their milk, and many 
who are now almost starving would 
be well off if this law were repealed. 
One day I stopped a man in the 
streets who was being taken to jail 
in irons by two sepoys, to find out 
what he was accused of. He was 
going to prison for killing a cow 
for beef. Sheep are allowed to be 
killed for food, but every now and 
then an order comes out from the 
government prohibiting the killing 
of sheep on a particular day, and 
often for two or three days to- 
gether. As no notice is given it is 
impossible to procure mutton on 
these days, and the only substitute 
is fowls, which the Hindoos con- 
sider unclean animals, and take no 
notice of, 

Every day, at a particular hour, 
a most discordant noise from the 
temple at the Palace might be 
heard. This was the priest waking 
up the stone idol to give him his 
evening feed. Food is placed be- 
fore it twice a day in this man- 
ner, which is afterwards eaten 
by the priests, to prevent waste. 
The Fakirs, or priests, go about 
almost naked, their hair hanging 
in long uncombed locks, and their 
bodies covered with white and 
flame-coloured: paint, and the 
more mad or idiotic they are, or 
pretend to be, the holier they are 
considered. They are much given 
toeating bang and opium, and under 
the influence of these drugs they 
sometimes get up the most frantic 
excitement. 

One night the town was awakened 
about 2 a.M. by heavy guns firing 
close to Serinuggur, with quite a 
startling effect, the sound rever- 
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berating through the mountains. 
It turned out to be a salute fired 
in honour of a god’s birthday. It 
was always fired on that night 
when the moon rose over the ho- 
rizon. 

The people make no secret, at 
least to Englishmen, of their dis- 
like to their own government, and 
one often hears the wish expressed 
that the English would take pos- 
session of Cashmir. My shikari 
told me that the Maharajah had 
sent a party of sepoys round the 
hills, the winter before, to the dif- 
ferent shikaris, and had taken all 
the heads, horns, and furs of wild 
animals they found. This was a 
heavy tax, as they live by the 
chase; but the Maharajah hates 
these people because they encourage 
sportsmen to come to the country. 
The Maharajah raises his taxes 
chiefly in the winter, when fo- 
reigners are not allowed into the 
country. To use my informant’s 
own words, ‘In the presence of 
your honours he wants nothing and 
asks for nothing.’ No subjects of 
the Maharajahare permitted to leave 
the country, and a native of India, 
if he gets into the valley, is not 
allowed out again unless he can get 
an Englishman to pass him out as a 
servant. Cashmir is so securely shut 
in by high mountains that there are 
only two or three passes out of the 
country. These are well guarded 
by sepoys, who stop every one try- 
ing to escape, and send them back 
prisoners to Serinuggur. 

I took an Indian merchant who 
was stopped in the pass through as 
my servant, which saved him from 
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going to prison. I packed up, and 
started for the plains vid Pir Pun- 
jaul Pass towards the end of Sep- 
tember. I halted the first night 
at Ramoo; and the next day, my 
last in Cashmir, I was fortunate 
enough to kill a fine black bear. 

I was posted in a deep ravine, 
which thirty beaters were driving ; 
when they got pretty close to me a 
tremendous shouting commenced, 
which evidently meant they had 
seen something. The noise broke 
out several times, and I sat a long 
time anxiously watching for the 
bear. A last a man came to say 
that a great bear was lying in its 
den, and would not get up. The 
beaters had made all the row they 
could within five yards of him, and 
were afraid to go any nearer. I 
took a smooth bore in preference to 
a rifle, and was led up to the bear, 
who was lying under a bush, with 
his nose between his paws, and 
without any intention of moving 
for any one. I went within five 
yards and fired; he bounded out 
with a great roar, and I fired the 
second barrel, and ran up the hill, 
preceded by all the beaters. We 
need not have run away, for he had 
only gone a few yards, and lay 
dead, shot through the heart. He 
was the largest bear I had seen, and 
a peculiar Roman nose made him 
look as fierce as possible. 

I remained long enough here to 
preserve the head and skin, and 
then ascended the mountain lead- 
ing to the Pir Punjaul Pass, and 
looked for the last time on this 
beautiful little country amongst the 
mountains. 
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LITERATURE 


T is but a few years ago since 
Mr. Matthew Arnold gave scan- 
dal to sincere men, by strictures on 
Bishop Colenso, whom he censured 
for foolishly telling to the vulgar 
what it was better for the wise to 
keep to themselves. In consequence, 
Mr. W. R. Greg was incited to 
write a tract, entitled Truth versus 
Edification, in favour of an honest 
and open avowal of one’s beliefs, 
especially on the most fundamental 
and vital matters of religion. In 
the present book Mr. Arnold has 
made a clean breast of it, and in 
his preface declares that the time 
has come to speak out. He does 
not explain why such utterances 
were premature ten or twenty years 
ago. It is easily understood that 
he was not then ripe; but as the 
times were ripe, and other men 
were ripe, they did not deserve his 
rebuke: and we must accept this 
book as virtually an apology to 
Bishop Colenso, though his name, 
we believe, is not found in it. 

We are glad that Mr. Arnold has 
assumed the open front which alone 
is worthy of him and the only fitting 
example for the present need. No 
man of ordinary good sense can see 
the chaos of opinions around us 
concerning religion, alike among 
the specially educated and among 
those attached to special churches, 
without confessing that dissimula- 
tion can do nothing but prolong 
confusion, mistake, and pernicious 
discord. Hence we welcome every 
sincere and complete avowal, es- 
pecially when it is deep-hearted ; 
and in spite of the much-to-be- 
regretted weaknesses pervading this 
volume, we gladly proclaim that its 
direct aim is morally sound and 
noble. The stream is turbid, no 
doubt ; but when it has run a little 
farther, its superfluities will subside, 
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and healthful water remain. In 
short, the book is a vehement pro- 
test for inward and outward good- 
ness, against ecclesiasticism and 
false science calling itself theologi- 
cal. He follows unawares in the 
steps of a vehement, perhaps a 
fanatical, evangelical Irish clergy- 
man, who cried out: ‘My brethren ! 
it is the Devil who turned religion 
into divinity.’ Happily Mr. Arnold 
is not so original as he seems to 
think himself. Scores of voices 
have for years been complaining, 
that, by trying to found morality 
upon an inspired Scripture, ecclesi- 
astics do their worst to prepare a 
public wreck of morality in those 
who cannot accept their artificial 
system. 

In any quotations we may have 
to make, we shall try to bring to a 
minimum the author’s technicali- 
ties, such as are hidden in the 
words ‘method,’ ‘secret,’ ‘sweet 
reasonableness,’ ‘not ourselves,’ &c. 
A few words here may be in place. 
The Latin phrase Religion undoubt- 
edly in its origin meant Reflection, 
afterthought, being nearly equiva- 
lent to the Greek évOupia, évbujnoy, 
inward thought; whence it naturally 
came to mean a scruple, a misgiving: 
so that the opposite of religious was 
unscrupulous, reckless; hence Mr. 
John Stuart Mill was quite right in 
saying that the word ‘religion’ did 
not in itself imply any belief in a 
God or Gods. Nevertheless, in al- 
most universal acceptation, it is 
identified with Opnoxeia, as in our 
translation of St. James’s Epistle ; 
so as to express ‘ devoutness to some 
unseen Power.’ But Mr. Arnold 
puts a sense of his own on religion, 
viz. morality towched by emotion. 
‘Theology’ he employs to mean 
the sham science of religion, which 
he also stigmatises as theosophy 
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and metaphysic. For action, deeds, 
works, behaviour, he prefers to say 
Conduct, meaning generally ‘ good 
conduct,’ and sometimes produces 
harshness and obscurity by omitting 
the distinctive epithet. Further, 
he objects strongly to the proper 
name Jehovah, and translates it, 
The Eternal. We think it is so 
translated in a French version, and 
see no particular objection to it. 
But Hebrew Lexicons distinctly 
show that the accurate meaning is, 
He who exists; so that ‘the Self- 
existing ’ seems to be really a closer 
rendering. Mr. M. Arnold avoids 
this evidently because it sounds 
metaphysical ; and it is his hypo- 
thesis that the Hebrew religion had 
nothing metaphysical in it. More- 
over, he is pleased to accept the 
representation that Moses intro- 
duced the term; yet the Book of 
Genesis represents Abraham as 
using it, and it cannot be traced 
historically higher than David and 
Samuel. On the other hand, it is 
known that ’law (Yaho) is the name 
of a Syrian God, undoubtedly the 
same word as the Hebrew Yahwe, 
which was the correct pronunciation 
of the word which we now write 
Jehovah with the Hebrew vowels of 
Adonai, Lord. Bishop Colenso re- 
gards it as certain that the name 
was borrowed from the Syrians. 
Mr. M. Arnold’s book is in part 
a protest against the men of exterior 
science ; who, because of their dis- 
belief in the miraculous side of 
Christianity and Judaism, unduly 
depreciate and lay aside the Bible: 
indeed, he professes (p. 126) to re- 
store the use of the Bible to such 
persons. But his main protest is 
against the recent episcopalian 
treatment of Trinitarian doctrine, 
and the cyeed of the Evangelicals 
in and out of the Anglican pale. 
The use of Scripture-texts by Pro- 
testants, High and Low, as a foun- 
dation for a religious science, he 
rejects as monstrous ignorance and 
absurdity. Apparently it is his in- 
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tense disgust at these two classes 
which makes vinegar trickle over 
so very many of his pages. It is 
hard to understand how a man who 
talks so much of sweetness can have 
managed to steep his pen in such 
monotonous sourness ; how one who 
extols seriousness can mix such ex- 
cess of flippancy with the gravest 
topics; how one who surveys the 
field of thought from a loftier plane 
can descend into such pettinesses 
of jangling. It is not wonderful 
that in so doing he should become 
often unjust to his opponents. But 
for this, we would gladly have 
passed by this disagreeable side of 
the book unnoticed. 

It has often been said that, with 
the Greeks and Hindoos theology 
was a part of physical science, rising 
out of the search after a First Cause, 
which they called God. Indeed, 
before any systematic science could 
arise, poetical fancy extravagated 
in this field, and held up for worship 
gods with no trustworthy moral 
character. Mr. Arnold does not 
go closely into this matter, but 
hints at the immoralities of religion 
rising out of want of earnestness, 
and lays great stress on the tendency 
of the Aryan races to pass off 
‘metaphysics ’ as religion (pp. 118- 
121). This may easily be over- 
stated ; but few will deny that the 
tendency burst out to a baneful 
extent, alike in the Christian con- 
troversies concerning the Trinity 
and Incarnation, as also in the 
speculations and disputes of the 
European schoolmen. In this line 
of tradition our learned theology 
has descended to us. Free thought 
would have broken loose in the 
Anglican clergy long before now, 
in proportion as skill in criticising 
ancient literature advanced, and 
otherscience dawned on Europe; had 
not the ruthless and stupid inertia 
of statesmen oppressed the Church. 
Of that we shall have more to say. 
Mr. M. Arnold wishes to recall 
us to the nobler doctrines of the 
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Bible, in each Testament. He uses 
a right of freely selecting whatever 
pleases him best in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and calls the author 
‘Israel,’ who eminently developed 
a religion untinctured by meta- 
physics, and profitable for men of 
our time and of every time, as 
Greek sculpture to the students of 
that art everywhere. From end to 
end of the volume, he extols ‘Israel’ 
for his love of righteousness ; which 
he supposes to have culminated in 
the golden age of David, and to 
have declined by the time that the 
89th Psalm was written (p. 67). 
The true meaning of religion (says 
he) is morality touched with emotion 
(p.21). He is quite aware that 
such religion is by no means con- 
fined to the Hebrews, and quotes 
from Sophocles, @dip. Tyr. a pass- 
age which he thus translates (p. 
23): ‘Oh that my lot might lead 
me in the path of holy innocence of 
thought and deed, the path which 
august laws ordain, laws which in 
the highest heaven had their birth, 
neither did the race of mortal men 
beget them, nor shall oblivion ever 
put them to sleep. The power of 
God is mighty in them, and groweth 
not old.’ It may surely be ob- 
served, that this is something more 
than morality touched with emo- 
tion ; nay, it is touched with de- 
voutness, touched by a reverent 
recognition of God who ordains 
holy law. Should we not rather 
say that morality becomes spiritual 
when it is loved and its opposite is 
passionately hated, but becomes re- 
ligious when the idea of an ordain- 
ing God is superadded ? To hunger 
and thirst after righteousness is to 
be spiritual; but if such emotion 
is possible to an Atheist, it is not 
‘religious’ in the popular sense, 
but only in the etymological. 

It would seem that all the schools 
derived from Socrates, whether 
Platonic, Peripatetic, or Stoic, 
maintained this inward and spiri- 
tual element of morality. Thus 
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Aristotle (Nic. Ethics, i. 9) says: 
‘The life of good men is in itself 
pleasant : for each man is pleased, 
according to his taste, and their 
taste is for justice and virtue. To 
other men pleasures are in internal 
discord, because unnatural; but 
those who love nobleness have 
pleasure in the things pleasant by 
nature. Such are virtuous deeds. 
Hence the life of these men needs 
not pleasure as an appendage, but 
has the pleasure in itself. In fact, 
no one would call a man just who 
did not delight in just deeds; nor 
liberal, who did not delight in li- 
beral deeds; andsoon. Therefore 
(to generalize), the man is not good 
who does not delight in goodness.’ 
But without some sense of a Holy 
God approving or disapproving, it 
does not appear that the inward 
emotion becomes fervent. Among 
Epicureans, who denied all concern 
of the Gods for human doings, we 
believe that no trace of internal 
striving after moral excellence or 
grief for failure appeared, however 
amiable they might be. 

Manifestly, to do right and to love 
righteousness, come earlier in time, 
and are higher in importance, than 
to form a theory or systematic view 
of morality. But who will say that, 
therefore, the latter is superfluous 
or unimportant? Nay, with Mr. 
M. Arnold, we have to ask, What is 
right ? The ‘righteousness ’ which 
is loved by its early votaries is al- 
most necessarily partial and inade- 
quate, precisely because they have 
no theory, and no systematic thought 
concerning it. With active and 
enlarging intellect, the idea of 
righteousness and duty expands it- 
self; insomuch that it becomes pos- 
sible for a later sciolist, who specu- 
lates without acting, justly to cen- 
sure the conduct of great ancient 
worthies. This very thing has be- 
fallen Arnold’s ‘Israel,’ whom the 
enlightened moderns censure and 
deride as rude, violent, and bloody. 
In the infancy of civilisation, 
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border-nations are apt to be unable 
to trust one another, or to look on 
peace as anything but a temporary 
armistice ; and the rule of conduct 
to the foreigner is not the same as 
to one’s own people. What Thucy- 
dides makes the Athenians say of 
the Lacedzmonians may, with more 
or less truth, be said of the fore- 
most nations of Europe, especially 
in those dealings which are beyond 
the restraint of European diplo- 
macy : ‘Among themselves they are 
generally virtuous; but towards 
foreigners they account what is 
pleasant honourable, and what is 
convenient just.’ We have no rea- 
son to think that the pious king 
David was aware that his ferocity 
against Moabites, Ammonites, and 
Edomites was at all wrong; of 
course it did not hurt his conscience 
that he had six wives at once: but 
shall we, with modern censors, infer 
that his religion was foolish puling, 
fanaticism, or hypocrisy? Mr. M. 
Arnold will not so judge. Rather, 
let us compare it toa St. Bernard 
or a St. Louis, who stirs up a cru- 
sade in which thousands must 
perish miserably, and supposes that 
hereby he is doing to God faithful 
service. Or again, compare it to 
an honourable English squire, a 
kindly and worthy man, who inflicts 
endless tortures on innocent ani- 

mals by iron-toothed traps, and in 
his sport wounds beautiful birds, 

and destines them to lingering 
death. His mind is not opened to 
the rights of animals, as neither 
were ancient men to the rights of 
foreignersand of women. Inorder 
to correct these intellectual errors, 
and define ‘ righteousness’ more ac- 
curately, intellectual and systematic 
thought is needful: but we must 
not, therefore, esteem knowledge as 
higher than practice. In this con- 


nection it is not amiss to adduce the 
testimony of the friar Carpini, am- 
bassador from the Pope to the dy- 
nasty of Jenghiz Khan, to the mo- 
rals of the Tartars. 


Their ferocity 
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was horrible. ‘The slaughter of 
other people,’ he says, ‘is accounted 
a matter of nothing to them.’ In 
his travel over the ‘land of Co- 
mania,’ a vast plain watered by four 
great rivers, the Dnieper, the Don, 
the Volga, and the Yaik, he found 
the whole country strewn with 
skulls and bones of the recently 
vanquished Comanians. The same 
melancholy spectacle continued to 
present itself in the land of the 
* Kangitte,’ who had met a similar 
fate. He also describes the Tartars 
as very drunken, yet he sums up 
their character as follows: They 
are most enduring of hunger: 
‘After having spent a day or two 
without a morsel, they sing and 
are merry as if they had eaten 
their bellies full. They are more 
obedient to their lords and masters 
than any other clergy or lay-people 
in. the whole world. They seldom 
or never fall out among themselves; 
and as for fightings and brawlings, 
they never happen among them. 
There be in a manner no conten- 
tentions among them, and although 
they use commonly to be drunken, 
yet they do not quarrel in their 
drunkenness. One of them ho- 
noureth another exceedingly, and 
bestoweth banquets very familiarly 
and liberally No one of 
them despiseth another, but helpeth 
and furthereth him as conveniently 
ashe can. They are so honest that 
the doors of their huts and waggons 
are left constantly open, and the 
use of locks and bars is unknown. 
The rules of modesty are scarcely 
ever violated, even in words. 
Whatever is given them in charge 
whensoever and wheresoever, be it 
to fight or to lose their lives, they 
obey without any gainsaying. But 
to other nations the said Tartars 
be most insolent, and they scorn 
and they set at nought all other 
persons whatsoever, ignoble or 
noble. Towards other nations also 
they use profound dissimulation, &c. 
&c.—no doubt as the sportsman to 
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the’fsalmon. Yet such a people 
with so narrow a range of applied 
morals may have sound consciences 
and a love of ‘righteousness.’ 
Systematic study of morals soon 
becomes essential to every advan- 
cing nation. 

When we pass to religion, Mr. 
M. Arnold correctly observes that 
the human imagination colours its 
conception of God with various 
extrabeliefs (aberglaube). We are 
forced to speak in metaphor concern- 
ing that, which, being unique, has 
no human language appropriate to 
it; hence we ‘throw out’ phrases 
which do but suggest approximate 
views of the vast Being, whom we, 
as it were, touch on one side, but 
cannot fully know. Out of this, 
perhaps inevitably, a mythology or 
theology grows up, different in each 
isolated nation ; and when the ‘ ex- 
trabeliefs’ become traditional, they 
are revered from childhood on a 
par with that core or essence of 
religion which alone is rightfully 


sacred. Multiplied experience proves 
their tendency to supersede it; so 
that the more there is of theology 
(or mythology), the less there is of 


true religion. It is evidently quite 
innocent in pious people to revere 
the shell equally with the kernel of 
their religion; and to suppose the 
shell to be the roots out of which 
the kernel or fruit springs. This 
was precisely the case with the late 
Archbishop of Dublin(Dr. Whately), 
who used this very comparison : 
‘People want the fruits of Christian 
conduct without the characteristic 
doctrines of Christianity, which 
they call odious. This is just 
as wise, as to say you wish for 
the flower or fruit of a plant without 
its dirty roots.’ It isnatural for one 
who has never seen ‘the fruits of 
the Spirit’ separate from what he 
has received traditionally as funda- 
mental doctrine, to suppose that 
they are inseparable. But when 
the case is presented, then the test 
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is applied to the votary, for better 
or worse. If we accept the accounts 
in the Acts of the Apostles, we 
have a historical instance; but if 
otherwise, a convenient illustration. 
Certain Christian Jews (it seems) 
believed that Gentiles could not 
receive the Holy Spirit without 
first becoming converts to their ce- 
remonies ; but when Peter attested 
the fact that the Spirit had fallen 
on them, they laid aside bigotry, 
and said: ‘ Then hath God granted 
to the Gentiles also repentance unto 
life.’ Contrast an English reality : 
we must not name the respectable 
dignified clergyman who has printed 
in a sermon the following, especially 
as we are forced to quote from me- 
mory: ‘ My brethen (said he), we 
may probably often have been struck 
with surprise at the many apparent 
virtues and graces of conduct, with 
sentiments that seem to be spiritual, 
in those who are called Unitarians; 
and indeed it might even seem that 
they are on the whole better men 
than those who have an orthodox 
creed; but we must believe that 
Satan, the prince of liars, in order 
to deceive the very elect, purposely 
suspends and lessens his temptations 
in their case, so as to produce the 
semblance of virtue and religion, 
which cannot possibly exist in them 
while they are denying the Lord 
that bought them.’ Here he chose 
to trust to the letter of his book, 
and his own power of interpreting 
it, rather than to the spiritual facts 
before his eyes: he saw ‘the fruits 
of the Spirit, and attributed them 
to Satan! Might we not, in New 
Testament language call this a sin 
against the Holy Ghost? What 
becomes of the test, ‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them’? We 
would wish to suggest to Mr. M. 
Arnold (what we think he, on con- 
sideration, will approve), that he 
should limit his censures to those 
who, rather than believe their own 
intellectual theology to be in error, 
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blind their eyes to the virtue of 
others, and explain it away as mere 
semblance. He avows tenderness 
towards popular and unlearned or- 
thodoxy ; but that does not appear 
to hit the critical matter. We may 
here quote his unshrinking denun- 
ciation of the error he is attacking, 
P- 344: 


Learned religion, the pseudo-science of 
dogmatie theology, merits no such indul- 
gence. It is a separable accretion, which 
never had any business to be attached to 
Christianity, never did it any good, and 
now does it great harm, and thickens a 
hundredfold the religious confusion in 
which we live. Attempts to adopt it, to 
put a new sense into it, to make it plausi- 
ble, are the most misspent labour in the 
world. Cértainly no religious reformer 
who tries it, or has tried it, will find his 
work live. Nothing is more common 
indeed, than for religious writers who have 
a strong sense of the genuine and moral 
side of Christianity, and much enlarge on 
the pre-eminence of this, to put themselves 
right, as it were, with dogmatic theology 
by a passing sentence, expressing profound 
belief in its dogmas, though in discussing 
them, it is implied, there is little profit. 
So Mr. Erskine of Linlathen, that un- 
wearying and much revered exponent of 
the moral side of the Bible. ‘It seems 
difficult’ (he says) ‘to conceive that any 
man should read through the New Testa- 
ment candidly and attentively, without 
being convinced that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is essential to and implied in every 
part of the system.’ So also Bun- 
sen was fond of saying, putting some pecu- 
liar meaning of his own into the words, 
that the whole of Christianity was in the 
Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith. 
Thus, too, the Bishop of Exeter chooses to 
say that his main objection to keeping the 
Athanasian Creed is, that it endangers the 
doctrine of the Trinity which is so impor- 
tant. Mr. Maurice, again, that pure and 
devout spirit—of whom, however, the truth 
must at last be said, that in theology he 
passed his life beating the bush with deep 
emotion and never starting the hare—Mr. 
Maurice declared that by reading between 
the lines he saw in the Thirty-nine Articles 
and the Athanasian Creed the altogether 
perfect expression of the Christian faith. 
But ail this is mischievous as well as vain. 
It is vain, because it is meant to conciliate 
the (so called) orthodox, and it does not 
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conciliate them. Of his attachment to ‘he 
doctrine of the Trinity the Bishop of 
Exeter may make what protestations he 
will, Archdeacon Denison will still smell 
a rat in them; and the time is past when 
Bunsen’s evangelical phrases could fascinate 
the Evangelicals, Such language does also 
actual harm; because it proceeds from a 
misunderstanding and prolongs it. For it 
may be well to read between the lines of a 
man labouring with an experience he can- 
not utter, but to read between the lines of 
a notion-work is absurd, for it is the essence 
of a notion-work not to need it. 

Learned pseudo-science applied to the data 
of the Bible is best called plainly what it 
is—utter blunder. To try to 
tinker such criticism only makes matters 
worse: the best way is to throw it aside 
altogether, and forget it as fast as possible. 
This is what the good of religion demands. 
- . . The hour for softening down and 
explaining away is passed: the whole 
false notion-work has to go. Mild defences 
of it leave on the mind a sense of the 
defender’s hopeless inability to perceive our 
actual situation. Violent defences, such as 
Archdeacon Denison’s, read, alas! only like 
‘a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.’ 

But how has Mr. Matthew 
Arnold arrived at this rejection of 
orthodoxy, which includes not only 
the Trinity, Incarnation, Atone- 
ment by blood, Justification, and 
the future Resurrection of the body, 
but also all miracles and super- 
natural predictions? In large 
measure the former class are rea- 
soned down by him in the Scripture 
itself, nearly as by the Unitarians, 
whom he treats with very needless 
insolence, and entitles them Socin- 
ians,? though they all protest that 
Socinus was too orthodox for them. 
Further, the infallibility of the New 
Testament writers, he says, is not 
claimed by themselves, and is abun- 
dantly refuted by internal evidence. 
Their assertion of miracles evidently 
is no adequate proof, when we com- 
pare it with other claims of miracle, 
as with those of many Romish 
saints. In short, says he, the 
belief in miracles and prophecy is 
evidently dying and sure to die out. 


* Perhaps in one passage he refers to continental disciples of Socinus. 
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Now then, since he is about to re-es- 
tablish the Old and New Testaments 
in higher honour and nobler service, 
it is important to know in what he 
lands us. 

He is essaying what all Protes- 
tants have essayed, viz., to go back 
to the original gospel, as taught by 
those who had a right to declare 
authoritatively what is Christianity. 
Far-going Protestants used to think 
they went to the fountain head in 
analyzing the canonical Scriptures 
of the New Testament. Among 
Unitarians, Priestley, and in the 
next generation Lant Carpenter, 
were satisfied to stop there; but 
not so their disciples of this genera- 
tion. They regard St. Paul to 
have largely over-laid the doctrine 
of Jesus by peculiarities ofh is own ; 
and he who is at present beyond 
comparison their most eminent 
leader, James Martineau, is not able 
to admit such a thing as the 
authoritative imposition of a 
spiritual belief by the dictation of 
an apostle. He goes the full length 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold in alleging 
that the internal evidence of a 
spiritual truth is its only appro- 
priate evidence ; and that a doctrine 
which cannot commend itself to 
reason, such as imputed righteous- 
ness, transferred guilt, atonement 
by blood, must not be accepted 
because of texts found in Paul, 
Peter, and John’s Apocalypse. So 
far Mr. M. Arnold is in close accord 
with James Martineau and his now 
numerous associates — numerous, 
among their small denomination. 

But further, for more than thirty 
years Mr. Martineau has preached 
emphatically that the essence of 
Christianity resides in the character 
and doctrine of Jesus himself: and 
that, greatly confused and mixed 
with error, as are all the received 
traditionary accounts of him, yet by 
a higher criticism it is possible to dis- 
cern what the true Jesus was, and 
what he taught. This is exactly 
what Mr. M. Arnold also holds. 
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He has no reason to be ashamed 
of the coincidence, if it be merely a 
coincidence. We ‘congratulate him 
on the noble companionship into 
which he has fallen. 

But Arnold and Martineau, we 
believe, range far apart on that very 
vital question (vital in inquiry 
after the true Jesus)—whether the 
fourth Gospel is trustworthy as a 
picture of Him. Arnold, with his 
revered father, with Ewald, with 
Luther, and with all the orthodox, 
esteems the fourth Gospel as by far 
the most valuable source for learn- 
ing what Jesus was, and what He 
taught. In the task which he pro- 
poses to himself, of restoring the 
Bible to the ‘lapsed masses’ and 
the philosophers, he must utterly 
fail if he can give them no better 
clue to this higher criticism than 
by saying, ‘Become cultured, as I 
am, and you will see what I see.’ 
He speaks of what his own critical 
perception has divined, as though 
it were acknowledged fact. Tt may 
be correct, but it is not fact to other 
readers. A single illustration will 
suffice. He does not believe any- 
thing which is told by the writer of 
the fourth Gospel merely on his 
testimony; for instance, he does 
not believe the miraculous restora- 
tion of Lazarus to life, though the 
writer tells it in minute detail, and 
represents the rulers to have been 
enraged at their inability to detect 
any fraud. Yet he does believe that 
Jesus spoke the words, ‘I am the 
resurrection, and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live: and whosoever liv- 
eth and believeth in me shall never 
die.” Why are we to take this 
on such a writer’s testimony ? Not 
because of his testimony, but be- 
cause Arnold pronounces that it 
‘has the certain stamp of Jesus.’ 
But where is our first step of cer- 
tainty laid? Men in general will 
be unable to jump to conclusions by 
such ‘internal evidence.’ Indeed, 
our author confesses (p. 177): 
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This literary criticism ts extremely diffi- 
eult. It calls into.play the highest requi- 
sites for the study of letters; great and 
wide acquaintance with the history of the 
human mind, knowledge of the manner in 
which men have thought, their way of using 
words and what they mean by them, deli- 
cacy of perception and quick tact, and 
besides all these, a favourable moment, and 
the Zeit-Geist. And yet every one among 
us criticises the Bible, and thinks it of the 
essence of the Bible that it can be thus 
criticised with success! (?) And the four 
Gospels, the part of the Bible to which this 
sort of criticism is most applied, and most 
confidently, are just the part which for 
literary criticism is infinitely the hardest. 


Again, in the Preface (p. xxv) : 


Even when we have added culture to 
special knowledge, a good fortune (!), a 
natural tact, a perception, must go with our 
culture, to make our criticism sure. And 
here is what renders criticism so large a 
thing, namely, that learning alone is not 
enough; one must have perception too. 

: Fineness and delicacy of percep- 
tion to deal with the facts is still requisite, 
and is even the principal thing of all. And 
in this the German mind, if one may speak 
in such a general way, does seem to be 
somewhat wanting. 


P, xxxii. 


Difficult, certainly, is the right reading 
of the Bible, and true culture too is diffi- 
cult. . . . Difficult, however, as cul- 
ture is, it is mecessary, . for giving 
the right interpretation of the Bible. Only 
true culture can give us this; so that if con- 
duct is (as it is) bound up with the Bible 
and the right interpretation of it, then the 
importance of culture becomes unspeakable. 
For if conduct is necessary (and there is 
nothing so necessary), culture is necessary. 
And the poor require it, as much as the 
rich ; and at present their education, even 
when they get education, gives them hardly 
anything of it; yet, hardly less of it, per- 
haps, than the education of the rich gives 
to the rich, 


Is not this very like rewriting 
the passage, ‘Unto the poor the 
Gospel is preached,’ into ‘ Unto the 
man who possesses culture the gospel 
is preached?’ It does seem to pass 


a sentence of moral death on the 
vast majority of mankind, and 
leave them no course but to make 





* His own publisher; late of Ramsgate, now of Upper Norwood. 
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the few ‘ men of culture’ Mediators, 
who will give them sure information 
what words have the certain stamp 
of Jesus. If there be only one such 
man of culture, we may have a 
chance of coming to some result ; 
but unless the possessor of this 
happy combination of qualities 
giving true perception is unique, or 
if there be more than one professing 
‘true culture,’ a new and endless 
controversy may arise from con- 
flicting decisions. It will be ob- 
served that Mr. M. Arnold takes the 
word ‘culture’ in a technical sense of 
his own. Neither Dr. Pusey nor 
Dr. Newman, Archbishop Manning 
nor Mr. Liddon, Neander nor 
Strauss, have culture, but only 
special learning and miscellaneous 
knowledge; they have not refined 
perception, which, it seems, is as 
necessary to all as it is impossible 
to all but avery few. And it is to 
this that Mr. M. Arnold reduces us, 
for the doctrine of Jesus, for a 
gospel which is generally supposed 
to have been intended for all nations, 
and peculiarly for the poor of this 
world, rich in faith. 

But our author goes farther still. 
He avows (p. 247) that Jesus ‘ must 
have known, while he nevertheless 
persevered in saying them, how 
things like, “The bread which I 
will give is my flesh,” . would 
be misapprehended by those who 
heard them.’ This is precisely the 
ground on which some, who are 
zealous for the honour of Jesus, 
cannot believe that he ever delivered 
those discourses to ‘the Jews,’ 
which are so fully reported by the 
fourth Evangelist. We quote a few 
sentences from the ‘conclusion’ of 


the Life of Jesus, by Thomas Scott, 
Esq. :4 


We have before usin outlines sufficiently 
distinct, the picture of one, who, in a 
highly artificial society, dared to propound 
truths unwelcome to a dominant hierarchy, 
and to condemn a traditional ceremonia] 
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system which placed barriers between God 
and man. We have every reason to believe 
that the sincerity and boldness with which 
he announced the absolute righteousness 
and unfailing love of God impressed the 
multitudes who heard him with the sense 
of an authority wholly different from that 
of the Scribes and Pharisees; and that in 
the long series of his discourses he sought 
to convince his hearers that God cared for 
every one of them, and willed to bring 
them all to their highest good. Ke 
The gentleness with which, while sacrificing 
no truth and weakening no divine law, he 
treated those whom a sacerdotal society 
despised or hated, attests his sympathy for 
all suffering, and his yearning to rescue 
all men from moral and spiritual degrada- 
tion. But every reason which constrains 
us to admit the substantial fidelity of this 
picture, compels us to reject the whole of the 
fourth Gospel as not only unhistorical, but 
as betraying a set theological and ecclesias- 
tical purpose. If we hold that the three first 
narratives have any truth, we cannot be- 
lieve, that he who in them speaks only to 
comfort, to teach, and to purify, speaks in the 
other only to confuse, perplex, and exasperate : 
we cannot believe that, he who throughout 
the one speaks only of the love of God for 
men, speaks in the other only or chiefly of 
the nature of his own orrice and the 
dignity of his own PERSON. 

It is not for us to say which is 
right, Scott or Arnold ; but we point 
to the fact, that two men, seeking 
to judge by internal evidence (and 
of the two, Scott giving to us im- 
measurably greater proof of close, 
continuous, accurate comparison of 
Gospel with Gospel) yet come to a 
flatly opposite conviction as to the 
‘stamp of Jesus’ to be found in the 
discourses of the fourth Gospel. 

Moreover, this is only the begin- 
ning of Mr. M. Arnold’s difficulties. 
He is entangled in the same net as 
Priestley, Belsham, Lant Carpenter, 
and all the Unitarians of the past. 
They were always very hard pressed 
by their Trinitarian opponents from 
such texts as Mr. M. Arnold regards 
to have the certain stamp of Jesus. 
Can any of us imagine Paul daring 
to say, ‘I am the resurrection, and 
the life.’ ‘He that believeth in me 
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shall never die: but my Father is 
greater than I’ ‘ Before Abraham 
was, Iam.’ We feel that such an 
utterance would have been simply 
impious, and morally impossible. 
The fourth Gospel abounds with 
utterances which most sound minds 
would call impiety or insanity from 
any human prophet, however holy 
and eminent. Arnold finds the 
stamp of Jesus in ‘I go to prepare 
a place for you,’ ‘Him who loveth 
me, I will love, and will manifest 
myself to him,’ &c. He quotes with 
approval, ‘ Every one that is of the 
truth heareth my voice: the word 
that I speak, the same shall judge 
him ;’ he cuts off ‘in the last day,’ 
(John xii. 48) by the higher 
criticism, we presume. Jesus can- 
not have believed in a ‘ last day!’ 
What then is the ground, accord- 
ing to our author, of this wonderful 
pre-eminence in Jesus, on account 
of which a self-exaltation, which 
we should deem insane and impious 
in Paul is admirable and venerable 
in Him? It seems to us a very 
narrow and weak foundation for 
an enormous superstructure. The 
originality of Jesus, he tells us, was 
twofold: first, in his ‘method,’ 
which consisted in directing atten- 
tion to the inner man, to the heart, 
the inward thoughts, the motives, 
the conscience; secondly, in his 
‘secret,’ of which (he says, p. 200) 
the following may very well stand 
as pre-eminently representative, 
‘He that loveth his life shall lose 
it,’ &c. ‘Whosoever would come 
after me, let him renounce himself, 
and take up his cross‘ daily,’ &c. 
From this ‘ secret,’ Arnold believes 
that Paul derived his doctrine of 
dying in Christ to the flesh, and 
rising to life in the spirit. Now, 
unless morality had been very old, 
men’s consciences would not re- 
spond to the annunciations of a 
prophet; and it is no disparagement 


‘If the narrative is as loose, as fluid, as inaccurate as Mr. M. Arnold insists, it is in- 
evitable to infer that this phrase, his cross, is an invention of later years. Jesus, unless 
endowed with foresight, could not have used the metaphor. 
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to Jesus, if we doubt of either of 
these points being original with him. 
Herodotus, a very pious man, how- 
ever credulous a gossip as to things 
divine, tells (vi. 86.) of the Spartan 
Glaucus, son of Epicydes, a story 
with with Mr. M. Arnold must be 
familiar ; how Glaucus, who had a 
high reputation for justice, was 
tempted to cheat a man of Miletus 
who had deposited money with him ; 
but having misgivings, consulted 
the oracle at Delphi how he should 
act; whereupon, the oracle replied 
with angry threats, and the Pythian 
declared, that thus to tamper with 
the god was as wicked as to do the 
base deed. To this, full assent is 
given by the narrator, Leutychides, 
king of Sparta. Glaucus restored 
the deposit, yet divine vengeance (it 
is added) in accordance with the 
oracle, fell on his house, which 
perished utterly. We may disbelieve 
the miraculous part of the tale ; but 
if popular credulity invented it, so 
much the more intense does the 
Greek sentiment appear, which 
judged a depraved will to be odious 
to gods and men, even when it was 
not carried into action. Plato held 
the doctrine, ‘ Make the tree good, 
and the fruit will be good,’ so 
strongly, that it carried him into a 
baneful pedantry, in his dealings 
with the younger Dionysius of 
Syracuse. When the young man 
desired advice from the philosopher, 
how to improve his administration 
and relieve his citizens over whom 
he inherited a despotic rule, Plato 
replied that he must first purify his 
heart and his private conduct, before 
any of his public deeds could be 
good. This simply brought things 
to a dead lock. The prince was 
disgusted. Plato was sent home 
with honour, and the citizens lost 
all benefit from a crisis which might 
have been auspicious. Again, Mr. 
M. Arnold will not imagine that 
Juvenal’s well-known line was bor- 
rowed from Jesus ; it came down as 
the current sentiment of thoughtful 
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Greece and Rome; indeed, he is 
commenting on this very story of 
Glaucus, xiii. 209: 


Nam scelus intra se tacitum qui cogitat 
ullum, 
Facti crimen habet. 


It has often been observed by critics 
that the Greeks personify ‘ guilty 
conscience’ in the Furies, for which 
reason the word ‘conscience’ (which 
Arnold seems to think a revelation 
of Jesus) was less wanted in Greek 
religion. Certainly the person who 
assumed outward virtue, while in- 
wardly unjust and impure, was 
scorned by any Greek tragedian or 
moralist as much as by Jesus or his 
disciples. 

But next, as to the second point, 
the ‘secret,’ (in passing we ask, 
is not Arnold trying to con- 
struct a new ‘Theosophy’ for us, 
in this strange nomenclature and 
novel analysis ?)—we confess, the 
‘secret’ seems to us as old as 
warfare and comradeship in arms. 
From king Agamemnon to the 
Hungarian General Gérgei, com- 
manders who have needed to exhort 
their troops in any crisis of danger 
have preached : ‘ Whoever will save 
his life shall lose it; the only hope 
of safety is in brave exposure and 
self-abandonment.’ Nay, Von Moltke 
circulated this very message to the 
German soldiers who were about to 
encounter the formidable mitrail- 
leuse. The Stoical doctrine, as that 
of Jesus, applied this principle of 
military discipline to morals; and 
we suppose that the Essenes had 
the rigorous doctrine of self-renun- 
ciation before Jesus was born. 
Arnold’s notion that Paul learned 
his doctrine from Jesus in an 
ordinary way, is certainly unhistori- 
cal, and we find it unplausible. 
Paul asserts positively that his 
gospel did not come to him by 
human intervention: ‘I certify to 
you, brethren, that the gospel which 
was preached of me is not after man : 
for I neither received it of man, 
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neither was I taught it, but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.” ‘When 
it pleased God to reveal His Son in 
me, immediately I conferred not 
with flesh and blood, neither went 
I up to Jerusalem to them that were 
apostles before me,’ &c. Paul is so 
earnest on this point—apparently 
because some had represented him 
as having learned the doctrine of 
Christ from the Apostles—that he 
solemnly adds his oath: ‘ Behold, 
before God! I lie not.’ If Mr. M. 
Arnold will permit us to believe in 
the miraculous, we may reasonably 
hold that Jesus in a divine vision 
taught to Paul his doctrine about 
dying to the world with Christ and 
rising to a new spiritual life which 
was to be spent in conscious com- 
munion with him. But if we ex- 
clude the miraculous, and are 
satisfied of Paul’s truthfulness, we 
seem shut up to the conclusion, that 
Paul’s gospel, from end to end, was 
the fruit of his own meditations, 
study, and inward experience, ex- 
cept so far as it contained facts 
concerning the life and death of 
Jesus, which were notorious to the 
whole Jewish public. In regard to 
the doctrine of putting off the old 
man, and rising to a new life, it was 
symbolised in the rite of baptism, 
which was used not only by John 
the Baptist before Jesus, but by the 
Pharisees in the initiation of prose- 
lytes. The very circumstance may 
suggest the remark, that whatever 
the conduct of the Jewish rulers 
collectively, (and it is hard to find 
any ruling aristocracy, priestly or 
military, against which many bitter 
reproaches may not justly be uttered) 
yet the doctrine prevalent in Jeru- 
salem concerning inward purity is 
likely to have been as sound as ours. 
The synagogues of the Jews on 
the Roman and Grecian area 
taught as religious truth moralities 
which the wiser heathens found 
to be pure and ennobling ; and we 
have no evidence against Pharisees 
or Sadducees, except that of four 
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anonymous writers whom Arnold 
esteems to be inaccurate up to the 
point of gross stupidity. Paul, in 
the school of Gamaliel, must have 
learned morals as pure and sound as 
those of Plato and Aristotle ; and it 
is very gratuitous to invent a human 
channel of transmission from Jesus, 
against Paul’sown protest. It may 
be added, that the depth of spirit- 
uality pervading Paul’s Epistles, (if 
we do but avoid the argumentation) 
is rich, various and heart-inspiring, 
immeasurably beyond any thing re- 
corded concerning Jesus. Mr. M. 
Arnold apparently is not aware how 
this matter occurs to some persons. 
He has to convince men who mourn- 
fully complain, that Jesus preaches 
on the principle of ‘Honesty the 
best policy ;’ and tells what we 
shall get by virtue extraneous to 
virtue itself ; men who remark, that 
‘ from the Jesus of the three Gospels 
undoubtedly have been derived the 
doctrines of religious celibacy and 
fasting, the efficacy of importunity 
in prayer, night vigils of prayer, 
prayer of faith for things external 
and miraculous, fastings to help it, 
use of ill-gotten money to buy 
heavenly friends, the merit of 
poverty and demerit of wealth, the 
merit of sacrificing parents and 
kinsfolk toreligion ;mendicant friars, 
alms to idle beggars, the belief that 
diseases are demons, miraclemonger- 
ing and exorcisms, a belief in hell- 
torments, voluntary poverty in order 
to earn heavenly thrones,’ all which 
things make the solid nucleus of 
error common to allthe old churches, 
Roman, Greek, Syrian, Armenian, 
Coptic. The evangelical Protestant 
surmounts this difficulty by the aid 
of Paul, whom he regards as the 
divinely appointed teacher of the 
full Gospel, which could not be 
taught by Jesus himself before His 
crucifixion, and before the Holy 
Spirit was bestowed; hence Jesus 
necessarily preached as to those 
under law, not undergrace ; but Mr. 
M. Arnold deprives himself of this 
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solution, and drives one to reject by 
internal evidence, as not from Jesus, 
precisely all those things which 
common men, who have not ‘cul- 
ture’ innocently suppose to bear 
pre-eminently the stamp of Jesus; 
not excepting the terrible threats 
and description of everlasting tor- 
ments, which have nothing parallel 
to them in Paul, who in Romans xi. 
plainly teaches final universal sal- 
vation, and solemnly glorifies the 
wisdom of God who thus brings 
infinite blessing out of human sin, 
Neither in Peter nor in James is 
there anything concerning the 
eternity of punishment: Peter seems 
to believe in mercy to the fallen 
angels. The primd facie inference 
(which, no doubt, may be deceptive) 
is, that this doctrine of an eternal 
hell wasmore prominent in the mind 
of Jesus than of his disciples. If 
Arnold reply, that Jesus was so 
manifestly superior to them all, that 
they have monstrously misunder- 
stood and flagrantly misrepresented 
Him, does he quicken the ardour of 
sluggish souls to study the books ? 
If the New Testament, when read 
by a simple and ignorant man, is a 
dangerous trap, surely those High 
Churchmen and Romanists are right, 
who deprecate putting it into the 
hands of the laity. Arnold’s theory 
will not ‘restore the use’ of the 
four Gospels either to the lapsed 
masses or to the pre-occupied philo- 
sophers. They will reply, ‘If 1 
haveto pick out by internalevidence 
the sound precepts from a mass of 
what is unsound, the book is not a 
Teacher to which I look up, but, like 
miscellaneous literature and the 
great world, is material for me to 
use, whenever I amdisposed for the 
exertion and find my powers equal 
to it: but as to your pressing us all 
to the study, you may as well bid us 
all to learn Greek and study Plato.’ 
And here it may be well to con- 
sider a demand on Christians put 
forth by Keshub Chunder Sen, the 
Hindoo Theist, who lately visited 
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us. He so reveres the precepts of 
Jesus, as few Christians revere 
them; insomuch that, when in 
England, he embarrassed his friends 
by refusing to take travelling money 
in his purse. His panegyrics on 
Jesus in one discourse (delivered in 
Bengal) raised a fluttering among 
his co-religionists, as inconsistent 
with a position outside the Christian 
pale; but he followed it up with 
another address on great Indian 
prophets, whose names and careers 
are wholly unknown to Europe ; and 
claimed of English Christians, that 
as he fulfilled the pleasing duty of 
avowing his high reverence for 
Jesus, we should in turn perform 
our duty towards this and that great 
sage and prophet of the far Hast. 
Now, however, large our hearts, it 
is inevitable, that the immense 
majority of us must reply to Keshub, 
that we have not time nor faculties 
to inquire into the history of these 
great teachers, and that it is wholly 
unreasonable to exact gratitude and 
reverence to them as a religious duty. 
The great benefactors of the world 
are generally unknown individuals, 
The geniuses who ‘invented, dis- 
covered, propounded, diffused the 
most vital developments or the most 
critical improvements, must be 
honoured in history whenever sure 
history is possible ; but in religion 
they have no place. We accept 
their services as a gift of God, and 
give to God the whole glory : indeed, 
to thank God and a man side by 
side would be very unseemly, even 
if we had full knowledge of details. 
This reply, by which we respectfully 
decline Mr. Sen’s exhortation, must 
be applied equally to Mr. M. Arnold, 
when he wishes to set us to a pro- 
blem which he describes as so 
difficult, and apparently so unfruit- 
ful. How he can make a religious 
duty of it, after he has stript off 
everything supernatural from Jesus, 
it is hard to understand. 
We proceed to Arnold’s doctrine 
concerning Messiah. He lays down 
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as certain that the Messiah predict- 
ed by the Hebrew prophets was not 
verified in Jesus. Their Messiah was 
a warlike conqueror, who should 
slay and subdue the Gentiles, deli- 
ver Israel from the Assyrians, 
establish Jerusalem after the pat- 
tern of Ezekiel—indeed, according 
to the book ascribed to Daniel, 
should appear in the clouds of hea- 
ven to judge the world. But be- 
sides this conquering son of David, 
sitting on the throne of David, an- 
other character is described and his 
career predicted, especially in the 
prophet who wrote the latter part 
of what our Bible calls Isaiah, from 
the goth chapter onward. This 
character was really a poetical per- 
sonification of the suffering Hebrew 
people, the true Zion. The prophet 
makes the Eternal call him his ser- 
vant, his elect servant, Israel, Jacob. 
The learned Jewsrightly understood 
the prophets as to this matter, but 
(Mr. Arnold tells us) Jesus had the 
high merit of combining the two 
sets of prophecy into one, or rather 
of transferring the name Messiah 
from the former set to the latter, so 
that when he assumed the title of 
Messiah he meant to appropriate to 
himself the latter prophecies, which 
were not really spoken of the Prince 
on the throne of David. It is not 
clear that from the four Gospels 
Mr. M. Arnold’s facts are to be 
made out. The words quoted in 
Matthew xii. 21 from Isaiah xlii, to 
which he calls special attention, are 
not put into the mouth of Jesus by 
the Evangelist, nor will Luke iv. 21 
prove the point. Be this as it may, 
according to our author, Jesus de- 
liberately put himself into a false 
position, perverted the use of the 
title of Messiah, and misled his 
hearers, who understood the term 
in a widely different sense, which 
also was the true sense. Sure- 
ly, a bitter opponent of Jesus, 
not one who entitles him ‘ incon- 
ceivably great and wonderful,’ and 
his doctrine ‘priceless,’ ought td 
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propound to us so very strange and 
damaging atheory. We cannot tell 
whether he believes that Jesus ap- 
propriated to himself the prophecy 
in Daniel concerning the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds of hea- 
ven; for, everything about the Se- 
cond Advent he maintains to have 
been a gross blunder, in which 
James, John, Peter, and Paul were 
alike involved. But since he clearly 
admits that Jesus systematically ap- 
plied to himself the title Son of 
Man, which apparently was intended 
to point at this passage in Daniel, 
Mr. Arnold’s cultured perception 
seems to have led him into arbitrary 
and unwarrantable, as it is certainly 
unverified, imputation of blunder to 
the Apostles. And this leads us to 
remark, that he is very severe on 
religious beliefs, which he calls 
extra-beliefs, because they are not 
‘verified’; but how does he expect 
us to verify all the results of his cul- 
tured perception ? 

A matter more vital than mere 
book-interpretation now claims our 
attention: a matter whichour author 
signalises as quite fundamental—our 
doctrine concerning God himself. 
He tells us that no one can verify 
the idea of God, which is ordinarily 
propounded as an axiom : that He is 
‘a personal First Cause, who thinks 
and loves; the moral and _intel- 
ligent Governor of the Universe;’ 
therefore he supersedes this by an- 
other proposition (p. 323): ‘ There 
rules an enduring Power, not our- 
selves, which makes for righteous. 
ness.’ ‘And how,’ asks he, ‘are we to 
verify this? As we verify that fire 
burns—by experience. Itis so; try 
it! youcan try it. Every case of con- 
duct will prove it to you.’ Pursu- 
ing this principle, he avows (p.350) 
‘This is what makes the spectacle 
of human affairs so edifying and so 
sublime. Give time enough for the 
experience, and experimentally it is 
true, that the path of the just is like 
the shining light, &c. . . . Only the 
limits for the experience are wider 
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than people think (!) Yet a little 
while, and the ungodly shall be 
clean gone; but a little while, ac- 
cording to the scope and working 
of that mighty Power, to which a 
thousand years are as one day.’ 

We now understand; Bunsen’s 
‘God in history’ is Arnold’s. God 
in human experience. History ona 
great scale shows us that nations 
flourish while they have certain vir- 
tues, and waste when they lose those 
virtues. This is all, perhaps, that an 
accurate student of history will ven- 
ture to claim. We do not at all 
undervalue this testimony of history 
to the self-ruinous tendency of vice, 
and toa righteous ordaining Power. 
But how small a part of mankind 
has, or can have, such a grasp of 
historical knowledge as to make it 
a foundation of religion or morals ? 
Before a youth could gain the know- 
ledge his whole character would be 
corrupted, if there were no other 
foundation. The advice, so calmly 
given, ‘Try,’ sounds like mockery. 
To try is precisely the act of a fool, 
who willonly learn by hisown suffer- 
ing,and probably will not learn even 
by that. Indeed, to tellus that the 
little while may mean thousands of 
years, is to confess that the life even 
of a nation is not long enough for 
the needful experience. Thus we 
are to base religion on an enormous 
historical review, which, being im- 
possible to the many, must make 
them dependent on a priest. What 
also of ages which precede history? 
Is faith in God impossible, or a folly, 
in early times and rude nations? 
Was it folly in ‘ Israel’? 

Nor is thisthe worst. History is 
apt to be the severest trial and an- 
tagonist of religious faith, instead 
of being its natural basis. Many 
rather have been driven hard towards 
atheism, like the negro-women in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by the prosperity 
of the wicked and the miseries of 
the comparatively innocent; and at 
best, history is apt cruelly to press 
us on to Tacitus’ conclusion, that 
VOL, VIII.—NO, XLII, NEW SERIES. 
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‘the gods care not to save, and 
care only to punish.’ If tyrants fall 
from their thrones (and they do not 
always)—if vicious nations decay 
and in general it is unjust institu- 
tions that have made them vicious), 
what comfort can this bring to the 
thousands or millions who have 
been the victims? What our hearts 
yearn after is, protection for the 
good, shelter for the feeble in vir- 
tue, restoration for the fallen and 
injured, not revenge on their op- 
pressors, themselves often depraved 
by their circumstances ; and history 
can never show us the reward of 
injured innocents. That is an in- 
ternal matter. If anyone is con- 
vinced that the righteous, when 
treated ‘wrongfully, have an inward 
gain and a sufficing spiritual fruit, 
that conviction belongs only to one 
established in noble morality, not 
to the novice and beginner. A 
Socrates or a Plato may avow that 
the tyrant injures himself more 
than his victim; the exalted Stoic 
may add that the righteous man, 
even under the utmost oppression, 
is supremely blessed; but such judg- 
ments are neither suggested nor 
verified by history. They spring 
out of the intuitions of the spiritual, 

and have no other confirmation. 
We need for personal life convic- 
tions concerning the individual: no 
mere collective result of national 
action can satisfy us. The public 
(say, the unregenerate public) will 
reason with Cotta in Cicero’s dia- 
logue concerning the gods: ‘ Ifthey 
cared for man, good men would be 
well off, and bad men ill off; but the 
contrary is the fact. They ought 
to have made all men good, if they 
studied the welfare of mankind; or 
at least they ought to take measures 
for the welfare of the good.’ To 
show that the gods fail in the task 
ascribed to them, Cotta proceeds to 
collect plentiful instances of calamity 
to the good, and prosperity to reck- 
less, impious rascals; and adds: 
‘A pretty defence for the gods you 
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make, that, if a man by death 
escapes the penalties of crime, the 
penalty falls on his children, his 
grandchildren, his posterity. As- 
tonishing equity of the gods ! Would 
any State endure a legislator, who 
enacted, that if a man transgressed, 
his son or grandson should be 
punished ?’ This is, in fact, all that 
can be made out from history, which 
deals with mankind in collective 
masses. ‘You reply to me,’ says 
Cotta to the Stoics, ‘that Divine 
Providence does not provide for 
individuals. No wonder, for it does 
not provide for States; nay, nor 
even for nations and races. You 
say that we ought to make vows 
individually to the gods; no doubt. 
individuais do make vows ;" surely 
then, the Divine Mind hears about 
individuals, [yet neglects them].’ 
Of course we are aware that 
Cotta’s historical knowledge was 
vastly inferior to that attainable 
now by devoted students of history ; 
but it was far superior to that of 
our ‘lapsed masses,’ and equal to 
that of some modern students of 
material science. What better 
result, as an experimental basis of 
‘a Power that makes for righteous- 
ness ’ will these obtain from history? 
When we rest a belief in the 
moral character of God on intuition, 
of course we mean, that in propor- 
tion as the human mind attains its 
normal power, it inevitably infers 
that a Divine Mind, if such a mind 
exists, is immeasurably superior to 
the human mind in goodness as well 
as in power. The old Latins, who 
entitled Jupiter Optimus Maximus, 
did not attain the belief from the 
history of foreign nations, but as 
every one of us attains it, by direct 
intuition, or ‘ steady looking at’ the 
case. In the universe we discern 
phenomena which convince us that 
Mind is at work; we see this Mind 
to act on a vast scale, to exist before 
us and after us, unchanging, with- 
out known bounds of space or time. 
We regard it as the author and 
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sustainer of our life, as of the whole 
world; and conscious of a little 
goodness in ourselves, we necessarily 
attribute to our Creator a vastly 
higher goodness ; but of the weak- 
ness which belongs to the finite 
creature, we attribute nothing to 
Him. ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they have an intuition of 
God,’ of all sayings, can perhaps 
best claim the ‘certain stamp of 
Jesus.’ 

Mr. M. Arnold does not wholly 
reject Intuition (the only basis, we 
say, of Geometry), but it is evident 
that he has a vehement objection to 
it precisely in that matter where to 
us it seems most essential, viz., in 
our judgment concerning the quali- 
ties of the Being whom we call God. 
Most evidently this is the very basis 
of any healthful religion. To have 
false views of the Divine character, 
as, to regard Him as really unjust 
or cruel, makes the religion morally 
pernicious: to regard Him as hav- 
ing no moral character, or none that 
can concern mankind, or moral in 
some sense not recognisable as 
moral by us, deprives the religion 
of all moral influence whatsoever, 
and reduces it (morally) to the level 
of Atheism. Such is often the 
position of the Pantheist. We by 
no means say, always; for in this 
profound inquiry, (in which the 
history of the human mind warns 
us to speak modestly), it seems that 
ultimate truth must lie in some 
combination of the views held by 
Deist and Pantheist, at which, in 
this century, men aim under the 
title of Theism; though some, not 
essentially differing, may deem them- 
selves Pantheists. But to bid us 
derive our faith in the Divine charac- 
ter from our own outward experience 
or from scholastic experience, is 
alike futile. History, as far as it 
goes, and as far as we know it, is 
valuable for politicsand for morality ; 
very partially indeed for religion ; 
but to try to base our knowledge of 
God on any external experience, is 
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certain to give an easy logical vic- 
tory to irreligion. Now, we regret, 
nay, we grieve, both at the side 
which Mr. M, Arnold has here taken, 
and the persistent tone of insolence 
(for it is nothing else) which he 
assumes to his intellectual oppo- 
nents, of whom he selects the Bishops 
of Winchester and Gloucester as 
types. Against the latter especi- 
ally hedirects hisattacks ad nauseam, 
for the words: ‘The blessed doc- 
trine, that the God of the Universe 
is a Person ;’ whether we are to add, 
‘a Person, who thinks and loves, 
the moral and intelligent Governor 
ofthe Universe,’ we cannotascertain, 
so vaguely does our author shuffle 
between allusion and quotation. 
Thus he most imperfectly allows us 
material for judging what the Bishop 
meant. With this is mixed a pro- 
test against the idea of God as a 
Personal First Cause; a phrase 
which savours of the eighteenth 
rather than of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Within or without the 
Christian pale, Theists have now 
returned to the Hebrew notion of 
God as immanent in the universe, 
not as having merely constructed it 
at a definite past time, wound up a 
spring, and set it going; hence, 
while retaining a steady belief that 
God is the author and pervader of 
our life, we reverentially decline the 
speculation about the ‘ Beginning,’ 
as too difficult for us. Whether the 
two Bishops whom Mr. M. Arnold 
hunts down have driven God off 
into far distance, into the dimness 
of the ‘ Beginning,’ we are not in- 
formed. 

It will not be supposed that we 
desire to bow down to a Bishop 
more than to a Pope; but a title 
to respect and fair play is not 
forfeited by becoming a Bishop. 
However, the epithet blessed, against 
which Arnold is so caustic, indicates 
to us that the Bishop of Gloucester 
was not in a metaphysical, but 
rather in a devout mood when he 
penned it; we may add, he was 
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possibly in the same frame of 
melancholy musing as was Mr. M. 
Arnold’s large-hearted father, when 
he grieved that the wisest of the 
Greeks came to look on Deity ‘ with 
the same feelings as on a beautiful 
sunset ;’ as a congeries, not a Person; 
@ scene, a power, an eternal action, 
which did not ‘think or love.’ If 
the Bishop of Gloucester clasps to 
his heart, as a ‘blessed thought,’ 
that the Eternal not only thinks, but 
also loves, is it not heartless to deride 
him as a silly metaphysician, ‘ who 
sits in his palace speculating on 
personality’ (p. 239)? Surely the 
doctrine which he sees to be at stake, 
is, whether the Divine Power thinks 
and loves: if it does, he esteems it 
a Person; if not, not. Our author 
must know the difference of a defi- 
nition and a proposition; but he 
seems to forget it. He treats the 
statement, God is a Personal First 
Cause, &c., as an attempt at an 
‘exhausting’ definition of God. 
formally 
avows this, there is no ground for 
imputing it. Every moderately 
wise man will make sure, that if 
God exist, man is incapable of get- 
ting an exhaustive knowledge of 
such a Being. As a dog may know 
something of man, so it is not rash 
to believe that man may know some- 
thing of God, and may state that 
something in a proposition. Is he 
therefore to be taxed with having 
plunged into ‘ metaphysics’ (a word 
convenient for arbitrary censure) 
and with propounding an exhaustive 
definition ? 

Why Arnold (and so many be- 
sides) should have animosity and 
contempt for the belief of a Personal 
God, if they believe that God thinks 
and loves, is truly hard to explain ; 
but if they do not believe that God 
thinks and loves, then it is exceed- 
ingly clear. The volume before us 
seems to utter two opposite voices. 
There is a true, a strong sympathy 
with that devout spirit which per- 
vades the Hebrew and Christian 
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Scriptures; the author’s heart is 
with us: yet he utters a continuous 
scornful and bitter snarl against 
every attempt to place the Hebrew 
and Christian belief in God on more 
solid ground than a poetical flourish. 
As in morals, so in religion. Unless 
some theory be formed, some syste- 
matic thought be initiated, some 
basis of reasoning be laid down, we 
have no guard against fanatical 
error. In spite of Arnold’s pane- 
gyrics on ‘Israel’ and Christ, his 
theory seems wholly Pantheistic. 
His opposition to all that we call 
Theism is so deep-seated, that he 
thinks it to be deserving of no other 
refutation than the iteration of a 
formala. He says that we make 
God to be a ‘non-natural, magnified 
man’: he therefore will not permit 
us even to call him Lord: nay, nor 
to speak of the Divine Spirit; but 
while reverentially extolling the 
verse which with us stands: ‘God 
is a Spirit; and they who worship 
him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth,’ he says for our instruction 
(p. 198): 


Instead of proclaiming what the Bishop 
of Gloucester calls ‘ the blessed truth that 
the God of the Universe isa Person,’ Jesus 
uttered a warning for all time against (!) 
this unprofitable jargon by saying, ‘ God is 
an influence, and those who would serve 
Him must serve Him not by any form of 
words or rites, but by inward motion and 
in reality.’ No rendering can too strongly 
bring out the original bent to inwardness 
aud intuition in language of this kind, 
which has now become almost formal (?) 
to us, 


See what it is not to have culture 
and refined perception. In our 
ignorance, we should have supposed 
that the Bishop might safely have 
quoted this very text on his side ; 
for whether the phrase be a Spirit, 
or a Person, will probably seem to 
him indifferent. ‘It is a blessed 
truth, that the Power which domi- 
nates the universe is a Spirit who 
thinks and loves,’ would perhaps 
express the Bishop’s sentiment as 
well as ours, and no insult from 
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Mr. M. Arnold will make us 
ashamed of it. A mere influence 
does not think and love. To avow 
that God is a mere influence, a mere 
power, which neither thinks nor 
loves; to regard the doctrine that 
‘he thinks and loves,’ as refuted by 
the objection, that ‘it makes God a 
magnified man,’ is to renounce the 
principle which pervades, as an 
axiom, the whole Bible. After this, 
what else is it but ‘ unprofitable 
jargon’ to preach the Bible to us ? 

Our author’s enmity toa Personal 
God, to a Spiritual God, carries 
him yet farther. He cannot bear 
the assertion of the unity of God. 
We did not at first understand why. 
After telling us (p. 35) that ‘God 
is a Father’ (a concession which 
unduly warmed our heart), he goes 
on to protest against the doctrine 
of ‘the oneness of God,’ adding, 
‘ Hear, O Israel ; the Lord our God 
is one Lord. People think that in 
this unity of God,—this monothe- 
istic idea, as they call it (!)—they 
have certainly got metaphysics at 
last. It is nothing of the kind. 
The monotheistic idea of Israel is 
simply sei tousness.’ 

We anticipate that some reader 
will suspect us of garbling and mis- 
quoting ; but so itstands. Then, in 
two pages, he explains that polythe- 
ism tended to immorality, especially 
since the wild fancy of the Greeks 
and others personified the repro- 
ductive principle in nature, which 
Israel avoided by his seriousness 
(p. 37), representing God to say, 
‘Be ye holy, for I am holy!’ 
Good; but he who attributes 
holiness to God attributes likes 
and dislikes, approval and disap- 
proval, and encounters at once 
Arnold’s objection that it represents 
God as ‘a magnified man.’ If this 
objection is worth a straw, religion 
or theology, or whatever else it is 
to be called, is a mere physical 
study of a very recondite kind, a 
special study, of no direct moral 
interest and of no concern for the 
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vast majority of men. ‘To restore 
the use of the Bible to the lapsed 
masses’ is wholly superfluous in 
that case. But if God be holy, 
then God is a spirit, is a person, and 
has unity; and this conclusion is 
not the less solid, if it be reviled as 
metaphysical. But why this aver- 
sion to admit the unity of God, 
unless from one who is seeking to 
dissolve the idea of a single all- 
pervading Spirit into an infinitude 
of blind powers, variously clashing, 
and producing harmony only by 
long grinding together until asperi- 
ties are worn off P 

While all this makes clear to us 
that the author has not yet suffi- 
ciently harmonised his own ideas 
to justify him in adopting in religion 
the tone of magisterial rebuke and 
supereminent discernment ; we fur- 
ther find ourselves in collision with 
him as to the basis of morals. He 
informs us that by universal confes- 
sion happiness is our being’s end 
and aim (pp. 98, 340, &c). Con- 
sidering how very wide is Mr. M. 
Arnold’s acquaintance with modern 
literature, we take pride im being 
able to acquaint him that in a 
remarkable treatise on Intuitional 
Morals (ty Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, a disciple of Kant), a most 
vigorous protest has been made 
against this doctrine, which is there 
called the Eudaimonistic scheme. 
‘Righteousness’ tends to happi- 
ness, no doubt; yet righteousness, 
not happiness, must be made the end 
and aim, else neither the righteous- 
ness nor any noble happiness will be 


earned. As John Stuart Mill pro-~ 


claimed, a Socrates ill contented is 
better than a contented pig; not all 
happiness is noble happiness, nor 
worthy of being aimed at by a 
human being; and the word is too 
vague, too susceptible of low mean- 
ings, to be fitly used as a substitute 
for the religious words Peace and 
Joy. But neither can peace and joy 





5 We hope that Arnold will not change it into ‘ by the word of reality, 
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ever be our end and aim; they must 
come unaimed at, if we are to get 
them at all. 

Wonderful to say, our author, 
who admires the poetry of the 
Psalms and Prophets, and depre- 
cates modern phrases such as 
‘morality,’ wants to push in this 
vague and miserable word ‘ happi- 
ness’ as a substitute also for the 
Grace of God! with what shadow 
of excuse from the Greek language 
he does not inform us. We are 
accustomed to hear, ‘Grace and 
truth came through Jesus Christ ;’ 
Arnold makes it, ‘Happiness and 
reality came through Jesus Christ ;’ 
again, ‘To know the grace of God 
in truth,’ he has the infatuation to 
change into, ‘To know the happi- 
ness of God in reality.” He can 
quote so aptly philosophical Greek, 
which is far from easy, that we are 
at a loss to explain how he fails 
to be aware that yapic Oeov, the 
grace of God, means, the favour of 
God, not the happiness of God. If we 
must turn it into modern flat prose, 
it is rather ‘ the favouritism of God.’ 

But he is blind to this whole side 
of original Christianity, the doc- 
trine of election, which in fact, 
though not in name, exists in the 
Epistle of James, equally as any- 
where in Paul. ‘God of his own 
will,’ says James, ‘ begat us by the 
word of truth,® that we might be a 
kind of first-fruits of his creatures.’ 
Here was the grace, that is, the 
distinguishing favour of the Most 
High. Out of a wicked world, 
over whom fiery destruction was 
impending, God selected a few, and 
gave them to His Son, to become a 
sacred first-fruitsof mankind. Jesus 
in the fourth Gospel says, ‘I pray 
not for the world, but for those 
whom Thou hast given me:’ and 
in Matthew, ‘To you it is given to 
understand the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven, but to them 
[the multitude] it is not given. 
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Therefore do I speak to them in 
parables . . lest they should 
see with their eyes, &c. But bless- 
ed are your eyes, for they see 

Ye have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you,’ &... So Peter 
writes to the saints who were elect 
according to the foreknowledge of 
God, and reminds them that they 
are a royal priesthood, a peculiar 
people. Paul endured all things 
for the elect’s sake. The grace (or 
favour) of God which was so uni- 
formly invoked on the disciples, 
was not their personal ‘ happiness,’ 
but the Divine approval, support, 
inspiration. An Apostle would have 
disdained to busy himself about 
happiness in such connection; but, 
no doubt, thought of it, as did 
Aristotle of Pleasure, as a natural 
crown to noble energies. Let us 
but have ‘the Divine favour,’ and 
we can afford to let happiness take 
its chance. If God be with us, 
what can be against us? The hap- 


piness of the saint might be marred 
deplorably, as-was his Master’s, by 


the sins of others, say by the in- 
gratitude of those whom he loved ; 
yet a Paul would ery, ‘Gladly will 
I spend and be spent for you, though, 
the more abundantly I love you, 
the less I be loved.’ Two influ- 
ences pre-eminently gave moral and 
spiritual intensity to the primitive 
Church: the belief that they were 
specially picked out of an evil world 
by the distinguishing favour of God, 
to become new creatures in Christ, 
holy and irreprovable; and the be- 
lief that Christ himself would 
shortly return from heaven to esta- 
blish a righteous rule in the Rege- 
neration—in the times of Restitution 
of all things—the times of Re- 
freshing from the presence of the 
Lord. Of these two influences, 
Arnold ignores the former, by trans- 
lating yapi¢ happiness; the latter 
he accounts an astonishing blunder 
of all the Apostles, in which Jesus 
had no share. Yet with the loss 
of this belief the Church was con- 
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verted into a worldly kingdom, 
struggling to aggrandize itself 
against rivals, and that which Ar- 
nold regards as the special inspira- 
tion of Jesus evaporated. The age 
of creeds, metaphysics, and sacer- 
dotal rule succeeded. 

The political peculiarity of the 
first Christians was of course de- 
termined by these two characteris- 
tics, and by the wholly immoral 
character of the Roman dominion, 
as of all the great empires. Arnold 
is unjust alike towards Mr. Miall, 
as representing the English Con- 
gregationalists, and to the opposite 
school of Puritans, as well as to 
Mr. Froude (p. 97), the panegyrist 
(in some sense) of the Puritans. 
The latter, misled in part by the 
Old Testament, in striving to make 
the State Christian, were carried 
into political violence against reli- 
gious opponents: a violence which 
then was traditional, both among 
Anglicans, and, with immensely 
greater ferocity, in the Roman 
Church. Mr. Froude does not ad- 
mire persecution of heretics by the 
State; and if he extol the politics 
of the Puritans, it is from believing 
them to have done their duty as 
wise and energetic citizens. If, as 
Arnold tells us (p. 97), Christians 
ought not to seek to ‘ fashion poli- 
tics to suit the government of God,’ 
this a fortiort forbids a State 
Church, and virtually justifies Mr. 
Miall. But the unfairness to him, 
and to all opposers of a State 
Church, needs a more distinct pro- 
test. He writes, p. xvi:— 

So too as to the frank unvarnished lan- 
guage of Mr. Miall at home, Mr. Miall 
speaking out of the abundance of his heart 
as a Dissenter to Dissenters, before he 
draped himself philosophically for the 
House of Commons and the world in his 
garment of blazing principles, as messenger 
and minister of the sublime truth, that the 
best way to get religion known and honoured 
is to abolish all national recoguition of it. 
‘A State Church!’ cries the real original 
Mr. MialJ, ‘have people never pondered 
upon the practi-al meaning of the word? 
have they never looked into that dark pol- 
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luted inner chamber of which it is the door ? 
have they never caught a glimpse of the 
loathsome things that live, and crawl, and 
gender there? ’ 


Our author proceeds to attack 
the last words as utterly unchris- 
tian invective. One might think 
he interpreted ‘the loathsome 
things’ to mean Bishops or Deans ; 
whereas evidently Mr. Miall means 
trafficking in spiritual things, bar- 
tering of sacred office to irreligious 
men, and more of that kind, such 
as Jesus might have scourged out 
with a whip of small cords. Mr. 
Miall is too sensible a man to use 
the very same arguments to a House 
of Commons as to his sympathising 
co-religionists ; but this involves no 
simulation or dissimulation. We 
are not maintaining here Mr. 
Miall’s own thesis: it is far too 
large a one for the tail of an article. 
But three things we must say: 
First, that it is unjust and absurd 
to reproach modern Dissenters as 
if they had invented a new ab- 
surdity, that ‘the Bible, and the 
Bible only, is the religion of Pro- 
testants :’ the doctrine is full three 
centuries old, and is the keynote of 
Chillingworth’s celebrated defence 
of Protestantism. Secondly, that 
if Arnold is right in saying that 
we ought to aim (p. rr), as the 
primary object, ‘to recast religion,’ 
Mr. Miall is driving to that end, 
in seeking to overthrow the system 
of a State Church, which forbids 
the recasting. Thirdly, that now 
for forty years it is not Dissenters 
alone who desire separation of 
Church and State, but a significant 
mass of Episcopalian clergy. Noto- 
riously the Scotch and the Ameri- 
can Episcopalians immensely prefer 
their state of separation. The same 
now is true, certainly with some 
of the Irish Protestant Church, 
perhaps with many. Dr. Pusey 
publicly thanked God for the libera- 
tion of the African Church from 
the yoke of the State ; and we were 
informed by Dr. Newman (who 
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added, ‘It is nosecret”) that when 
the original Committee met in 1833 
to arrange for the ‘ Tracts for the 
Times,’ and compared their reli- 
gious convictions, they discovered 
that, one and all, they were desirous 
of the separation of Church and 
State. 

It is not wonderful that all cler- 
gymen who have any activity or 
originality of mind, whether their 
tendency be to Ritualism and Rome, 
or to the doctrines called Broad, 
should feel most painfully the yoke 
of the State. Mr. M. Arnold is 
dull of discernment, equally with 
Mr. Buckle, whom he undertakes 
to set right about Spain and Scot- 
land, as to the influence of politics 
on national religion. One might 
have thought that the long crusade 
of Spain against the Mohammedan 
Moors, and the enormous power of 
the Spanish dynasty through royal 
intermarriages, were facts influ- 
ential on too great a scale to be 
overlooked. So, too, the baneful 
effect of lay-tyranny on English 
ecclesiastics. We can but touch 
very briefly on this. Henry VIII. 
connived at the illegalities into 
which Wolsey had enticed the 
clergy, and then entrapped them in 
a sweeping outlawry, by which they 
were at his mercy. We know how 
he made himself dictator of reli- 
gion, by sudden abrupt changes, 
such as no Pope ever ventured on. 
The successive settlements or un- 
settlements of religion in what may 
be counted as seven reigns, were 
all imposed by the State over the 
head of the clergy, with political 
motives at bottom, and with the 
coarsest violence, at the advice of 
few divines, or of oneschool. Con- 
sider only the episcopal congé d’élire. 
The Dean and Chapter are com- 
manded to use prayers that the 
Spirit of God will guide them to 
the best choice: the king dictates 
to them on whom that choice is 
to fall; and if they do not choose 
him, they are cast under the statute 
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called Premunire, by which they 
are outlawed; the king may im- 
prison and fine them at his discre- 
tion, and they may be killed with 
impunity by any one who meets 
them. Of course this statute has 
not to be enforced. The statesmen 
who enacted it sagaciously foresaw 
that its intense severity would se- 
cure obedience ; and if they thereby 
made hypocrites, they did not care. 
The laity impose fetters on the 
clergy, not on themselves. The 
clergy have been artificially trained 
in doctrinal systems three centuries 
old, and entrapped into subscrip- 
tions while mere youths; then are 
reviled for not advancing with the 
enlightenment of the age (Arnold’s 
Zeit-Geist) by laymen who do not 
put out their little finger to relieve 
them from their bardens. When 
near four hundred clergymen peti- 
tioned Parliament for some relaxa- 
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tion of the subscriptions, Edmund 
Burke replied, that the freedom of 
the clergy would be the slavery of 
the laity. By such rude brutality 
(or say a&yvwpoovrvn, as & more 
decorous word) the legislature has 
forbidden the clerical and the na- 
tional mind to expand together ; 
has artificially kept up the errors 
of which Arnold complains, and 
has introduced difficulties so great 
into the ecclesiastical problem, that 
a statesman is now thought mad if 
he touch the question until com- 
pelled from without: that is, wis- 
dom is warned off the stage, and 
popular forces (many of them blind) 
are made arbiters. 

We might, in fine, complain of 
Mr. M. Arnold’s very irritating 
omniscience as to many superfluous 
details ; but we fear we have already 
overrun our limits in dealing with 
far more important matters. 


F. W. Newman. 
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OUR FOOD SUPPLY AND THE GAME LAWS. 


vs loss sustained by farmers 
from the undue preservation 
of wild animals is frequently brought 
forward as an argument against the 
Game Laws. But the position of 
those who make use of this objec- 
tion is untenable. In ninety-nine 
instances out of a hundred when a 
man takes a farm he makes a 
specific agreement that the wild 
animals on it, known as game, 
shall be reserved for the use of the 
proprietor of the soil. In these 
cases the farmer has no more right 
to complain of any injury done to 
his crops by game, than he has a 
right to complain of harm done by 
growing timber, which in like 
manner is usually reserved for the 
benefit of the proprietor. When a 
man of full age and sound mind, 
knowing what he is about, enters 
into a contract of this nature, he 
must be bound by the consequences. 
Like other men, a farmer, ifhe makes 
a miscalculation and concludes a 
bad bargain, must put up with the 
loss. If he finds that his bargain 
is more favourable to himself than 
he had anticipated, he does not 
think himself bound, and he is not 
bound either in law or in con- 
science, to pay more than he stipu- 
lated. A yearly tenant, and most 
of the farmers in England are 
yearly tenants, may and certainly 
will give up the occupation of his 
farm, as soon as he finds that from 
the ravages of game, or from any 
other cause, he is not making a 
profit out of it at the existing rent, 
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unless indeed he can obtain such 
an abatement as shall enable him 
to make the ordinary return for the 
capital he employs in his business, 
and a fair remuneration for his own 
skilled labour. The case of a man 
who has taken a long lease of a 
farm is no doubt sometimes a hard 
one, when the game upon it is 
much increased after he has com- 
menced his tenancy. Still even he 
has only himself to blame for having 
entered into a speculation that has 
turned out unprofitable, by reason 
of his imprudence in parting with 
the control over the wild creatures 
upon land which he had taken in 
hand to cultivate. 

There is, however, another aspect 
of this subject altogether distinct 
from that. which relates to the 
farmer, one that vitally concerns 
the whole community; that is the 
question, to what extent does the 
preservation of animals in a wild 
state limit the supply of food for 
human beings, and in what degree 
is the legislation of this country re- 
sponsible for any such limitation ? 

Thirty years ago this enquiry 
would have been contemptuously 
met with the reply, that a man had 
a right to do what he pleased with 
his own; and that if the farmers 
were satisfied with their position, 
as was proved by their remaining 
in their farms, no one else had any 
concern in the matter. But now, 
when the right of a few to hold 
absolute dominion over the whole 
surface of the land on which we 
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live and move and have our being, 
is seriously questioned; and when 
people in all ranks of life are loudly 
complaining that the necessaries of 
life are day by day becoming dearer, 
and that this is, in part at least, 
owing to the legal protection af- 
forded to wild animals, a different 
tone is taken. It is not denied, for 
it cannot be denied, that these 
creatures destroy a large portion of 
the annual produce of the soil. 
When the landlords assert that 
their tenants get their farms at a 
reduced rent on account of the 
game upon them being preserved, 
they thereby acknowledge that the 
produce of the soil is to a greater 
or less degree diminished by their 
ravages. At the present day the 
favourite argument of the game- 
preservers is that game, including 
rabbits, when killed and brought 
to market, yields a large and valu- 
able supply of food for the con- 
sumption of our town population. 
Indeed, to judge by the letters and 
speeches which have appeared in 
the public papers lately, one would 
think that our poor are chiefly 
fed upon rabbits and game, not 
forgetting venison, which one 
writer declares is much cheaper 
than beef or mutton. No doubt 
large quantities of rabbits are sold 
in our towns, but these chiefly come 
from Belgium, and are reared by the 
careful Flemings in a domesticated 
state in warrens and pens, where 
they merely consume the food that 
is given to them, and are not per- 
mitted to do the damage to the 
growing crops which is done by 
them in their wild state in this 
country. For it is this which con- 
stitutes the peculiarly noxious cha- 
racter of game; they do not feed 
upon corn and turnips when they 
arrive at maturity, but they eat 
them down at an early stage of 
their growth, and destroy in a few 
days whole acres of young grain. 
They gnaw the rind of the tur- 
nips in the autumn, and by expos- 
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ing them to the early frosts, cause 
them to rot away. There are other 
crops of great value in agriculture, 
such as carrots, vetches, lucerne, 
&c., the cultivation of which the 
farmer cannot even attempt in 
a country where game is at all 
strictly preserved. A compara- 
tively small number of hares and 
rabbits will destroy in a few hours 
a whole field, the produce of which, 
if suffered to come to maturity, 
would have been sufficient to fatten 
a score of oxen, or a flock of sheep. 
A single hen pheasant has been 
known to tear up a quarter of an 
acre of beans when the blade was 
about two inches above the ground, 
thereby preventing the growth of 
what would have kept a yard full 
of poultry through the winter. No 
candid enquirer into this part of the 
subject can doubt that each head of 
game destroys far more than its 
own value, to say nothing of what 
it consumes ; and just in proportion 
as Lord Malmesbury and other 
game preservers prove the produc- 
tion of wild animals to be large, do 
they at the same time prove the 
destruction of the food of the people 
to be great. 

This view of the subject was put 
in a clear and forcible light by a 
Scotch farmer, Mr. W. Smith, from 
Forfarshire, in his examination be- 
fore the House of Commons Com- 
mittee last year. ‘A tenant,’ said he, 
‘could undertake to graze any 
number of sheep or cattle for his 
landlord, and make his calculation 
accordingly. Sheep and cattle can 
be kept within fences, but hares 
and rabbits cannot be prevented 
from going over the whole farm. If 
they eat down a crop at an early 
stage, it never recovers the damage 
done.’ Is it not manifest that an 
enterprising agriculturist such as 
Mr. Mechi, labouring to make his 
fields yield the utmost amount they 
are capable of producing, would 
rather keep a hundred sheep on his 
farm, feeding where and on what 





